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INTRODUCTION. 


Ht more we advance towards the times 3 
come hear to the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, the 
more does ancient hiſtory unfold itſelf and be- 
come clear. Aſia, in the ages on which we are going 

to enter, preſents us with the moſt dune ſpectacles. 
In them we ſee the fall of the four powerful empires, 
of the Aſſyrians, Babylonians, Medes, and Lydians. 

Egypt, that monarchy ſo ancient and fo celebrated, 

begins to ſtoop to its decline. We ſhall not here, how- . 

eyer, ſee the ruin of it completed. The point of time 
in which Egypt, expoſed to the ravages of Cambyſes 
the ſon of Cyrus, beheld the ſubverſion of its throne, 

Vor. WL, A | ang. 
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and became a province of the Perſian empire, belongs 
to ages which are not the ſubject of my inquires. Of 
this time therefore I am not to ſpeak. 1 only thought 
proper to announce it. 
Upon the ruins of all theſe different kin gdoms aroſe 
te Perſian monarchy, a nation of which, till this time, WF 
there is no notice taken in antiquity. The riſe of this | 
new empire, more extended and more formidable than 
any of which we have had occaſion to (peak, | is the term 
to which we ſhall limit our diſquiſitions. 
During theſe ages, there is leſs of grandeur i in the 
images which Europe preſents us. But the abolition of 
monarchical goyernment in many of the Grecian. cities, 
then formed into republics, a Ya cl and Solon giving 
laws, one at Lacedæmon, and the other at Athens, are 
objects by ſo much the more intereſting, as this epocha 
3 Nas of the greatneſs and renown. which, the * 
= acquired in ancient hiſtory. | 
In the number of famous events n to the 
ages we are going to run over, we ought alſo to reckon 
"= the foundation of Rome, a city which ſeems to have 
| been deſtined Ta Walle up and abſorb all the king- 
1 doms of the univerſe. Her. feeble beginnings preſaged 
| * no ſuch degree of power as ſhe afterwards attained. It 
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il was by ſteady policy and unſhaken courage that Rome i == 
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Il. triumphed over all the obſtacles that appeared to oppoſe 
her enlargement. This alſo is an object apart, and. 

1 which we only in dicate. The Romans enter not inte 
if — no par, e FE have laid down. er 
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From the Eſtabliſhment of Monarchy a- 
mong the Iſraelites, to their Return from 
the Babyloniſh Captivity, a Space of a- 
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bout 560 years. 
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FT Have reſerved, for this third and laſt part of my 
| work, ſuch refle&ions, atid even ſuch criticiſms, as 
may be made upon the laws and government of the 
different people who diſtinguiſhed tWemſelves in ancient 
times. So that, after having given an account of all 
that ancient writers have been able to tranſmit to us in 
this view, I ſhall propoſe ſome reflections, as well on, 
the pattieular laws, as on the fundamental principles of 
all the different forms f government of which I ſhall 
have had occafion to ſpeak; © © © 
Before T enter upon the ſubjeR, it may be uſeful to 
ſpeak a little of the ſtate of 6 Hebrews in the ages 
we are now ſurveying. Although I never intended to 
treat particularly of the hiſtory of this people, I think 
myſelf obliged to indicate at leaſt the revolution that 
was then made in the form of their government, and, 
in few words, to give a general idea of the character 
of moſt of their ſovereigns. V 
The. Jews, an unſteady and fickle people, were at 
length weary of having God for their head, and for 
their immediate monarch. They demanded to be go- 
— 4442 ä 22 verncd 
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1 verned externally by a king, and to form a perceptible 
| monarchy the ſame as other nations *. It pleaſed the 
Supreme Being to conſent. It is remarkable, that this 
innovation happened nearly at the ſame time that moſt 
of the towns of Greece, on motives not very clear to 
us, erected themſelves into republics. Saul was anointed 
King of Iſrael the ſame year that Medon was elected 
archon of Athens. 
The Jews had ſufficient reaſon to pan of the novel⸗ 
. ty they had introduced into the form of their govern- 
ment. The bad conduct of their kings, the revolt of the 
1 ten tribes who founded the kingdom of Samaria, and 
at laſt the total ruin of the nation, were the juſt puniſh- 
ments of their inconſtancy. If the names of David, of 
Solomon, of Jehoſhaphat, and Hezekiah, are reckoned 
among thoſe of the greateſt kings; it is with horror 
that we read thoſe of Rehoboam, af Athalia, of Jeho- 
tram, and Manaſſeh. The hiſtory of the Jews throughout 
| the whole æra an which we are now employed, is almoſt 
| one continued ſcene of horrible ſpectacles, of bloody 
l: tragedies, and the moſt unheard- of crimes. Impiety 
i and idolatry triumphed at Samaria almoſt always, often 
= - even at Jeruſalem. The total ruin of the kingdom of 
„ Samaria was the firſt blow that this people felt. Their 
mmiquities at length drew down upon Jeruſalem the ven- 
1 geance of the Moſt High.  Nebuchadnezzar was the 
F inſtrument of the Almighty to chaſtiſe an intractable 
vation, relapſing at every moment into the ſame faults. 
It is alſo proper to obſerve, that the kingly govern- 
ment of the choſen people began and ended in the ſpace 
8 of time now under conſideration. The captivity recal- 
=. led the Hebrews to, theocracy. At their return from 
Babylon, they formed, by the conſent and under the 
protection of the kings of Perſia, a ſort of republic, of 
i which the e was the head and the Principe 
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adminiſtrator e. c 
| 9 1 Sam. c. 8. v. 5. 4 b Marthap ſeen. C3 p. * & 140. . 
| c Sce b. Calmet, diffcrt, fur la potice des Hebreux, t. 3. P. 10, Ce. 
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Tu Aff yrians, of whom we have ſo long loft fight, 
are at length about to iſſue from. obſcurity; yet 
after but juſt appearing they will fall again into oblivion, | 
never more to emerge. This empire is yet more famous 
by its fall than by its foundation, We are almoſt as ig- 
norant of the events which occaſioned the ruin of this 
vaſt monarchy, as we are of thoſe which gave it birth. 
I ſhall obſerve the ſame method with regard to it as 1 
have followed in the preceding books; I ſhall relate on- 
ly what ſhall have appeared to me the moſt probable. . 

The Aſſyrians, after having held the empire of Aſia 
for many ages, began to loſe {ſtrength by the revolt of 
ſeyeral nations, The Medes, formerly ſubjected by 
Ninus a, were the firſt to throw off the yoke ©. "We find 
among the ancients ſo little agreement upon theſe facts, 
that I ſhall ſay nothing of the circumſtances, nor of the 
particylar conſequences of that revolution. Two famous 
empires were formed out of the diſmembered parts of 
the Aſſyrian monarchy, that of the Babylqnians and 
'that of the Medes. Notwithſtanding this blow, the 
throne of Nineveh ſubſiſted ſtill fome time with great 
luſtre t. The names and actions of the monarchs who 
filled it till its entire deſtruction, are handed down to 
poſterity. We know of their ravages in Judea. The 
ſacred books are not the only ones that make mention 
of it. Profane hiſtorians inform us, that, even after the 
revolt of the Medes, the Aſſyrian monarchs were ſtill 
very powerful. 

Herodotus tells us, that Bhindrics king of the Medes, 
having declared war againſt the hong perilked in 


4 Diod. I. 2. p. 114. e Herodot. J. x. 5. I . Diod. I. 2. D. 3353 
Juſtin, I. 1. c. Zo Fre 550 | : 
1 Herodot. I. 1. n. TIM 
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* that enterpriſe with the greateſt part of his troops “. 
* The ſame author, ſpeaking of Sennacherib, whom he in- 

- © titles King of the Arabians and Aſſyrians, ſays, that he 
{ mäaarched to attack Egypt at the head of a formidable 
army. It appears even that Aſſaradon, the ſon and 
ſucceſſor of Sennacherib, took the advantage of an 
interregnum of eight years which happened at Babylon, 
to reunite that kingdom to the throne of Aﬀyriai. This 
new empire ſubſiſted thus during 54 years. It ſunk at 
JJ IR 77 ITT TIEN, eos 
Cuyaxares, king of the Medes, having drawn into his 
party Nabopolaſſar, governor of Babylon, laid ſiege to 
Nineveh, took and entirely demoliſhed it“. The de- 
deſtruction of Nineveh put an end to the kingdom of 
Aſſyria. It was for ever deſtroyed. Even the name of 
it was loſt. From this moment, hiſtory makes no more 
mention of the Aſſyrians. Their monarchy was divi- 
ded between the Babylonians and the Medes. This e- 
vent happened in the year 626 before the Chriſtian 
pany EE A RO re Tas Der lie paſs * 
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IHE hiſtory of the ſovereigns of Babylon is not 
8 much better known to us than that of the mo- 
narchs of Aſſyria. The example of the Medes, who | 


F 8 Herod. I. 1. 95. | FW 8 e 
i i Here is the proof. It is certain, from ſcripture, that Efarhaddon ſucceeded 
. | | Sennacherib his father, King of Aſſyria. 2 Kings, c. 19. v. 37. 5 
x Again, we find Aſſaradin in the canon of Babylon, compaſed'by Ptolomy. We 
_ ſee moreover, that the reign of this Aſſaradin had been preceded by an aT 
4 of eight years; from which I am led to ſuſpect that the Aſſaradin of Ptolomy is 
the Eſarhaddon of the ſcripture, and that it was by right of conqueſt that he 
mounted the throne of Babylon, having without doubt taken advantage of thg 
troubles which an interreynum of eight years had occaſioned in that empire. 
Hs * Tobit, c. 14. v. 14. edit. of the LXX.; Nahum, c. 2. v. 8, 10, 13. c. 3. v. 
Vi 7: 3 Jophon. c. 2. v. 13, 15.; Ezekiel, c. 31. v. 3. and following; Herod. |. r. 
Hi u. 106. Strabo, I. 16. p. 1091. ; Alex. Poly. hiſt. apud Syacel. p. 210. 
ws e See the hiſtory of Judith, by F. Mont faucon, p. 243. 1 1 
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| ſhook off the yoke: of the Aſſyrians, was followed by 


many other people dependent upon that crown®, The 
Babylonians were not the laſt to take advantage of the 
ſhock which the revolt of the Medes had given to the 
power of the Aſſyrians. We ſee that ſoon after the 


time in which we conjecture that revolution to have 


happened, the Babylonians formed a ſeparate monarchy 
from that of the Aſſyrians. The founder of this new 
race of ſovereigns was a prince named Nabonaſſar u. 
He it is who occaſioned: that famous epocha, known in 
antiquity by the name of the æra of Nabonaſſar. It 


4 | anſwers to the year 747 before Jeſus Chriſt. 


From this time Babylon had always its particular 


S kings, independent on thoſe of Aſſyria. The diſtinction 


of the two monarchies is expreſsly marked in the ſacred 


records. We find a; Berodach-Baladan, whom the ſcrip- 
ture intitles King of Babylon, ſending ambaſſadors to 
Hezekiah, in the time of Sennacherib King of Aſſyriao. 
We have already related how Eſarhaddon ſovereign of 
Nineveh, availed himſelf of an anarchy of eight years 


the ancient domain of the monarchs of Aſſyria v, and 


how ſome time after, Nabopolaſſar, ſatrapa, or viceroy 


of Babylon, being in league with the King of the Medes, 
deſtroyed Nineveh, and overturned the Aſſyrian em- 


pire a. After that event, the Babylonians exalted them- 
ſelves to the higheſt degree of power. Vet their glory 
was but tranſitory. After 88 years of ſplendor, this 
empire was deſtroyed by Cyrus. Babylon was then 
confounded in the vaſt Perſian monarchy to which Cy- 
ND / ß 

I have ſaid, and J repeat it, the hiſtory of Aſſyria and 
of Babylon is known to us ſcarce at all. Originally 
diſtinct, afterwards united, then alternatively ſeparate 
and reunited, theſe two empires proceed upon the ſame 


line. The ſame events, the ſame obſcurity, almoſt every 


* 


= Herod. . n Canon. Ptolem. aſtron. 
9 2 Kings c. 20. v. 12.; 2 Chron, c. 32. v. 31. p Supra, p. 6. 
q Supra, ibid. Ee | A pL. | 
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thing is common to both. peop le. We ate ignorant of 
the greateſt part of their laws and of their cuſtoms”. 

We want:thoſe facts, thoſe details, which alone can ſerve 
to characterige a people, and make known their politics, 
the genius and principles of their government. We muſt. 
content ourſelves therefore with a vague knowledge, too 

uncertain indeed to gratify our curioſity fully, but which 

is nevertheleſs ſufficient to give us a very great idea of | 
the empires of Aſſyria and Babylon.” | 
In effect it is certain, that the Aſſyrians and the Ba- 


bylonians founded in Aſia two the moſt extenſive mo- 


narchies of antiquity. The holy ſcripture and profane 
hiſtory always ſpeak of them as of two formidable 
powers. Beſides, what we read of the grandeur and 
opulence of Nineveh and Babylon, is a very ſolemn 


evidence of that degree of glory and exaltation to which 


theſe two empires had attained, Finally, we ſee, that a- 


mongſt both theſe people, the arts were flouriſhing, and 


the pink greatly — — All this is enough to 
aſſure us, that the Babylonians and Aſſyrians had made 
2 great projereds'! in politics, and in mo art of anne 


=! H A P. . 
Of the Modes. | 


W 


which political government was eſtabliſhed among 


the Medes. Theſe people, after their revolt from the 
kings of Aſſyria, did not immediately form a monarchical 


body. They remained ſome years in a ſtate of autono- 


my, as Herodotus calls it “. Harraſſed all this time 
with diſſenſions and domeſtic iniſeries, they were ſoon 


obliged to call a general council to deliberate on the 


means of reducing their ſtate to order, and introducing 
civil government. They could think of no better way 


| r Sec part P b. 1. e. 1. art. 3. | | 1 L. I. N. 96. : 
. , than 


b have a pretty juſt. knowledge of the manner in 
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than elefing a king. The choice fell upon Dejoces, a 
perſon greatly diſtinguiſned by his prudence, bis equity, 
and the integrity of his manners 

This new ſovereign conducted himſelf fo as to juſtify 
the choice- of the Medes. His firſt care was to annex 
to the dignity of king whatever external marks might 
heighten the luſtre of it, and to ſecure his perſon from! in- 
ſult and from outrage. He began by commanding that 
they ſhould build him a houſe grabs va of a ſoyereign. 
He himſelf laid out the ground, and eauſed it to be li- 
ned with good fortifications. He then demanded guards 
for the ſafety of his perſon. The Medes obeyed, the 
palace was raiſed upon the ſpot, and in the manner that 
Dejoces had ordered, and nis guards were choſen . 
himſelf . 
Alfter having taken all proper n for: the ſafety 
” of his perſon, and the maintenance of his dignity, De- 
| Joces next applied himſelf to the proviſion of civil poli- 
cy. Till his acceſſion to the crown, the Medes had lived 
diſperſed in ſmall towns and villages, remote and ſepa- 
rate from each other x. Dejoces . commanded them to 
build a city which ſhould be large enough to contain 
a conſiderable number of families. In order to engage 
them to this, he made them ſenſible of the advantage of 
dwelling in a place fortified and ſecured from the inſults 
of an enemy. They choſe a ſituation in which art had 
only to affiſt nature. The city was ſoon built. It is 


| that which was known among the ancients by the name 


of Ecbatana. It was encompaſſed with ſeven walls. 
The innermoſt incloſed the palace of the king, and there 
| his treaſures were depoſited 7. 
As ſoon as the city was fit to receive inhabitants, De- 
joces obliged a part of the Medes to ſettle in it. He 
then gave all his attention to draw up laws and to main- 
tain order and civil policy throughout his dominions. 
As he had to deal with a ferocious People, from whom 


t Thid, and * * u Herod. 'F 1. n. 8. * 
* Ibid. a. 96. 8. 3 „ 
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I he had every thing to fear, he thought no precaution Ml 
1 too much to inſpire them with fear and the reverence due 
do thethrone. Perſuaded that the more ſubjects are kept at 
a2 dꝗiſtance, the more reſpect they will pay thleir ſovereigns*, 
i; he raiſed, ſo to ſpeak, a wall of ſeparation between him 
1 and his people. He ordered, that none ſhould preſent 
1 themſelves before the king, without being introduced 
by officers appointed for that purpoſe, and no perſon 
Was allowed to look him in the face. Thoſe even who 
had the privilege of approaching him, were not to laugh 
| | or to ſpit in his preſenee . All affairs were managed 
Li dy the interpoſition of third perſons. It was from the 
„ Ceentre of his palace that Dejoces ſaw all that paſſed in 
= - writings only; and when he had given judgment, it 
ö was alſo in that manner that he notified it to the parties. 
Above all, he applied himſelf ſteadily to the ſtrict ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice. He aſſerted the authority of the 
laws by the molt ſevere and moſt rigorous puniſhments, 
judging nothing more eſſential to the ſupport of an in- 
fant ſtate. As ſoon as he was informed of any injury 
0 done, he cauſed the aggreſſor to be brought before him, 
if and impoſed a penalty proportioned to his fault. For 
. this purpoſe, he had perſons of confidence appointed in 
all his provinces, who had their eyes upon the great, 
ö and made their reports to him when the weaker ſort 
ll. e 27 2s 2 0 Dino ts 57 LY 
| , © It appears by what we have faid, that the government 
of the Medes was purely monarchical. The conduct of 
"i Dejoces gives us the idea of a great politician. I do not 
"ih know, however, that every part of it deſerves approba-- 
5 tion. We cannot but commend the meaſures he had 
taken to give to royalty an exterior appearance capable 
of ſtriking the imagination, and proper to inſpire his 
new ful ets with an idea, that their ſovereign was a 
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2 Majore longinguo venit reverentia. Tacit. e 5 
2 Herod. I. 1. n. yg. In the Indies it is not permitted to ſpit in the Palace 
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being different from other.men. It was to be feared, 


that too great familiarity might have drawn him into 


_ contempt, and have given room for plots againſt an au- 


thority yet in its infancy. But can we equally approve 


W the affectation of keeping himſcif always ſhut up in his 
= palace, and rendering himſelf in ſome ſort inviſible? a a 


conduct which-has been. but too much imitated by the 
eaſtern monarchs. It was, as is ſaid by a ſublime genius 
of our times, the very worſt courle theſe monarchs 
could have taken.. They wanted to procure reverential 
awe to themlelyes, but they 8 it to the royal dig- 
nity, and not to the king. 1 hey fixed the attention of 


their ſubjects to a certain throne, and Not to a certain | 
perſon. That inviſible power which governs, is always 
the ſame for. the people. Let ten kings be dethroned 
and murdered, one after another, they are ſenſible of 
no difference. It is as if they had been governed ſuc- 
ceſſively by ſpirits . 2 e e ee 


I know not whether we ought to impute to Dejoces 


one of the moſt capital defects which can be objected to 


the * of the government eſtabliſhed among the 
Medes. The power of a legiſlator is imperſect when he 


has not the power of abrogating a law which he had 


the power of making. Such, however, were the bounds 


of the ſoyereign authority among the Medes. Having 
once publiſhed an edict, it was not in the power of the 
king to change or to revoke it 4, I cenſure equally ano · 
ther cuſtom of theſe people, that of confiding the edu- 
cation of their monarchs to women only, and to eu- 
_ nuchs*; a cuſtom always practiſed, and ſtill in uſe in 
C. e eee 
For two hundred years, the Median throne ſubſiſted 
with conſiderable ſplendor. It then ſubmitted to the 
fortune of Cyrus, and was abſorbed in the vaſt monar · 


chy of the Perſians. . . 


c Lettres Perſanes, let. 100. C Pan, WEN ve, 
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ti the Egyptians. 


ROM the time of Seſoſtris to that of Bocchoris, that 

is to fay, for near nine hundred years, Egypt fur- 
niſhes nothing for the preſent object of our reſearches. 
a. Not that in that time it had fuffered any fatal blow or 
$i; diminution. We ſee by Homer and by Herodotus, 
18 that, in the time of the Trojan war, Egypt was very 
Wi | flouriſhing. The holy ſcripture gives us the ſame idea 
| bol it in the time of Solomon and his ſucceſſorss. But 
we have no particulars remaining, either of the events 
which happened in Egypt during theſe nine ages, or of 
the actions of the monarchs who occupied that throne - 
a= , YT. TT 
The reign of Bocchoris puts an end to this obſcurity, 
This prince has deſerved an honourable place in hiſtory 
from the wiſdom of his inſtitutions. The Egyptians 
have put him into the number of their legiſlatars i. This 
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"nn is making a grandelogium; for in all that long ſucceſſion 
lj of kings which occupied the throne from the deluge to 
= the time that Egypt fell under the dominion of the 
Wl - Perhans, there are only five whom the Egyptians have 
1 honoured with the title of legiſlators, Mneves, Saziches, 
i SGeſoſtris, Bocchoris, and Amafis*. Hiſtory has F 
Prrved nothing relating to the laws of the two firlt of 
ih theſe monarchs . As for Seſeſtris, 1 have elſewhere 
1 given a very circumſtantial account of the political un- 
[| | al Oayft. l. 82 Herod. 1. „ n Ke. 20 1 Kings c. i. 
8 bd We know only that Sbiſhak pillaged the temple of Jeruſalem in the time of 
at j Diod. I. 1. p. 106. | k Diod. ibid. 5 Tf . | 

| 1 See what we have ſaid of Mneves, part. 1. b. 1. art. 4. p. 45. All that we 

Wind! —— know of Saziches is, that he added ſome particulars to the eſtadliſhed laws, and 


that ke applied himſelf to the improvement of the worſhip of the gods. Diod. I. 
1. p. 196, We do not ſo much as know in what ate this prince may have lived. 
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e ſtitutions artributed to this prince v. It remains only 


therefore that I lay before the reader what I have been 

able to collect upon the laws of which Bocchoris and 
Amaſis are ſuppoſed to be the authors. I ſhall 1 
alſo of ſome other ſovereigns whoſe regulations have 
reached to us, although theſe princes have not been put 
into the number of thoſe whom Egypt ſpecially 9 


1 ed as her legiſlators. 


| Bocchoris, a wiſe and able prince®, but of a harſh 


2 aid ſevere character, mounted the throne about 762 


years before the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, It is he who is 


laid to have regulated the rights of the ſovereign, and 


all that regards the form of contracts and of covenants». 
To him alſo are attributed the firſt laws on commerce, 
They ordained that whoever ſhould deny that he owed 


a a ſum of which the lender could produce no written 

proof, ſhould be free from the debt upon taking an 

= oath. As for thoſe who lent their money upon ſecuri- 
ty, they were not allowed to make the Intereſt amount 
E higher than the principal. 


Till the time of Bocchoris the lows of Expt in 5 
powered a creditor to impriſon his debtor. We know | 
that Seſoſtris, on his acceſſion, paid the debts of a great 
number of people detained in priſon at the ſuit of — 


_ creditors . Bocchoris abrogated that cuſtom. He 


permitted the ereditor to ſeize only the goods of his 


| debtor for payment, but forbade perſonal arreſts, and 
actions againſt the body of the debtor*. Solon had this 


law in view when he eſtabliſhed at Athens what was 
called the Sciſacthia; a law which took from the cre- 
ditor the power of compelling payment by ſeizing 


the body of the debtor u. Diodorus Sicilienſis adds, 


that the other legiſlators of Greece were blamed, for 


| that, having prohibited a man who had lent a fun of 
money to another from ſeizing his arms or his plough, 


u See part 2 l 1 n „ DiE e poke | e Phat, t. 3 p. 329. E. 
_ Þ Diod. J. 1. p. 106. Diod. I. 1. p. o. D i. 
i Diod. |. 1. p. 63. t Diod. ibid. p. 90. 


* Died, I. 1. P. 92+ Plat. in Solon. p. 86. D. 
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they yet permitted him to ſeize the man himſelf for 
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Fi Bocchoris had ſo much excelled in that part of go- 
bh! > vernment which regards the adminiſtration of juſtice, 

| al that many of his ordinances and deciſions ſubſiſted and 

| | were ſtill obſerved even when the Romans were maſters 

$f} Next to Bocchoris I ſhall place Aſychis, of whom 
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Herodotus gives us a law reſpecting loans which is ſin- 
'' - gular enough. We have ſpoke elſewhere of the care 
| which the Egyptians took to embalm their dead, and of 
1 their general cuſtom of preſerving them in apartments 
Ws deſtined to that uſe *, To favour commerce by facili- 

tating credit, Aſychis made a law which permitted them 
to give the bodies of their fathers in pledge for money 
{' - borroweds. But by the ſame law it was provided, that 
10 dhe debtor ſhould be deprived of the honours of ſepul- 
ture, if he happened to die without having taken up 
this precious pledge d. We ſhall be ſenſible of the ef- 
ficacy of this puniſhment, if we call to mind what has 
1 been ſaid elſewhere of the light in which the funeral 
lights were conſidered by the Egyptians s. 
Wo” Soon after the time of theſe monarchs, Egypt expe- 
1 rienced one of thoſe cataſtrophes to which all ſtates are 
5 expoſed. It was invaded by Sabacos, King of Ethiopia, 
who poſſeſſed himſelf of the kingdom, and reigned fifty | 
years 4. This revolution was only tranfitory, That 
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X 
JJ or ho ẽůmàuv ⁊ĩ 
2 Diod. |. 1. p. 102+ Lucian. de luctu, n. 21. t. 2. Joan. Damaſcen. orat. 2. 
932. de imag. p. 714. 8 . 
a Herod. I. 2. n. 136. b Herod, loco eitao. Part 1. b. 4. 
4 Herod. art. 4. p. 55. u. 137. Diod. I. 2. p. 7. 8 3 
If we may belle ve Julius Africanus, Sabacos ſucceeded immediately to Boe? 
choris, whom he took and cauſed to be burnt alive. Apud Syncell. p. 74. Dio- 
dorns places the reign of Sabacos a long time after that of Bocchoris, I. 1. p. 93. 
Herodotns, whoſe ſuffrage is of ſo great weight in all that concerns Egypt, 
makes no mention at all of Bocchoris, and makes Sabacos reign immediately 
i after Anyſis the ſucceſſor of Aſychis, l. 2. n. 137. Some modern chronologiſts 
11. believe, that the Aſychis of Herodotus and the Bocchoris of Diodorus are one and 
1 the ſame perſon under two different denominetions. This is one of thoſe critical 
1 queſtions which I ſhall not undertake to clear much leſs to decide. KY 
_ ä 5 be Prince 
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prince giving up his conqueſt of his own accord, abdi- 
cated the throne, and returned into Ethiopia. Sabacos 
may with juſtice be numbered among the legiſlators of 
Egypt. Naturally of a mild and humane character, he 
aboliſhed capital puniſhments, and ordained that fuch 
W - criminals as were judged worthy of death, ſhould” be 
employed in the public works. 1 — 5 that Egypt 
would draw more profit and advantage from this Kind 
of puniſhment, which being impoſed for life appeated 
equally adapted to puniſh crimes and to reprefs them ©, 
Some time after Sabacos, Pſammetichus mounted 
the throne. This prince made a confiderable change 
in the ancient maxims of the government. Till that 
time other nations were barred accefs to Egypt*. At the 
city of Naucrates only they were allowed to land and 
trades. The Egyptians even, if we believe ancient writers, 
were accuſtomed to kill or make ſlaves of all the ſtran- 
ers they caught upon other parts of their coaſts#. 
Prammenchus laid down very different maxims. He 
opened his ports to the commerce of all nations, fa- 
voured navigation in his ſeas, and granted all ſorts of 
. to all perſons who choſe to ſettle in Egypt!. 
This prince was fond of the Greeks, and protected them 
in a particular manner. He owed his preſervation and 
_re-eſtabliſhment to the Tonians and the Carians x. Not 
content with recompenſing them liberally, he determi- 
ned to ſettle them in his dominions; and for their en- 
couragement, he diſtributed among them confiderable 
heritages of land i. He even gave them young Egyptian 
children to be brought up under their tuition, with or- 
ders to teach them the 5 language . Pſammeti- 
chus went ſtill farther; he would have the princes his 
children educated in the Grecian manner a, and even 
allied himſelf by treaty with the Athenians and othet 


{ates of Greece o. 


. - » P | ( 
© Herod, Diod. ſocis cilat. 9 e e 8 
 F Herod, I. a. n. 154. Diod. I. 1. p. 78. Strabo, I. ty. p. 11443. 


8 Herod, |. 2. u. 179. h Diod. p. 78. & 60. I Diod. ibid. 
X Herod, I. 2. n. 152, 153. Diod. I. 1. p. 77. 8 3 
I Herod. n. 138. Diod. p. 78. m Diod. ibid. u Diod. ibid. 


Amaſis, 
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Amaſis, one of the ſucceſſors of Pſammetichus, con- 
ducted himſelf upon the ſame principles. He conferred 
many beneſits upon the Greeks, and gave them an eſta- 
bliſhment in the city of Naucrates. Such of them even 

as came to Egypt only to traffic, were in certain places 
allowed to erect altars and temples s. 

By the wiſdom of his government, Amaſis merited a 

place in the number of the Egyptian legiſlators *. He 

is ſaid to have made new regulations for the repartition 
of the provinces, and even to have given the finiſning 
ſtroke to the form of the government. Under his 
reign Egypt was perfectly happy, and was reckoned to 
contain twenty thouſand cities, all very populous f. To 
maintain order among ſuch a prodigious number of in- 
habitants, Amaſis made a law of which we cannot too 
much admire the wiſdom. This law obliged every in- 
dividual to make a declaration every year before the 
governor of the province, of his name, his profeſſion, 
and the means of his ſubſiſtence, Whoever failed in 
the ſatisfaction of this law, or made a falſe declaration, 
whoever could not make it appear that he ſupportec 
himſelf by honeſt means, was puniſhed with death *. 
Herodotus and Diodorus ſay, that Solon borrowed this 
law from the Egyptians, and eſtabliſhed it at Athens; 
where, in the time of Herodotus, it {till ſubſiſted in all 
its force. But other authors with more juſtice, and on 
better grounds, attribute the eſtabliſhment of this law to 
Draco &, anterior to Solon by ſome years. This law was 


alſo in uſe among ſeveral other nations ?. 


\ art. 4 


Agmaſis ought to be conſidered as the laſt ſovereign . 
of the ancient Egyptian monarchy. Nay, if we believe 
 Renophon, he was himſelf ſubjected by Cyrus. But 

it was not till the reign of Pſammenitus, his ſon, that 
Cambyſes overturned the throne of the king of Egypt, 


Þ Herod. I. 2. n. 178. FR. 855 88 
1 Diod. I. xr, p. 106. _ I Diod, ibid. f Herod. I. 2. n. 1). 
This fact appears to me much exaggerated. See the memoirs de Trevous, 
January 1752, p. 30. & 31. | "2 : 
© Herod. |. 2, n. 177. Diod. I. . p. 88, u Loco cit. 
x See Marſh. p. 594, 595. | S | 
See Perizon. ad Allan. var. hiſt. I. 4. e. 1. p. 328. 2 Marſh, p.-$88, 
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and that this renowned and Hourifhing country became 


only a province of the vaſt Perſian empire. Egypt ne- 


* 


without partiality and without prejudice. 


ver retrieved this mortal blow. That kingdom paſſed 
W lucceflively under the dominion of the Greeks ang Ro- 


mans. Theſe events are only pointed at here: Their 
recital belongs, to ages beyond the limits that I have 
preſcribed myſelf. 

In ſpeaking of the ſereral inſtitutions and politics of 
the Egyptians, I have hitherto contented myſelf with re- 
lating facts ſimply as I found them in ancient hiſtorians. 
Now that I think I have already laid before the reader 
every thing belonging properly to that object, it is time 
to propoſe ſome reflections on the political conſtitution 


and laws of that monarchy. 


All antiquity is agreed in beablng eulogies on the 


Fgyptians for the wiſdom of their government. The 


moſt renowned perſonages of Greece, thoſe whoſe parts 
and prudence are the moſt boaſted, travelled into Egypt, 


1 inſtruct themſelves 1 in the laws and cuſtoms of that 


nation *. The Grecian legiſlators drew from that ſource 
their rules and principles of government d. Modern 


"writers have not only adopted the ſuffrage of the an- 


cients; they have even gone beyond them in the matter: 


nothing can equal the idea they give us of Egypt. Ac- 
= cording to them, this country ſeems to have been once 


inhabited only by ſages. We could not receive a more 
pleaſing image from a republic of philoſophers. But is 
not this picture rather too highly finiſhed? Ought we 
not to bate a little of the high opinion commonly en- 
tertained of the politics of the Egyptians, and of the 
wiſdom of their laws ?* We ſhould examine into this 

Among the number of laws for which the Egy ptians 
have deſerved ſo much praiſe, I certainly ſhall not place 
that concerning thieves. They were ordered to enrol 
their names under a chief, and to carry ee to him 


a Diod. |. 1. p. 79, Bo, 10. 


b Ibid. & p. 100.; Hocrat. in Buſirid. p. 329 Strabo, 1. 10. p. 738. D.; Plat. 
„ 
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1 whatever they ſhould ſteal. Every one was ſure to re- 
cover the goods he had loft, provided he could deſcribe 
the number and quality of them, and. fix upon the time 
and place where the theft was committed. A fourth of 
the value was left with the corps by way of ranſom. 
This regulation, which does no great hononr to the wiſ- 
dom of the Egyptians, has been attempted to be excu- 

ſed. The legiſlator, ſay they, finding that he could not 
prevent ſtealing, wanted to furniſh his countrymen with 
an eaſy expedient for recovering what had been ſtole 
from them a. But if we cannot entirely root out that 

wicked propenſity of mankind to appropriate the goods 
of their neighbour, at leaſt we ought not to authoriſe 
it; and ſurely this law had a direct tendency to it. 

Thieves were not only fecure of 1 . but of reward 
"Wd... 

The Egyptian policy. may be taxed upon a better 
foundation with the exorbitant power they had ſuffered 
to fall into the hands of their prieſts. Judges of the na- 
tion and maſters of all affairs ©, they poſſeſſed both tem- 
poral and ſpiritual authority. The ſovereign himſelf was 
in ſome ſort ſubordinate to them. His conduct from 

day to day was ſubject to their cenſure; and they had 
alſo the right of giving him advice*, and of directing all 
his actions. This is not all: by the primitive conſtitu- 
tion of the monarchy, the throne of Egypt was heredi- 
tary; but it ſometimes happened that the reigning family 
became extinct, and in that caſe the crown was made 

clective. The choice of the new monarch was limited; 
they were obliged to take him either from the body of 
prieſts, or from the ſtate military: if the choice fell up- 
on one of the laſt, he was obliged immediately to pro- 
cure admiſſion into the facerdotal order . But a prieſt 
in the like circumſtance had no ſuch obligation to the 
military order; ſo great a veneration had the Egyptians 
for their prieſts, the ſole depoſitaries of the laws and of 
the ſciences of the nation. 
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We . be ignorant of the nature of mankind, if 


we do not perceive the inconveniencies of ſuch a maxim. 
So much power, ſuch flattering diſtinctions, could not 
but encroach upon the fovereign authority, and inſpire 
the prieſts with contempt for the reſt of the nation, a 
contempt which muſt neceſſarily prove detrimental to 


1 the ſtate. Herodotus gives us a very ſtriking example 


ſmhew the bad effects o 


of it in the reign of Sethon, prieſt of Vulcan, who was 
elected king ſome time after Sabacos s. 

Sethon was ſcarce well ſettled on the chrone, Ol 
he began his ill treatment of the military, as if he fliould 
never have occaſion for their ſervice, and even went ſo 
far as to deprive them of the heritages of land granted 
them by the kings his predeceſſors b. Sethon had ſoon 
cauſe to repent a conduct ſo imprudent. Sennacherib, 
King of Aſfyria, turning his arms againſt Egypt, there 
was not found a man among the nobles or the military 
= fate who would take arms. Sethon ſaw himſelf re- 
W duced to make head againſt the enemy with an army 
raiſed in haſte, and compoſed of artiſans, workmen, and 

eople of the meaneſt profeſſions i. He had been ruined, 
if Sennacherib had not got news: of 'the approach of 
Tirhakah, King of Ethiopia, who was marching to the. 
fuccour of Egypt at the head of a powerful army x. The 
prieſts, whole intereſt it was to make the moſt of an 
event which | ſeemed to juſtify the conduct of Sethon, 
did not fail to give out, — Sennacherib was repulſed 
by a miraculous voice. They even invented a fable 
which attributed all the glory of it to Sethon , but which 
1s not worth examini og This example is: ſufficient to 
the too great ogg and di- 
ſtinctions enjoyed by the prieſts in Egypt. 

1 go on to the moſt important article of the Egyptian 
politics. The whole people was divided into a certain 
number of claſſes m, - Profetſions were Wa in every 


« Herod 1. 2. n. 14. * rd. Wia. 1 2 1 14. ibid, >» 5 
k Joſ. antiq. I. 10. e. 1. ; 2 Kings c. 19: v. 9. I Herod. l. 2. n. 141. 
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family; the ſon being obliged to embrace that of his fa- 
ther ® The two nan bodies of the ſtate, the mi. 
htary and facerdotal, were kept ſo ſeparate and diſtinct, 
xo a perſon of the ſacerdota race could not enter into 
the military ſtate, and reciprocally no perſon. of a mi: 
| litary family could be admitted into the order of 
the prieſts *® This inſtitution has been much praiſed. I 
am very far from paſling ſuch a judgment on it; on the 
contrary, I think it one of the moſt blameable and moſt 
pernicious, As we have here under conſideration an 
eſſential point, a principle highly intereſting to the hap: 
pineſs and ſupport of ſtates, it were good to examine 
and diſcuſs with attention the advantages and inconve- 
niencies which may reſult from the eſtabliſhment of 
profeſſians hereditary in families. 8 
It may be alledged in fayour of e, profeſljans, 
that we make that beſt which we have always ſeen made, 
and which 55 employed us ſolely from aur infancy; we 
acquire, of conſequence, a much greater facility of ex. 
celling in an art; every one adds his own proper expe- 
rience to that of his anceſtprs; by which means every 
art and every ſcience muſt certainly be carried to the 
higheſt degree of perfection. Beſides, this cuſtom ex: 
tinguithes all inordinate ambition; every one remains 
content in his ſtation, and never deſires to quit it by a- 
ſpiring to a rank of more elevation. Theſe are nearly 
all the advantages of hereditary. profeſſions; at the firſt 
glance, we are inclined to favour them. I think, ne: 
vertheleſs, that theſe reaſoniugs are more ſpecious "than 
ſolid. Placing the matter in a truer light, we ſhall ſay, 
that ſuch-an inſtitution is entirely contrary to ſound po- | 
litics, and to the fundamental maxims of ſociety.  _. 
That noble ambition which is the animating ſoul and 
ſubſiſfing. principle of ſtates, can neyer be found in 
countries where prafeſſions are hereditary. This is the 
way to deſtroy all emulation. Let it not be ſaid, that 
every man wilþexerciſe his own profeſſion the better, for 
that he cannot leave it to embrace another. 1 aſſert, 


7 Rl. 2. Pig. J. 5. 5. 6, 6g. — 
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that he will exerciſe his profeſſion the better, when by 
excelling in it he may hope to attain to another more 
elevated. Beſides, who does not ſee that genius and 
t.alents are fettered by this maxim? Such a one may be 
naturally unqualified for the profeſſion to which he is 
= doomed, who perhaps would have excelled in another 
had the choice been referred to his diſpoſition. 
reflections might be carried much further; but as, in 
ſuch ſort of queſtions, experience proves more than 
„let us caſt our eyes upon thoſe nations who 
have diſtinguiſhed themſelves the moſt by the lights of 

their mind, and by the extent of their knowledge. We 
ſhall ſee, that it is not among the nations where profeſ- 
ſions were hereditary, that wr arts and mee have 
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made the' greateſt 8 greſs. 
differtines thereis between the pr 
Egypt extol as much as they 


maſſes for which it is {till famous. 


when I conſider the e 


aſt carried to a 


of the Roman character 8. 


OSS ad 


* Orabunt equſas melius ; 5 celique meatus 
Deſc ribent radio, et ſurgentia ſidera dicent : 
u regere imperio populos, Romane, memento, | 
(# Hz hi erauut artes), P. iciſque impenere morem, c. neld. I. 6. 
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This cuſtom did not prevail i in Greece; yet What a 
oductions of the Greeks 
and thoſe of the Egyptians 1 Let the admirers of ancient 


"pleaſe, thoſe enormous 


1 1 ſhall do juſtice to 
S the grandeur of thofe undertakings, and to the ſolidity 


of their execution. I admire the pyramids and obeliſks, 0 


xpenſe, the patience, and the in- 
defatigable labour which the conſtruction of theſe mo- 
numents muſt have coſt; but I am not equally touched 
with the taſte and genius of the artiſts. I ſhall fay the 
lame thing of the ſciences of which the Egyptians may 
have 155 the firſt tincture to the Greeks, but which 

1 point at which they never arrived 
in E gypt. A parallel between the Romans and Egyp- 
tians is not Jeſs unfavpurable to the latter, although the 
arts and ſciences are by no means the moſt Mining part 


Let us take a view of che nations ha ſubſiſt at pre- 


ſent, and make the ſame compariſon among them. Two 
famous ſtates preſent ern oh in Aſia; the Indians and 
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the Chineſe. In the Indies, the ſon is obliged to follow 


the profeſſion of his father ». In China it is otherwiſe v. 
I am not more a partiſan of the Chineſe than another, 


and I am very far from looking upon them in the light 


in which ſome authors would place them. Neverthe- 
leſs, we muſt allow, that none of the Aſiatics can be 
compared with them; and that the arts and ſciences are 
far enough from being as flouriſhing in the Indies as 
they are in China. I might bring in the Arabians in 


ſupport of my aſſertion, if I wanted to enlarge upon the 


matter; but I ſhall cloſe it with affirming, that not one 


nation can be cited, who kept their profeſſions heredi- 
' tary, and at the ſame time diſtmguiſhed themſelves by 
talents and by knowledge. I ſay, on the contrary, that 


this inſtitution is only fit to contract the genius, and to 
arreſt it in the progreſs it would otherwiſe make. This 


is moreover the leaſt of the grievances which reſult from 
hereditary profeſſions. We ſhall make it appear, that 
the like maxim muſt infallibly draw on the ruin of a | 
aa when ) ⁰—ũͥuü wd. 7 ff fit ot potingy 
Daily experience proves, that families multiply une- 


qually in all countries. It may happen, that one tribe 


may multiply to infinity. In that caſe, thoſe who com- 


poſe it having only one and the ſame trade to ſubſiſt by, 


will fall into poverty, and will become not only uſeleſs, 


but even chargeable to the ſtate. On the other hand, 
many uſeful and eſſential arts are in danger of being loſt 


by the decay of the tribes who are the depoſitaries of 


them. Beſides, new neceſſities and new diſcoveries are 
conſtantly giving birth to new arts. How ſhall theſe arts 


be cultivated in ſtates where every family is attached to 
a certain profeſſion? It will be neceſſary then at every 


turn to create new tribes, and aſſign new ranks. Finally, 


there are arts which aboliſh themſelves by our being 


experimentally convinced of their little utility. What 
will then become of the families which were the depo- 


ſitaries of them? and how will they be able to ſubſiſt and 


maintain rhemſelves? 


o Lett. ẽdif. t. 5. p. 18, 19. p Lett, Ef. t. 24. p. 30. a 
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However great theſe inconveniencies may be, there 
are {till others of much more dangerous conſequence. 
What is the principal end of ſociety? It is union and 
concord amongſt its members Theſe ineſtimable ad- 
vantages can never be found in ſtates where profeſſions 
are hereditary, and attached to certain families. This 
ſort of diviſion produces invincible averſion, very dif- 
ferent from ſuch ſentiments as ſpring from difference of 
rank only, a difference which excludes not reciprocal 
attachments between inferiors and ſuperiors. A body of 
men united and attached from their infancy to one cer- 
tain profeſſion, know and eſteem only that profeſſion, 
and regard all others with a ſovereign contempt. From 
whence ariſe innate hatred, indelible jealouſy, and mu- 
tual diſdain among all the members of the ſtate. Mu- 
tual good-will, mutual deference, and one common in- 
tereſt, are the prop and bafis of every kind of govern- 
ment; all motives to which are deſtroyed by this wretch- 
ed policy. It renders the greater part of the citizens 
uſeleſs to each other. It acts in direct contradiction to 
the intention of ſociety; the end of which is to unite the 
minds of the perſons compoſing the ſtate, and to bring 
them to regard each other as brethren, and as members 
ol one and the ſame body. It ſuppreſſes the moſt ſalu- 
tary effects which men ought to draw from the neceſſity 
and habitude of living together. In ſuch ſtates every 
one regards as an alien, as a kind of enemy, a man of 
another tribe than his own. Let us take one example 
more, and judge of the paſt by the preſent. 
In all times, the people of the Greater India have 
been divided into different caſtes or tribes. In all times 
profeſſions have there been hereditary in families, and 
the tribes have never been permitted to contract allian- 
ces with each other . What is the effect of this fatal 
policy? Every tribe has its own language, its own reli- 
Zion, uſages, cuſtoms, and particular laws. There are 
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as many temples | or pagods as there ate tribes; no com- 
munication, no relation, all is ſeparate and peculiar, 
Hach pagod is ſerved by the miniſters of its own tribe f. 
| Every trade is confined to its own caſte, and can be ex- 
erciſed only by thoſe whoſe parents profeſſed ; it . A man 
of an inferior caſte, whatever merit he may have, can 
never riſe to one ſuperior*. The ſciences are inacceſ- 
E fible to every tribe but that of the Bramins and the Ra- 
13 jas *. Two men of different caſtes may not eat toge- 
11g ther, approach each other, nor converſe familiarly v. 
| They often come to blows on the ſubject of precedency*. 
One cannot conceive to what exceſſes the human mind 
Pig may be carried by ſuch prejudices and ſuch infatuation *. 
. There is ſuch a caſte held ſo low and contemptible, that 
0 thoſe belonging to it dare not look a man in the face 
4 who is of a caſte ſuperior. If they did take that liberty, 
he would have a right to kill them on the ſpot b. I dare 
not affirm, that the diviſion of the people into different 
14 4 clwkẽuſſes, and the hereditary profeſſions, produced as bad 
1 etlects in Egypt; but if the conſequence was the ſame, 
as is very probable ©, what ſhall we think of the wiſdom 
and foreſight of their firſt legiſlators? 

There was a fault ſtill more eſſential in the conſtitu | 
tion of the Egyptian government. Marriages were 
permitted between brothers and filters 4. That cuſtom 
is entirely contrary to the rules and principles of good 
policy. It could be neceſlary only when the earth was 
void of inhabitants and needed peopling; but ought to 
have been aboliſhed as ſoon as mankind began to mul- 
tiply, and political ſocieties to be formed. By the light 
of reaſon alone, moſt legiſlators perceived the inconve- 
niencics which muſt reſult from marriages between 
brothers and fiſters. They were ſenſible, that, without 
intermarriages, cach family would form a ſeparate and 


„ -r 


C-La Boulaye, p. 189.; Voyage de Pirard, p. 277. is © Lett. edit. t. 5. p. 16 
u Lett. edif. t. 24. p. 204. 


X Thid. t. 26. p. 221.3 Memoires de Trev. Mars, 10 f. p. 1). 
Y Lett. edif. t. 12. p. 6); Voyage de Pirard, p. 273. &c.; Anc. relat. des In- 


dies et de la Chine, p. 123, 124 2 Lett. Edif. t. 12. p. 68. 
a Thid. p. 96, &c. bd Lett édif. t. 12. p. 68. 
© Sec Herod, 1. 2. n. 47, 167, d Sce part . book f. art. 4. 
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1 independent body in the ſtate, by which means all ties of | 
common intereſt muſt neceſſarily be looſened. The 
= Chineſe proceed upon much wiſer maxims than did the | 
=E Egyptians. _ The laws of China not only forbid the | 
marriage of brothers and fiſters; they do not even per- 
mit alliances in the ſame family, be the affinity ever fo 
= diſtant*. This is a very prudent law, and founded on 
the trueſt policy. It was eſtabliſhed not only to unite 
all the ſubje&s in one common intereſt, but alſo to pre- 
vent any particular family from combining and forming 
confederacies, a fort of union which is always prejudicial 
to a ſtate. - RO ne 7% 


ting no deviation from the primitive uſages of the mo- 
narchy. The introduction of a novelty was, ſay they, | 
Ja prodigy in Egypt. All was done by precedent f. The | 
WEgyptians diſdained to borrow any thing from other na- 

tions 5. 20 . ; 
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What the partiſans of the Egyptians moſt eſteem in 


che character and genius of that people, is their attach- 
ment to their cuſtoms and their reſpect for their laws. 
They have beſtowed the greateſt praiſes on their con- 


ſtancy in obſerving them, and their ſtrictneſs in permit- 


1 
5 
tre > 


Certain however it is, that the Egyptians can deſerve 
no peculiar eulogium on this account. It is a principle 


Wand never change them. Their ways of thinking and 
acting are the ſame they ever were. Beſides, it is a- 


3 climates have a conſiderable influence on the characte- 
riſtic humour of a people. The always uniform tem- 


Wpecrature of Egypt is the cauſe of the ſolidity and con- 


; ſtancy of the inhabitants. It remains to inquire whether 
Wthis virtue puſhed to exceſs, may not become a vice. 

= We cannot reflect too much, nor take too many pre- 
autions before we tamper with the ancient conſtitu- - 
ions of a ſtate, and attempt any alterations; this ſcruple, 


: 


common to all the eaſtern nations. We know, that the | 
W Orientals are ſtrictly attached to their proper cuſtoms, | 


N 


; 


greed, that the temperature of the air and the poſition of 


Wowever, ought to have its hounds. It is certain, frone | 


* 


W © Martini, 1, 2. p. 37. # Plato de leg. l. 2. p. 580, I. . p. 386.3 Died. 
I. p. 74.; Porpbyr. de abſtin. I 4. p. 370, 37%, © Herod, I. z. n. 91 
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R experience, that a law may haye been very good at one 
time, yet ceaſe to be ſo at another, and even become a Wl 
grievance. It is equally true, that there are laws whoſe 
bad tendencies time only can diſcover. Circumſtances 
change, and it then becomes neceſſary to change the WF© 
9 political ſyſtem alſo, to aboliſh the ancient laws, and to 
oF | ſubſtitute new ones in their places. It is impoſſible that 
if { the firſt legiflator ſhould have foreſeen every thing, 
. Why ſhould we not avail ourſelves of uſeful diſcoveries 4 
7 _ in other climates? Is an inſtitution of leſs value 
becauſe it is not our work? Or ought that motive to Wl 
prevent our appropriating it, when the advantages which 4 
| may reſult from it are evident? In a word, a rigid at- 
tention to the obſervation of ancient laws, and refpe& MW 
for antique cuſtoms, ought. never to extend fo far as to 
reſtrain the efforts of genius and imagination. Time on- 
ly can give perfection to arts and ſciences. New lights 1 
are acquired every day, and every day our views are 
reQified and extended. Experience lays open the er- 
rors and abſurdities of ancient practices. It is then the 
part of good policy to reform the old and erroneous 
uſages, and to invent and eftabliſh more ſuitable me- 
thods in their room. This nevertheleſs i is what could 
not be done in Egypt. Conſtantly tied to the obſer- 
yance of primitive cuſtoms, they were not permitted to 
. deviate from them on any en the laws exprelsly | 
1938 ' torbade it v. * 
$48 The effect of this pernicious : manner of thinking has 1 
been ſuch, that, generally ſpeaking, the oriental nations 
have de no proficiency 1 in any kind whatſoeyer. They 
have drawn no improvement or advantage from their 
frequent commerce with the Europeans, but always li- 
mited and bound to their ancient uſages, they are the 
ſame juſt now that they were 3000 years ago. I think 
! the reaſon of this may be found in what I have former- 
| ty faid on the eſtabliſhment of hereditary. profeſſions in 
3 05 If they had permitted the introduction of new Wi 
| arts, they mult have created new tribes, and ſuffered the 
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_ EF Nepoſitaries of their ancient knowledge to periſh with 
ode Notwithſtanding the defects which 
ces Notwithſtan ing the defects which we have here ta- 
the 42 5 en notice of in the Egyptian politics, we muſt, how- 
| to ever, do juſtice to theſe people, and acknowledge that 
ha: Fneſe imperfections are made amends for by many ex- 
ing. pi £4 cellent maxims, and admirable principles, ſuch, in a 
ries 1 word, as are ſufficient to make us conceive a _ ad- 
lus Nantageous idea of their legiſlators. 
10 The Egyptians were certainly acquainted with many 
L ch of the trueſt maxims of government. This grave and 
you erious nation eaſily comprehended, that the trueſt end 


of politics is to make the people happy, and that they 
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* 5 Nan only be ſo in proportion as they are inſpired with 
on. ſentimentz of virtue and gratitude. With this view, 
: "to the attention of the legiſlature was turned to conciliate 
—_ mutual reſpect among the citizens, and to impreſs them 
; pas ith a juſt-and ready knowledge of their relative duties, 
the lence thoſe ſevere laws againſt murder, adultery, and 
-ous rapes, and all thoſe regulations invented and eſtabliſhed 


bor the ſecurity of the citizens againſt each other i. 
ence that infinite reſpe& they paid to old men. Ihe 
Sy ouths were obliged to riſe at their approach and yield 
them every where the firſt place k. In fine, the legiſla« 
ture took care to carry the rules of civility to the great- | 
Well extent. Theſe were ſo many civil and political ties 
invented to reſtrain licentiouſneſs, and maintain peace. 
e | and good order among the citizens; they were ſo many 
T9... {MWcxpcdicnts adapted to inculcate ſweetneſs of temper, and. 


They Wcapable of preſerving union, by baniſhing all the vices 


mer 5 which proceed from harſh and unpoliſhed characters. 
[thei From the ſame principle are derived the laws relating 
think eo the burial of the dead, the cuſtom of embalming and 


Ps. Wocpoliting them in magnificent ſepulchres, and that of 
nc in egarding the dead body of a father as the ſureſt pledge 
or the debt of his ſon g. All theſe inſtitutions tended 


f new 
on r * 
.d the ouriſh filial love and veneration for parents. They 


* i See part 1. book f. art. 2. | | 
* Herod. l. x, n. 30. | Ibid. m Supra, p. 14. 
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who had fo great a reſpect for their fathers when dead, 
muſt certainly have treated them with deference when , 
alive. That glory which is allowed the Egyptians of ü 
being the moſt grateful of all men a, demonſtrates the 
juſtneſs of the meaſures which the legiſlators had taken 
to ingrave that virtue in the hearts of their people. 


14 [ But there is. one cuſtom of the Egyptians which de- 
I { ſerves all the praiſes we can poſſibly beſtow; it is that of 
08 bringing the memory of the dead into judgment, and MW 


| making the lives of the deceaſed paſs a rigorous exa- 
{ mination before the honours of ſepulture were decreed 
them. The trial was held in public. It was the people 


g | { who deeided and pronounced ſentence *; and certainly 
N. there could not on ſuch occaſions be a more competent 
I judge. This was an excellent method for keeping the 
„ Vbole nation in their duty, the kings themſelves not 
158 being exempt from it. Hiſtory preſents us with no 
(1/8 cuſtom more prudent or more politic, tending to inſpire 


the citizens with the nobleſt ſentiments of honour and. 
virtue. Maxims like this have always been the foun- 
dation of ſuch empires as are known to have ſubſiſted 
1 thelongeſt time, and with the greateſt glory. 


all „ 


Of Greece. 


doms 
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Wn = 1 Have already indicated in the preceding volume 4 
"EH part of the revolutions which Greece underwent in 
1 the beginning of the ages which are now under conſi - 
„. | deration. There we ſaw how the return of the Hera- 
WS! clidz into Peloponneſus had produced an entire change 
115 in the different principalities of that part of Europe ?. It 

45 muſt be remembered alſo, that about the ſame time 
115 Thebes and Athens, whoſe government had hitherto 
R173. beenmonarchical, changed it into the republican a. There 
i | 8: were {till other commotions in Greece. Some king- 
i | n Diod. |. 1. p. 101. 0 Abid. pr 9g. 10. 
| | | See part 2, book 2. c. 3. art. 6, 4 Ibid. 
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doms which had been formed originally came to an 
end, and ſome new ones were raiſed. Many cities, after 
the example of Thebes and Athens, erected themſelves 
* into republics ?. The hiſtory of all theſe different 


| ſtates is not equally intereſting. 
We may affirm, that the knowledge of that of Athens 


4 and of Lacedzmon only is of any importance. Theſe 
= two cities, by means of the aſcendant and ſuperiority 
they acquired in Greece, directed the motions, and 
even modelled the genius of the whole nation. Athens 
and Lacedæmon were the leaders in all the principal 


events in which the Greeks were concerned: inſomuch 
that if we carefully ſtudy the hiftory of theſe two cities, 
we ſhall be perfectly well acquainted with the character, 
genius, and politics of the Greeks. I ſhall therefore 


content myſelf with laying open the Athenian and Spar- 
tan principles of government, with examining the form 
of it, and pointing out the differences between the go. 


1 rung maxims of theſe two republics. | 
ARTICLE I 
A T HE Ns. 


Abough the Athenians, like al the other ſtates 


cy. The power of their kings, reſtrained nearly to the 
mere command of the armies, was nothing in time of 
peace. Plutarch obſerves, that in Homer's catalogue of 
the Grecian forces at the ſiege of Troy, the poet di- 
ſlinguiſhes the Athenians by the name People *. © Yet at 
that time they were governed by a king *. Homer, by 
this diſtinction, undoubtedly intended to make known 
the bent of the Athenians towards democracy, and give 
us to underſtand that the principal W reſided in 


r Pauſan. I. 1. c. 43. p. 103. 


See part 2. book f. art. 7. t Iliad. L 2. v. 54. ; Plut. in Theſ. p. 11. D. 
* Mucſthcus was then their king, who had taken the crowa from Theſeus. 


the 


of Greece, were originally governed by kings, ne- 
ver any people were more ſtrongly inclined to democra- 
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the people: Upo n the death of Codrus, x difference 
which aroſe among his children, furniſhed the Atheni- 
ans, weary. of monarchiac] government, with a pretext | 
to aboliſh it. | 
Codrus, the prince Who ſo generouſly facrificed him- 
ſelf for His people, leſt two children, Medon and Ni- 
leus u. Medon was the eldeſt, and in that right ought 


4 to have ſucceeded to the crown; but Nileus oppoſed it, 

10 under pretence that Medon being a cripple, ſuch a de- | 
10 formity degraded the majeſty of the throne * The A- | 
4TH thenians referred the deciſion of this difference to the 
1 35 oracle of Delphos. The Pythian prieſteſs pronounced 1 
Ws in favour of Medon, and adjudged him the crown”? 1 
1 This deciſion, which confirmed the right of Medon, C2 
1 N ought to have removed all obſtacles; but either the peo- 
„ plwKkb had no regard for it, or, which is moſt likely, the ? 
= ſenſe of the oracle had an ambiguity, which the Athe- 
oh: nians interpreted ſo as to favour their inclination to a- 1 
% boliſh monarchy *. Be that as it will, they took occa- 1 
ſion from thence to change the form 'of their govern- 
ment, and ſuppreſs the royal authority. Jupiter was de- 
clared ſole monarch of Athens *. For the government . 
of the ſtate they choſe magiſtrates to whom they gave l 
the name of Archontes. Medon had no advantage but ˖ 
„ that of being honoured with that dignity. The firſt : 
N Archontes were perpetual. He who was inveſted with 
07H that office, held it for life e. Sg n 
Mech This new form of government ſubfiſted 331 years. . 
"11 But the Athenian people, who were fond to exceſs of 1 
{Bb liberty without bounds, looked upon the perpetual ar- f 


chontate as too lively an image of royalty. Reſolved to 
aboliſh even the ſhadow of it, they reduced the exerciſe 
of the archontate to ten years. 
his reduction, however, did not produce tranquilli- | 
ty. Jealouſy and the natural inquietude of the Atheni- 
ans repreſented that — of ten years as too long and 


my 


bas ew] 


$3. 


u Pauſan. I. 5. e. 2. init. x Ibid. Y hid. ORE 
4 See Markham p. 34. 2 Ibid, b Ibid, e bid. 
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I dangerous. With a view of oftener reſuming the au- 


thority which they reluctantly intruſted to their ma- 
giſtrates, this diſtruſtful people thought fit to abridge 
the time of their functions, and at laſt they ba 
the term of the archontate to one year only s. 
Theſe revolutions expoſed Athens to the greateſt ca- 


hamities. A power ſo limited as that of the archontes 


was inſufficient to reſtrain reſtleſs ſpirits, become jealous 
to exceſs of liberty and independence. Factions and 
broils aroſe every day, and all concord was at an ende. 
It would be difficult to determine exactly what was the 
form of government at Athens till the time of Solon, 


Ancient authors have not explained themſelves preciſe- 
= ly on this ſubject. We find nothing in their writings 
= which can give us a clear idea of it. It is very probable, 


that, for the internal government and preſervation of the 


ſtate, they obſerved moſt of the laws by which n 
was governed in the time of their kings . 


Athens Was in ſuch a ſituation as ee have drawn on 
its. tated ruin, Misfortunes inſtruct. The Athenians 
perceived that the ſtate could not ſubſiſt amidſt the 
troubles and diſſenſions which diſtracted it. They then 
conſidered how to check that ſpirit of independence 


which poſſeſſed the citizens. For this important work 


they cal their eyes on Draco, an illuſtrious perſonage, 


of known wiſdom and probity, and well verſed in divine 


and human laws s. They intruſted him with authority 
neceſſary to reform the ſtate, and to publith fuch laws 
as might remedy grievances which 1t was high time to 


put an end to. As the name of Draco is found in the 


lift of the archontes, we may believe, that it was du- 


ring his magiſtracy that he undertoos to reform the re- 
public. 


We do not find that before Draco the Athenians bad 
any body of laws reduced into writing b. Tx might 


9 


d Ibid. e plot. 10 Solon. p. 84, 85. f gee Pauſin. J. 4. 0. 5: ſub ſn 
8 A. Gellivs, l. 1. e. 18. hk Jeep. 8 advert. Appion. 1, dC 0. 
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indeed: have had written laws i, but they had not com- 
piled them, nor formed a code of them. The admini- 
ſtration of the laws was ſo uncertain, that almoſt all the 
judgments were arbitrary. They had not even ſpeciſied 
what actions were criminal, and what puniſhment ſhould 
be inflicted on thoſe who committed them x. Draco 


may be regarded as the firſt legiſlator of Athens 1. 


He was of a hard and auſtere character. His ſeverity 
was extreme, and making no diſtinction between offences, 
he puniſhed with death the ſlighteſt fault, equally with 


the moſt enormous crime *. Draco ene wel alſo the 


law which ordered proſecutions againſt things in- 
animate, when they had occaſioned the death of any 
one a. Being aſked why he decreed capital puniſhment 


for all forts of faults; becauſe, anſwered he, the ſmal- 


teſt appearsto me worthy of death, and I have been able 


to find no other puniſhment for the greateſt o. Herodi- 1 
cus ſaid of the laws of Draco, that they ſeemed leſs the 


work of a man than of adragon, alluding to the name of 
the legiſlatorꝰ. Demades, a famous orator characteri- 
ſed them very well, when he faid they were not written 
with ink, but with blood . Ariſtotle does not appear 
to have made a great account of them, fince he ſays 


that they were remarkable for nothing but their cruel- 


ty. There remains nothing of the laws of Draco, ex- 
cept ſome ſcattered fragments in different authors f. We 
do not find that this legiſlator changed any thing in the 
form of government*. He only conſtituted a new court 


called the Ephetes v. This tribunal compoſed of fifty. one 
judges, choſen amongſt thoſe of the greateſt diſtinction 


in the ſtate, became the chief tribunal or Athens. T hey | 


” Dee hene facaks of a law of Theſeps wrote upon a pier of. None. In 
Nezram, p. 633. C. bs 


k See part 2. book r, art. 8. Ia e 18, 
m Plut. in Sol. p. 87. E. n I bid. o Thid, 
p Ariſt. rhet. I. 2. c. 23. p. 879. B. q Plut. loco ſupra it, 


7 Polit. I. 2. c. 12. p. 337. C. 
f Thyſius has made a collection of them, apud Gronov, theſ. Gr. antiq. t. 5. 
ü Ariſt. logs cit. 1 Pollux, „ ſegm. 124, 125. 


appealed 


led 


TS appealed to them from the deciſions of all the other 
= juriſdictions, as the ſole judges in the laſt reſort. This 
great luſtre of the Ephetes was not of long duration. 
ne Arcopagus humbled by Draco, reſumed its ancient 
EE fplendor under Solon. . 
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The laws of Draco were too violent to ſubſiſt long, 


it they had been ſtrictly executed; the law would have 
1 deſtroyed more citizens than the ſcourges of heaven, or 
the ſword of the enemy. They were obliged therefore 
to ſoften the rigour of them; and the extreme ſeverity 
of theſe laws led into the oppoſite exceſs, licentiouſneſs 
and impunity. Factions and diviſions were renewed 
Vith greater force than ever. They relapſed inta their 
WT firſt troubles. The republic ſplit into as many parties 


as there were different forts of inhabitants in Attica *. 
They were ready to come to the worſt extremities. In 


WT this danger they had recourſe to Solon, who, by his rare. 


qualities, and particularly by his great moderation, had 


acquired the affection and veneration of the whole city v. 
They preſſed him to labour the ceſſation of difcord, by 
taking upon himſelf the management of public affairs. 


Solon heſitated long before he would charge himfelt 
with a commiſſion of fo much difficulty *; at length he 


vas elected Archon, without the form of drawing lots 
as in other elections , and with unanimous conſent they 


named him ſovereign arbiter and legiſlator of Athens d. 
. Solon, inveſted with abſolute authority, and maſter 


5 of the hearts of his fellow- citizens, applied himſelf ſtre- 


nuouſly to reform the government of Athens. He con- 


4 ducted himſelf with all the firmnelſs and prudence requi- 
W fite in a ſtateſman. Although he knew perfectly the 


whole extent of the evil, yet he did not think it expe- 
dient to correct certain abuſes which appeared too ſtrong 
to be remedied. He undertook no changes, but ſuch as 


be hoped to make the Athenians reliſh by means of 
reaſon, or force them to accept by the weight of au- 


* Plut. in Sol. p. 8s. y Plut. ibid. 


* lian. var. hiſt. 1. 8. e. 10. 


Vol. III. E. 


2 Plut. ibid. 


b Herod, L. n. 29.; Plut. p. 87. E. 
thority⸗ 
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thority, wiſely tempering, as he faid himſelf, force with 1 
lenity. Thus being aſked, whether the laws which he 1 
had given the Athenizas were the beſt which could 
have been preſcribed them? Yes, ſays he, the beſt that 8 
they were capable of receiving ©. = 
Solon began with repealing all the lights of Draco, e ex- ti 
cept thoſe which regarded murderers *. He then pro- Wt : 
| ceeded to the police of the ſtate, that is to ſay, to the 
1 diſtribution of offices, dignities, and magiſtracies. He 
left them alf in the hands of the rich, whom he diſtri- 
q bdauted into three different claſſes relative to their differ- 8 
[218 ent abilities. Thoſe whoſe revenue amounted annual- 
Rd! ly to five hundred meaſures, as well of grain as of dried 
5 uits and drinks, compoſed the firſt claſs, In the ſe- 
i cond were ranked ſuch citizens as had three hundred, 
1 and could maintain a horſe in time of war. In the third = 
were placed thoſe who had two hundred e. The fourth 
Th RR and laſt claſs' comprehended all hrelings, and ſuch as 
WT lived by their labour -—-:-P— A 
11 I be citizens of this claſs were never admined into 1 
offices. Solon gave them only the right of voting in 
the public aſſemblies. This privilege, which at the be- 
ginning appeared of little conſequence, became in the 
11 end very conſiderable, and rendered the people abſolute 
WE maſters of affairs, ſeeing the greater part of the law-ſuits 
RETRY and differences were brought back to the people by 
. right of appeal from all the ſentences of the magiſtrates. 
Beſides, as the laws of Solon had the deſect of being 
1 written with much obſcurity, perpetually wanted 
—— _ explanations, and the public cu mblies had the ſole i 
FP right of determining what ſenſe ought to be given . 
„ them s. It was alſo in theſe aſſemblies, that the great - 
WITH eſt affairs of the ſtate were decided, ſuch as peace and 
1 war, treaties, the regulation bf the finances, &c. P 
Wn Iꝓhhus the conſtitution of the government of Athens 
WS) was purely democratical; that is, all the authority was 
in the hands of the people » d, It appears, that Solon was 
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ſenſible of the inconveniencies of the exceſſive power 
X which he had truſted to the multitude. He conſidered 
X how to give it a check; and, in this view, he choſe out 
of every tribe a hundred perſons of merit, of whom he 
XX compoſed a new council called the ſenate. As in the 
time of this legiſlator there were only four tribes, the 
number of the ſenators was 400. The people could on- 
ly make decrees on what had been debated and propo- 
1 ſed in the ſenate i. Before the ſenate could aſſemble, the 
ſubject on which _ were to deliberate 'was to be pu- 
I blicly notified“. er the affair had been examined, 
they read to the people what had been concluded in the 
ſenate. Thoſe who had a mind to ſpeak, then mount- 
ed the tribunal of harangues. When afterwards they 
came to vote, the public crier began with calling with 
a loud voice the citizens who had paſſed the age of fifty 
years i, and proceeded to thoſe of thirty; for that age 
=X muſt have been attained before any one could have 
right of ſuffrage in the public aſſemblies. In the firſt 
place, they decided whether the affair ſhould be put un- 
der deliberation. In effect, the people had the power 
either purely and ſimply to reject the decree of the ſe- 
nate, or to order the execution of it after examination a. 
olute lt is on this ſubject, that Anacharſis ſaid one day to 
ſuits Solon: © I wonder, that, among you, ſages ſhould only 
e by i © have the right of deliberating, while that of deciding 
“is reſexved for foods. e i. 
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being To re-eſtabliſh the authority of the Areopagus de- 

anted 8 prefied by Draco, had been one of the firſt cares of So- 
> ſole lon. To this auguſt court he committed the general in- 

given 3 ſpection over the whole ſtate, and the care of feeing the 
great - laws obſerved, of which he made them the guardians 9. 
e and It is unneceſſary to enter into any detail of the civil re- 
WE gulations of this legiſlator, they are ſufficiently known. 
\thens We know the homage paid by the Romans to the laws 
y was of Solon, ſome of which ſubſiſt to this day, ſeeing they 
In was Bl Vere the foundation of the Roman law adopted by al- 


— 


i Plut. p. 88. D. x Potterie archeol. I. x. c. 26. p. 122. f 
1 Plut. t. 2. 5 784. C. m See Sigon de rep. Athen. |. 2. c. 34. 
p. 81. 8. © Plut. p. 88. F.; Athen. |. 4. c. 19. p. 168. 
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moſt all Europe. It appears, that Solon had borrowed 
many of them from the Egyptians ?. They engraved 
them upon rolls of wood ſet into frames, in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be eaſily turned round *. Theſe monuments 
were firſt depoſited in the citadel, and afterwards in the 


Prytaneum, to the end that all the world might have 


acceſs to conſult them. Some of theſe frames and 


rolls ſubſiſted Kill in the time of, Plutarch. f. 


To explain the conſtitution of the government of A- 
chens, is to make known its defects. Every ſtate where 
the people judges and decides, is eſſentially vitious. How 
in effect is it pofſible to debate affairs in aſſemblies ſo 


numerous? How is it poſſible even to be heard? We 


may judge of the multitude of auditors compoſing the 1 7 
aſſemblies at Athens, by the number of ſuffrages which 
the law exacted when a citizen was to be baniſhed by 


the oſtraciſm, or a ſtranger to be adopted. In either 


caſe, fix thouſand votes at leaſt were neceſſary . What 
troubles moreover muſt not have been occaſioned by 


party-diviſions, and the diverſity of opinions, intereſts, ne 


and private views? 
Solon, to make uſe of an expreſſion of Plutarch, had 
believed that the government of Athens, fixed and ſecu- 


red by the Areopagus and the ſenate of four hundred, as 
by two firm and immoveable anchors, would ceaſe to be 5 
agitated and tormented . The ſucceſs however did not 
anſwer his expectation. | Never ſtate Was more agi- | 


b Solon ſententfs adjutus Fgypti ſacerdotum, latis juſto aoderemine legibus Ro- 
Mano quoque Juri maximum addidit firmamentum.. Amm. Marcel. L 22. e. 16. p. 


346. 
It is true, that, according to Herodotus, I. 1. v. 29. and Plut. p. 92. Solon 


Was not in Egypt tilt after he had publiſhed his laws; but this legiſlator either 


underſtood the laws of Egypt before his voyage, or elſe he added to thoſe laws, 
and corrected them by the knowledge he had acquired in Egypt; for it is certain, 
even by the teſtimony of Herodotus, Diodorus, and Ammianus Marcellinus, 


that Solon had borrowed many laws from the Egyptians. See Herod. I. 2. n. 


377.3 Diod. I. 1. p. 88, 90.; Amm. Marcell. I. 22. c. 16. p. 846. | 
4 Plut. t. 1. p. 92. B. t. 2. p. 79.; A Gellius, J. 2. c. 12. ; Suid in Aber 


t. 1. p. 240. in KugGtiz. t. 2. p. 400. 


r Poll. I. 8. c. 10. ſegm. 128. 0 Plut. ſupra. 


© Demoſth. in Neæ ram p. 875. E.; Pollux, I. 8. e. . ſegm. 20.; Plut. is . 


Ariſtide, p. 322. F. 
u in So!, p. 98. E. 


tated, 


llinus; 
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plc would make of the 
them, and had therefore deviſed a check to reſtrain them; 
but this check was not ſufficient. The Areopagus had 


„A. 
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tated, or torn by more cruel diſſenſions. The tauſe can 


only be attributed to the too great authority poſſeſſed 
*X dy the people. © The raſhnels and licentiouſneſs of the 
popular aſſemblies have ruined the republics of 

Greece,“ ſays Cicero x. 
Jof Athens. 


I add, and particularly that 
Solon had indeed foreſeen the abuſe which the peo- 
power which he had intruſted to 


no part in the government; and the ſenate depending 
itſelf upon the people, could not repair a conſtitution of 


WT ſtate eſſentially bad and defective. There was even a 
radical vice in the conſtitution of this ſenate deſigned 
for a reſtraint upon the people. It was too numerous. 
== Compoſed in its original of 400 perſons, it afterwards 
= conſiſted of 600. Experience has always manifeſted, 
that the talents of the greateſt men are cramped when 
they are aſſembled; and that where there is the greateſt 
number of ſages, there is alſo the leaſt wiſdom ”. 


We commonly view the Athenians on their favoura- 


ble and advantageous fide. We are ſtruck with the 


ſhining images of the hiſtory of Athens, and impoſed 


upon by its luſtre. We are dazzled by the battles of 
Marathon and Salamis, by the pomp of the ſpecta- 


cles, by the taſte and magnificence of the public monu- 


ments, by that crowd of great men excellent in every 


way, which will render the name of Athens for ever 
precious and memorable. Nevertheleſs, if we would 


examine. the interior ſtate of this republic, very different 


ſcenes would preſent themſelves 2. We ſhould ſee a 
ſtate in inceſſant combuſtion, aſſemblies always tumul- 


W tuous, a people perpetually agitated by brigues and 
WH factions, and abandoned to the impetuoſity of the vileſt 


haranguer; the moſt illuſtrious citizens perſecuted, ba- 
niſhed, and continually expoſed to violence and in- 
Juſtice . Virtue was proſcribed at Athens, and ſervices 


7 Perſian letters, let. 22 6. 
a Id. iu 2. p. 454, 45 6. 


done 


* Pro Flacco, n. 7. t. 5. p. 244. 
* Scc Plato in Alcib. 10. p. 449. B. 


done their country forgot, nay oſten puniſhed by the 
oſtraciſm. What a government was that where the 
fight of ſuch citizens as had beſt ſerved the ſtate was o- 
dious and infupportable! Valerius Maximus had reaſon 
to exclaim, Happy Athens, after ſuch unjuſt treat- 
e ment, ſtill to have found citizens who loved their 


« country b. The hiſtory of all the other people of 


Greece cannotfurniſh near ſo many examples of injuſtice 
and ingratitude towards the benefactors of the ſtate, as 

does the ſingle city of Athens. 5 2 2701 
It cannot, however, be denied, that good - nature, ge- 
neroſity, and even greatneſs of ſoul, formed the gene- 


ral and predominant character of the Athenians. We 


might cite a thouſand examples. I ſhall relate no other 
than the law which ordained the conducting into the 
right road whoſoever had happened to loſe it. But 
the populace will always be populace; every where 
fickle, capricious, unjuſt, cruel, and hurried away by 
the firſt impreſſions. W individual Athenian was 
naturally good-natured, affable, obliging; but in the 

public aſſemblies it was no longer the fame man d. A- 
riſtophanes repreſents the people of Athens under the 
emblem of an old man, very ſenſible at home, but who 
falls into dotage in the public aſſemblies *© The une- 
qual conduct of the Athenians diſguſted their allies, and 
at length entirely alienated them. It was ſtill more in- 
ſupportable to the cities of their dependence. They 


treated them with the utmoſt rigour f. Thoſe. Cities were. 


forced to endure the caprice of a people flattered and 


perpetually ſeduced by their orators; that is to ſay, ac- 


cording to Plato, ae ese more dangerous and more 
terrible than the caprices of a prince ſpoiled by the flat- 
tery and homage of a few inconſiderable courtiers. 


r e Cicero de offic. l. 3. n. 12 

d Sce Plato de leg. I. 3.; Xenophon de rep. Athen.; Polyb. I. 6. e. 8. 
A lian. var. hiſt. I. 2. e. 19. l. 3, c. 18. I. 5. c. 13. 2 

© In Equit. act. 2. ſcen. 2. fk See Caſaubon in Athen. p. 114, 175. 
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ARTICLE IL 


LACEDAMON. 


4 1 W E have ſeen in the ſecond part of this work, that 


go years after the taking of Troy, the deſcen- 


"XX gents of Hercules retook poſſeſſion of Peloponneſus. 
XX They then marched under the conduct of three princi- 


pal chiefs, Ariſtodemus, Temenes, and Cteſiphon. 
| Theſe conquerors parted amongſt them the countries of 
which they had made themſelves maſters. Temenes had 
the Argolis. Meſſenia fell to Cteſiphon. Ariſtodemus 


WE dying in the courſe of this expedition, his two ſons 


Euriſthenes and Procles took his place, and had for 


their ſhare Laconia s. 


Theſe two princes did not think fit to divide the do- 


main adjudged to them. Neither did they reign alter- 
WT nately, as Eteocles and Polinices had formerly agreed 
to do at Thebes; but whether in virtue of their father's 


| orders, or from ſome other motives which we are ig- 
| norant of, they governed conjunctly and with equal au- 
| thority, each of them bearing the title of King of Lace- 
| demon, and being acknowledged in that quality. What 
is the molt aſtoniſhing, is, that theſe two brothers had 
the ſtrongeſt antipathy for each other. They never a- 
| greed, and all their life was paſſed in continual diſcords: 
even their deſcendents inherited that fatal miſunder- 
ſtanding ®, For this form of government did not end 


4 with them. The ſceptre remained conjunctly in theſe 


two branches which ſubſiſted about 900 years, during 
which time they gave kings to Sparta from father to 
lon without interruption. Thirty are reckoned in the 


J line of Euriſthenes, and twenty-ſeven in that of Procles. 
WT Lhele two families became extin& nearly about the 
W {ame time: remarkable ſingularities theſe, and of 


8 Supra, part a} x. c. 3. art. 6. 
, Herod, I. 6. n. 52.; Pauſan. |. 3 c. 1. p. 205, 206. 


which 


40 Of Gove r nme nt. Book I. 


which I believe no example is to be found in any other 
nation. f 
The revolution which had raviſhed the ſceptre from 
the deſcendents of Pelops to reſtore it to the Heraclidæ, 
had cauſed all the horrors of war to be felt in Pelopon- 
neſus. The inhabitants driven from their heritages had 
been conſtrained to fly, and to ſeek an afylum in the 
neighbouring provinces i. The country was left a de- 
ſert. The firſt care of Euriſthenes and Procles was to. 
think of means to repeople Laconia, The more readi- 
ly to attain this end, they determined to receive all 
ſtrangers who ſhould come, let their reaſons for retiring 
| | thither be what they would; and, in order to fix them, 
3s they granted them the rights and privileges of natives 
and citizens x. 5 5 = 
Ihe two kings then divided all Laconia into ſix parts, 
They choſe Sparta for their capital, and eſtabliſhed there 
their reſidence» From this ſeat of government, they 
ſent rulers into the cities of their dependence to ſignify 
their orders to the people', We are ignorant as to the 
reſt, what were then the laws and maxims of govern- 
ment. From this epocha till the reform of Lycurgus, 
the hiſtory of Sparta is very obſcure. We ſhall paſs W 
over theſe times of darkneſs, and proceed to the age of 
this famous legiſlator. . : 
Although the regal power was eſtabliſſied, and con- 
ſtantly ſubſiſted in the two branches of the reigning fa- 
mily, the ſtate felt at laſt the effects of the diſcords which 
this divided authority could not fail to occaſion. The 
two kings formed each a party to which every one at- 
tached himſelf according to his intereſts or particular in- 
clination. Theſe inteſtine diviſions forced the ſovereigns 
to ſeek, in emulation of each other, means to gain the 
affe ction of their ſubjects. They had recourſe to ſuch 
relaxations of authority as inſenſibly became very preju- 
dicial to the maintenance and tranquillity of the ſtate. 


} Ariſt. polit. J. 2. C. 9. P · 329. E.; Strabo, p. 560. | | | 
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; ed himſelf of the ſovereign power“. 


Eurypont ar - Saariabiicw, n of Procles, was the 


Ws 6:4 who, to pleaſe the people, remitted: ſomething of 
= the abſolute ar gan which the kings of Sparta ory 
WT always: a 3 a condefcenſion which produced hor- 
= rible con 

an infinity of miſchiefs which long affficted the ſtate. 
The 2 inſtead of growing more tractable, became 
only the more inſolent Liberty degenetated into inde- 
pendence. The kings had no longer any authority. 


uſion and: unbridled licentiouſueſs: a ſource of 


tion a. In the midſt of theſe: troubles and anarchy a 


2 peared Lycurgus , whoſe prudenceiand firmneſs wrought | 


an entire change in the government of Lacedæmon. 


igned ſome months. But 


curgus declared him king, and from t t wiltant d 


A conduct ſo generous did not 3 the ae 
which ſome enemies of Lycurgus had deſigned to raiſe 


diſſipate them entirely; this great man condemned him- 


ſelf to a voluntary exile. He undertook many voyages, 

with a view of conſulting the moſt able and experienced 
ſages in the art of governing. He went firſt to Crete; 
then paſſed into Aſia; and laſtly travelled into Egypt, 
then the abode of ſcience and politics -. 


_ Lycurgus had governed the ſtate but three months, 
but that time was ſufficient to make known his ies. 


His virtues had attratted the eſteem and veneration of 


. . ay « 1 
« ty * Fa 1 
1 3 4 a . 41 * . 
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m Plut. in Lycurg. p. 40. a $5. OM Plut, p. 40, 41. 
o Plut. p. 4 43. as . 


Vol. III. . all 
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They even dared to attempt their ſacred perſons. Eu- 
aomes, the father of 3 loſt his bife in a Ledi 


WW This famous legiſlator might caſily have mounted the 
+ throne. upon the death of his elder bro 

W left no male: iſſue: he even r 
having learned that the queen his, ſiſter- in. law was preg- 
Ws nant, he declared that the crown belonged to the child 
W which ſhould be born, if it were a ſon.” He kept his 
JW word; and the queen being delivered a a prince, Ly- 


er, whot had 


of the upri ightneſs of his intentions. To calm theſe and 
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all his fellow-citizens??. . His abſence. ade! them ſtill 
more ſenſible of their value. Diſorders had fo increaſed in ef 
in Sparta, that the whole ſtate ſent deputies ſeveral times Wins, 


to preſs his return J. This diſpoſition of the minds of = cratic 
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the citizens determined Lycurgus to reviſit his country. 7 differ 
He immediately reſolved to change the form of govern. WH . 
ment, perſuaded that the eſtabliſhment of ſome particu- weab 
har laws could bring no relief to the ny che wanted " at 
cures: 4 1 205 or th 
Before 1 8 his Auen © wont to Delphos tions 
to conſult Apollo upon the deſign he meditated. The Citize 
god approved it. He received the moſt favourable an; auth 
wer. The prieſteſs ſaluted him the friend of the gods; W were 
exclaiming has ſhe knew not whether ſhe: ought not t0 enjoy 
regard him as a divinity rather than a mere mortal. lf hono 
Then ſhe aſſured Lycurgus, that A pollo had -granted-his WW eſt re 
petition, and that he ſhould fam 2 a ſtate: hes moſt Ex: = T7} 
cellent that had ever exiſted ſ. be ders, 
Mee eaſily conceive what 1 1 a1 anal Lyeur: rity. 
gus acquired by ſuch a ſanction, and how inch); it aſſiſt⸗ main 
ed him in removing difficulties. Onthis return to La- ple; 
cedæmon, he began by gaining the moſt eminent of the want 
city, by communicating to them his deſigns. Being ſuppe 
aſſured of their conſent, he engaged them to meet in Wi appe 
arms in the public ſquare, to aſtoniſh and intimidate ſenat 
thoſe who ſhould attempt to oppoſe his projects . He of a 
met with no obſtacles, and did whatever he pleaſed- exan 
I I ſhall paſs over in filence the detail of the inſtitutions aſſen 
and ordinances of Lycurgus. I ſhall only remark, that peop 
this legiſlator did not think fit to commit his laws to The 


writing: he even very expreſsly forbade it. He wanted 


to imprint them into the minds and hearts of hisfellow- 1 
citizens *, and he ſucceeded. It is oberrable, allo, that Ye 
this legiſlator would make no civil law. OL. 
It r. be difficult, as to the reſt, ta ahve a just and] e 
preciſe, i idea of the political government of L ne 55 0 
Þ Plit. p. 41. A. 2 F.” a Plut. p. 44. wid. wg 
f Plut. in Lycurg. p: 42 ak, Pia. | Ry p. 4. 
* Id. ibid. | 


III | : | * Plato 


1 15.55 h | Of. Government, — 
b Plato himſelf agrees, that it is not poſſible to define it v. 


in effect, the government of Sparta was, properly ſpeak- 
ing, neither monarchical, nor ariſtgeratical, nor demo- 
cratical; it was mixed, and participated of all nated 


* 2 
- 


= J:fcrent kinds of political conſtitutions: 


were accountable for their condu@®:; - However, they 


eſt reſpe& and conſideration ©. 
ine ſenate; compoſed, of twenty-eiglit kite: mem- 
bers, was originally pofſeſſed of a very extenſive autho- 


wanted to engroſs too much power, and on the contrary 
ſupporting the intereſts of the people, when the kings 


of a double vote :. The ſenate alone had the right of 
W cxamining affairs, and propoſing them in the public 
aſſembly; but when they had given their opinion, the 


= people were the maſters either to approve or reject it F. 
The Ener as I have already laid, were elective. It 


„ De leg. "pe 3 D. Se alſo Ariſt. pole. 1. 4. c. 9. 
2 See Tbueyd. J. 1. n. 79, 85, 87. ; Ariſt. polit. I. 3. c. 14. 
2 See Herodot. I. 6. n. 56. 
d Herod. 1. 6: n. 92,65. ; Thucyd. L's. n. 40 6 Diod. L 12. p. 633.5 
Plut. t. 1. p. 806. F. . 
© Herod. I. 6. n. 36.3. Plut. t. 1. p. 84. Ts. . 
© Herod, I. 6. n. $7. Thucydides pretends that each king had but one . 
. n. 20. 


r Plut in Lycurg, 5.45. B. 


" F 2 Hip Was 


n. There were two kings at Sparta, but their] power was 
i- Veak and greatly cireumſcribed; It does not appear, 
chat their will had any conſiderable influence in the ſtate, 
or that they had any great exedit in the public delibera- 
os tions: They were, properly ſpeaking, only the firſt 
citizens of, the ſtate *; they acknowledging a ſuperior 
5 authority in the Ephori and the people, to whom they 


3 vw: 


r 


L, | enjoyed great privileges, ſufficient to diſtinguiſh them 
W honourably. Their perſons alſo were held in the nt . 


1 rity. This body had been, inſtituted by Lycurgus to 
maintain an equilibrium between the kings and the peo- 
ple; the ſenate ſiding with the kings when the people 


appeared tov enterpriſing *. The kings aſſiſted in the 
ſenate when they thought proper, and had the privilege 


— 3 1 — 
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44 Of Government, Book. 
was by vote and in their aſſembly, that the people pros A YT 


by oppoſing to it the power of the Ephori. This efta- | T 
bldnment took place about 130 years kalter Lycurgs * 


a year in office . They were choſen by the people, and 


ceeded to that important choice b. "ol 
Ihe power of the ſenate enpchted” very ſoon too | IT 
ſtrong and abſolute. It was reſolved to give it a check, 


The Ephori were five in number b, and remained only MW c 


often taken from amongſt thoſe of the loweſt condition. the) 
Eſtabliſhed to defend the rights of the nation againſt the BW re-c 
enterpriſes of the kings and of the ſenate, they had a 1 
good deal of reſemblance with the tribunes of Rome. dud 
Although their magiſtracy was limited to a year, they the 
became fo powerful, that, in the end, the whole autho- Wl the 
uy reſted in their hands. The Ephori had a power to theſ 
| the ſenators, to put them in priſon, and even to Spa 
puniſh them with death i. The kings were obliged to 7 
them at the third fummons =, They had a right WW con! 
to fine them, and put them under arreſt . When the aſſer 
kings entered the ſenate; the Ephori were diſpenſed alſo 
with rifing at their approach; but the _ were trat 
obliged to pay them that mark of reſpect . Every 1 
month they renewed the oath of fidelity to the ſtate, = Vas. 
Ephori in the name of the republic, and the kin nate 
their own name. The kings obliged themſelves by ban Kkine 
and promiſed to govern according to the Taws and cuf- . diffe 
toms. The oath that the Ephori took in the name of othe 
the republic, was, that they would maintain the perſons MF ſour 
and authority of the kings as long as they ſhould exactiy e! 
obſerve their promiſes *, For a further check upon the Wl g'tat 
kings, theſe We had contrived a very ſingular all t 
expedient founded on the ENOFANeE. and fuperſtition of lerve 
the people. £ | | | of a 
a d n „ NG : | that 
25 A poli, at * ee . Jafin. TTY of the phon. caulk 
The greateſt number, however, refer their original to Fhwopom pus, who reigned 5 
130 years after Lyecurgus. fr pf 
n Pauſ. 1. „ 1. i Cragius apud Gronov. Wel. Gr. antiq. t. ol p. 2 $70, C Pl 
K Ariſt, polit. I. 2. c. 9. p. 330. A. | | Renophon de rep. Lac. % 4 
m Plot. in in Agid. &. Cleom. p. 860, E.; Corn. Nepos in Ageſil. n. 4. Pl 
u Corn. Nepos in Pauſ. n. 3, &K85. » Xenoph. de rep. Laced. ſub. fin. 4 Pl 
V Plut. t. 2. p. 819, A. | d Xenoph. loco cit. kite 
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k eery nine years the Ephori choſe a night with a very 


dear and ſerene ſky. They fat down in the open fields, 


5 ME keeping a profound ſilence, and their eyes fixed upon 


: SE the heavens. If they ſaw a ſtar fall, that is to fay, if 
"Wo they perceived one of thoſe luminous exhalations which 


1- 
ve often ſee ſhoot along the ſky, they immediately ac- 


= $ods. They ſuſpended them from their functions till 
= they ſhould receive from the oracle an order for their 


re-eſtabliſhment*, 


aud of the queens*. Laſtly, they had the keeping of 
the public treaſure *, and the general inſpection over all 


Ws theſe magiſtrates *. They cauſed the ſame diſorders at 
Sparta, as the tribunes of the people at RRme. 
The people alſo had great authority at Sparta, and a 
conſiderable ſhare in the government r. The public 


he N 11 


och fy 2 aps 8 
C 


alſo in theſe aſſemblies that the election of the magi- 
ſtrates was made . N 


nate, five Ephori, and the aſſembly of the people, is a 


other, ſhould in all appearance have been a perpetual 
ſource of inteſtine troubles and difſenſions. Nevertheleſs 


Litated than that of Sparta; and Polybius ſays, that. of 
ular all the people known in hiſtory, none had fo long pre- 

ſerved their liberty >. This certainly was not the effect 
Jof a government fo defective in its conſtitution as was 
W that of Lacedzmon. We can therefore aſcribe the 
cauſe only to the laws of Lycurgus. So long as they 
1 Plut. in Agid. & Cleom. p. 800. B. f 

Elan. var. bit. I. 3. c. 8g. . X Polit. 1. 2. c. 9. p. 330. 

1 Plato de leg. I. 4. p. 329. D. 2 Thucyd. I. 1. 5 + 3775. 87. 
ab. fin. * Plut, in Lycurg. p. 43. 8. d I. 6. c. 6. p. 4. 
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cuſed the kings of having incurred the anger of the 


+2 The Ephori had alſo the charge of watching the con- 


1 the ſtate . Ariſtotle juſtly blames the eſtabliſhment of 


aſſemblies 1 decided the affairs of the ſtate z. It was 
The government of Lacedæmon, where the authority 
was divided by five different bodies, two kings, a ſe- 
: | kind of political paradox. The oppoſition of all theſe 


different powers which reciprocally thwarted each 


ve meet in hiſtory with no ſtate which has been leſs a- 


{ Plato in Alcibiad. 1. p. 441. A, t Xenoph. de rep. Laced. ſub hn. | 
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46 of Government Book ik: Boo 
Were exactly obſerved, the intereſt of the ſtate prevailed grat 
over all private conſiderations, and Sparta was the ter- coni 
ror of her neighbours. Her ruin followed as foon as the ven 
loft ſight of them. fror 
In effect, we cannot but allow chat there was a | great aki 
fund of wiſdom and prudence in the laws of Lycurgus. WW thel 
They have been the admiration of the moſt famous pos MW by t 

| Iticians of antiquity, and juſtly too, even though they . 1 
were to be judged by the event. But let us take it a- e 
long with us, that theſe regulations could only be pro- Aſia 
per for a ſtate of ſmall extent, and were really Fay Abe Waite! 
ble only amongſt a people who were not numerous, in t 
ſuch as thoſe of which Greece was compoſed. In the eta! 
time of Lycurgus, they reckoned in Sparta only nine wen 
inhabitants e, and thirty thouſand in the coun- then 
In fo ſmall a ſtate a people may be educated and Atti 
e like a ſingle family. From this principle, 1 che 
go ſay with Polybius, that the form of the government ber e 
of Sparta was well enough adapted to it, as long as the Athe 
Lacedzmonians aimed not at extending the bounds of and 
their dominions. But this ſame government became of a 
imperfect and defective from the moment that Sparta Lydi 
ſuffered herſelf to be hurried away by views of phe led J 
tion, and conceived 1 of eee N "my 
1 tion, 

A R 1 1 0 L E III. Ach: 

07 the Greek Colonies, | 10 P, 

Tura attention which 1 have given to the hiſtory of oblig 


Athens and of Lacedzmon, has occaſioned the 
omiſſion of an event which ought not however to be 
forgot. I mean the number of Grecian colonies, which, 
about the beginning of the ages we are going through, 
: quitted their mother-country, and went to form eſtabliſh 
ments in many parts of Afia and Europe. In the pre- 
ceding volume I have indicated the ule of "IDA emi- 


OY. Herodot. L 5 n. 234. | d plutareh. in L peur 8 p. a B. 
Ee Polyb. 1. 6. c. 6. P „491. "Ste alſo PEfpcit des lojx, U. po * 7. | 
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girations. There we ſaw what had been the effec and 
W conſequences-of the revolution which Greece under. 
= went when the Heraclide came and wreſted the ſceptre 
Ws from the deſcendents of Pelops, about 80 years after the 
aking of Troy. The moſt renowned and celebrated of 
= theſe colonies, were thoſe which were formed in Aſia 
7 by the Ionians, the Molians, and the Dorians.' 
== The Trojan war had given the Greeks an opportuni- 
a= ty of acquiring a pretty exact knowledge of the Leſſer 
Aſia. The Tonians anciently eſtabliſhed in Attica, but 
1 afterwards ſettled in Peloponneſus, had remained then 
Ws in tranquillity till ſuch time as the Heraclidæ came to 
W rctake poſſeſſion of it. The Achæans, at that time dri- 
Len from Laconia, fell upon the Ionians and contirained | 
W them to quit Peloponneſus. The Ionians took: refuge in 
Attica f; but having multiplied to ſuch-a degree that 
che country could no longer maintain ſo great a num- 
ber of inhabitants, Nileus, that fon of Codrus whom the 
W Athenians had 'rejecteds, placed himſelf at their head, 
and conducted 7 5 into Aſia. : They took. poſſeſſion 
of a country which was then bounded by Caria and by 
Lydia: It is that which from them was afterwards cal- 
led Ionia. There they built twelve Prey bo oe Co- 
fen Clazomena, eil it! 5 
This colony had been preceded by another, emigra- 
I tion, which is not leſs famous in hiſtory. : Thoſe of the 
Achzans: who deſcended from Aolas, having: been 
driven from Laconia by the Dorians, who returned in- 
to Peloponneſus with the Heraclidæ, found themſelves 
obliged to ſeek: for new lands i. They put themſelves 
under the conduct of Penthileus, that fon of Oreſtes 
who had been dethroned by the Heraclidæ. After ſome 
rambling they fixed themſelves in the Leſſer Afia, be- 
tween Ionia and Myſia, and gave that country the name 
of Aolia. Smyrna and many other cities dure their 
foundation to Tat my . <q | 


| f See 1 l. 1. c. 3. art. 6. ; 4s of 20, & 29. 
Marm. Arnnd. ep, 26; Pauſ. 1. 7 e. 2. init; Alia). vat. fy LESS, 

i See part 2. 1, 1.6. 3. art. 6. | 2 

ee 13. p. 872 Vell. Patere. L t. n. ay 4. f 
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Ihe third colony, which paſſed about the ſame time 
from Greece into Afia, was compoſed of Dorians. They 


had accompanied the Heraclidæ in their expedition a- 


gainſt the Athenians in the reign of Codrus. The He. 


raclidæ were beaten; but their defeat did not preyrent 
their ſeizing the country of Megara, and giving it to 
the Dorians. A part of this people remained in that 
country; ſome of them paſſed into Crete; but the far, 


greateſt number eſtabliſned themſelves in that part of 4 . 
the Leſſer Aſia which from them was called Doria. 


There they built Halicarnaſſus, Cnidos, and other cities. 
They alſo ſpread themſclves into the iſlands of Rhodes, 


Cos, &c. 


I ſhall ſay nothing of ſeveral other colonies which 
went from Greece about the ſame time, and ſhall paſs 
over in filence thoſe conſiderable ſettlements which we 


know were made by the Greeks in Italy”, in Sicily, 


on the borders of the Pontus Euxinus *,-and as far as 
the coaſts of Africa v. This detail would lead us too 


tradiction the moſt famous of all thoſe which were ever 
formed by the Greeks. They prove ſufficiently to what 


aaſion 


n 
9 2 


a height this part of Europe was formerly peopled. We 
are aſtoniſhed, that ſo inconſiderable a nation as the 
Greeks, ſhut up in the compals of a country not equal 


to a fourth part of France, ſhould have been in a con- tion of 


dition to ſend out almoſt at the fame time ſo great a 


number of colonis. 


Ihis perhaps would be the proper place to propoſe uu be 


ſome reflections on the facility and inclination which the 
ancients had to form and ſend ſo many colonies into 


uſage which ſingularly characterizes the ages of which! 
am now ſpeaking. One might alſo conclude with much 
probability, that families multiplied much more at that 
time than they appear to do now. There might bt 


room for forming many reaſonings on the cauſe of that 


1 Strabo, I. 14. p. 965. - | : 
n Marſham, p. 510, u Id. p. 463. 7 Hl. p. 516. p Id. Ibid 
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7 WT reſtleſs humour which rendered the ancients ſo ſubject 
FI: to migrations, and which led them to change their a- 
pode with a facility that always aſtoniſhes us at preſent. 

* ba effect, many ages paſſed before the greateſt part of 
5 the ancient nations were well eſtabliſhed or fixed for a 


continuance in the ſame diſtrict, All theſe different 


2M objects which I have here indicated, would undoubtedly 
deſerve to be examined with great attention; but this 
Aiſcuſſion would divert us too much from the principal 
object which ought to employ us in the preſent article. 
I return therefore to the Grecian colonies. 

I fee nothing particular to fay on the form of govern- 
ment followed by the different colonies of which I have 
peen ſpeaking. As moſt of theſe tranſmigrations were 
Fnade only about the time that the republican ſpirit be- 
gan to be predominant in Greece, the colonies which 
ent from it conformed themſelves to thoſe ideas, and 
adopted, in conſequence, the republican government. 


1 nings, they differed little from thoſe of which I had oc- 
caſion to give an account in the ſecond part of this 
ve | Pork, in explaining the ancient government of Greece, 


| 3 In procels of time only it became neceſlary to make 
auch alterations as were ſuitable to the particular poſi- 


ion of each colony. 


ian hiſtory. My intention is not to deliver all that 


nay be found worth notice in a nation ſo worthy of our 


ludy and of our attention. I ſhall only ſay a word on 
E the revolution which was wrought in the government, 

Wnanners, and genius of the different ſtates of Greece, 
Wuring the ages here under conſideration. 

5 Greece in one ſenſe comprehended but one and the 
me prople, and, till about the middle of the ages we 
bt re now going through, a pretty cloſe uniformity of 
hat Wnanners prevailed. But, from that epocha, there is to 


„dec book x. c. 3. art. 8. 
Ibid 


1:6 WM Vor. II. . be 


As to the laws civil and political, that they eſtabliſhed 
originally, it is to be preſumed, that, in their begin- 


I ſhall carry no further my reſearches into the Gre- 
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The third colony, which paſſed about the ſame time | 
from Greece into Afia, was Lene of Dorians. 52 


had accompanied the Heraclidæ in their expedition: as | 


gainſt the Athenians in the reign of Codrus. The He: 
raclid were beaten; but their defeat did not prevent 


their ſeizing the country of Megara, and giving it to 
the Dorians. A part of this people. remained! in that 


country; ſome of them paſſed into Crete; but the far 
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greateſ number cſtabliſhed themſelves in that part of | A ; 1 


the Leſſer Aſia which from them was, called Daria. 


2 alſo ſpread enen into the ilands of een of 
_ it : 
I fhall ſay nothing of: 4 they . OI which 3 


een 1 
over in ſilence thoſe conſiderable ſettlements which we Bl © 
know were made by the Greeks in Italy *, in Sicily“ » cnt f 
on the borders of <= Pontus Euxinus ?,-and as far as adopte 
the coaſts of Africa ?. This detail would lead us too Is to 
tradiction the moſt famous of all thoſe which were ever a 
formed by the Greeks. They prove ſufficientiy to what 

a height this part of Europe was formerly peopled. We 


are aſtoniſhed, that fo inconſiderable a nation as the 


went from Greece about the ſame time, and ſhall paſs 


far. The colonies of the Leſſer Aſia are without con- 


Greeks, ſhut up in the compaſs of a country not equal 
to a fourth part of France, ſhould have been in a con- 
number of colonies. 

This perhaps would be the proper hm, to proþeſe 


ſome reſſections on the facility and inclination which the 
ancients had to form and ſend ſo many colonies. into 


countries often remote. One might dwell upon that 


uſage which ſingularly characterizes the ages of which! 


am now ſpeaking. One might alſo 9 with much 
probability, that families Seed, much more at that 
time than they appear to do now. There might br 


room for forming many reaſonings on the cauſe By that 


1 3 1. 14. p. 965. : 1 | ; ITY 
* Marſham, p. 310. u Id. p. 463. . a > p. 576. p Id. Ibid 
EE reſtlaſ 


There they built Halicarnaſſus, Cnidos, and other cities. ö 
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3 "= humour which rendered the ancients ſo ſubject 
=. migrations, and which led them to change their a- 
ode with a facility that always aſtoniſhes us at preſent. 

n effect, many ages paſſed before the greateſt part of 
1 he ancient nations were well eſtabliſhed or fixed for a 
1 continuance in the ſame diſtrict. All theſe different 
1 ces which I have here indicated, would undoubtedly 
aeeſerve to be examined with great attention; but this 
iſscuſſion would divert us too much from the principal 
bject which ought to employ us in the preſent article. 
return therefore to the Grecian colonies. 

l fcc nothing particular to fay on the form of govern- 
nent followed by the different colonies of which I have 


I Þnade only about the time that the republican ſpirit be- 
Ee an to be predominant in Greece, the colonies which 


; Tae che it is to be preſumed, that, in their begin- 
nings, they differed little from thoſe of which J had oc- 
Wcalion to give an account in the ſecond part of this 
: Wo. in explaining the ancient government of Greece ®, 

In procels of time only it became neceſſary to make 
uch alterations as were ſuitable to the particular poſi- 


n-. tion of each colony. 

a1 {hall carry no further my reſearches into the Gre- 
ian hiſtory. My intention is not to deliver all that 
ole nay be found worth notice in a nation ſo worthy of our 
the udy and of our attention. I ſhall only ſay a word on 
to he revolution which was wrought | in the government, 
hat anners, and genius of the different ſtates of Greece, 
h 1 uring the ages here under conſideration. 

> Greece in one ſenſe comprehended but one and the 
1 


ame people, and, till about the middle of the ages we 
ire now going through, a pretty cloſe uniformity of 
Wnanners prevailed. But, from that epocha, there is to 


1 See book x. c. 3. art. 8. 
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een ſpeaking. As moſt of theſe tranſmigrations were 


ent from it conformed themſelves to thoſe ideas, and 
adopted, in conſequence, the republican government. 
s to the laws civil and political, that they eſtabliſhed 
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be obſerved a great variety and diſagreement in the 
manners and conduct of the different ſtates which com- 
poſed the Greek nation, It 1s ealy to penetrate the 
cauſe, if we reflect but a little on the events of which 
this part of Europe was the theatre, 

Government and manners had been originally the 
fame or nearly alike in the different ſtates of Greecr, 
although founded by various colonies. Let us run 
through the firſt ages of the hiſtory of Athens, of Ar- 
gos, of Sicyon, Thebes, Sparta, Corinth, Mycenæ, we 
{hall obſerve no difference in the adminiſtration of theſe 


different ſtat. s. We ſee the ſame uniformity ſubſiſt for 
many ages, and till after the r turn of the Heraclidæ 


into Peloponneſus. As yet the Greeks were very 1g- 
norant in arts and ſciences, in commerce, navigation, 


the art military, and politics. This I have proved ſuf- 


ficiently in the ſecond part of this work, where 1 en- = ' 
deavoured to make known the ſtate of the Greeks in 
relation to all theſe different objects. That nation was 


then unc nlightened and very poor, quiet of conſequence, Ml 
and without ambition. Some ages after the return of 
the Heraclidæ, the appearance of things was changed. 


The Gr: ks began to acquire knowledge; immediately «1 

a general revolution in genius was effected, a univerial 

impulſe was felt. Here begins the epocha of that va- Þ 

ricty, and of that oppoſition which cver after reigned | in 
the manners of the different people comprehended un- an 

der the name of Greeks : oppofitions which however MR © 


did not become very perceptible till ſome time after Ly: 


curgus and Solon. Then all the different re publics of 
Greece completed their form of government and con- 
ſtitutions, and, by a neceſſary conſequence of events of 
this kind, their primitive turn of thinking changed alſo. 
Lach ſtate opened its eyes on its own intereſts, and Wi 
formed laws and maxims relative to its poſition and 
particular views. A general attention was roufed to 


the objects of politics, arts, and commerce. Factions 
aroſe along with ambition and luxury. Even the riches Wi 
ot genus, with which the nation was ſo abundant); 

provided, W 
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1 provided, were made the beſt of. Orators as well as 
13 philoſophers acquired from this moment a degree of 
eſteem, credit, and authority, beyond the example of 
any other country. Ow. 
This change was not advantageous to Greece. The 
opulence of ſome of the republics inſpired them with 
BE thoughts of ambition and rivality. Inſenſibly a ſpirit 
of encroachment and domincering ſeized the different 
= {ates of that part of Europe. Each of them affected 
MW ſuperiority, and aſpired to the direction of the whole 
© nation. The general intereſt diſappeared, and was ſa- 
WE crificed to particular views. Greece then was torn 
== with factions and inteſtine diviſions. In vain did the 
„ patriots attempt to raiſe thcir voice, and repreſent the 
fatal conſequences of thſe quarrels; they were not li- 
ſtened to. The republics, {ſeduced and led by fiery ora- 
| KT tors, tore each other to pieces, and engaged continually 
in the moſt bloody and obſtinate wars. The iſſue was 
EZ moſt fatal to the nation. The advantages which the 
== Greeks alternately gained over each other, began by 
RE mutually weakening them, and ended by ſowing in all 
EZ hcarts, ſuch ſeeds of hatred and animoſity, as rendered 
for ever irreconcileable all the different people compre- 
.1 BE hended under the name of Greeks, It is thus that 
they paved themſelves the way to ruin by reciprocal 
loſſes, and by a conduct which put them out of condi- 
tion of uniting to defend the common liberty. This 
„ miſunderſtanding joined to the weakneſs occaſioned by 
WE a train of continual wars, at length ruined Greece, and 
borced her to ſubmit for ever to a foreign yoke. 
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JF 
of Arts and Manaufaures, 


FTY*HE objects which we are about to examine in 
: this third part of our work, are of a kind ſome- WF 
© thing different from thoſe which employed us in 
the preceding volume. There we examined the origin 
and progrefs of the arts among the moſt ancient peo- 
ple. To fulfil this deſign, we were obliged to enter in- * 
to many details which would now be ſuperfluous. The 
ages which we are now ſurveying, offer us nothing new 
of this kind. With the exception of the Greeks, the 
other nations of whom I have had occaſion to ſpeak, i 


added nothing to the difcoveries they had bern long in perd 


poſſeſſion of. I ſhall therefore attend only to ſuch ſtrokes WM eus 
as are capable of characteriſing the genius and taſte which ou 
reigned in the enterpriſes, and in the monuments of the who 
Indeed the 
epocha which at preſent engages our attention, is that 
of the glory and fplendor of theſe people. After the if 
conqueſts of Cyrus, ſucceſſively ſubjected to the Per- 
ſians, Greeks, and Romans, they fell into abſolute de- 
cay, and their genius ſeemed to be extinguiſhed with 


Aſſyrians, Babylonians, and Egyptians. 


their liberty. 
The hiſtory 


after this epocha, the Greeks took the moſt ſublime 
flights. They then enriched the arts with all that ima- 
gination and taſte could furniſh. They caught the 


real beauties which neither the Egyptians nor the Afia- 
On tics 


of the arts among the Greeks in the 
ſpace of time comprehended in this third part, does not 
_ preſent us with objects worthy of much attention. The 
progreſs of theſe people was, in every kind, much i 
ſlower than thoſe of the Egyptians and Afiatic nations. 
The ages we are now going through are not yet thoſe 
which have immortalized Greece But about 200 years i 
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Book II. 
es were ever acquainted with. We ſhall not however 
enjoy this magnificent ſpectacle; it would be neceſſary 

for that purpoſe to deſcend to the time of Pericles, or 
even of Alexander. The bounds I have preſcribed my- 
ſelf will not permit it. Let us content ourſelves with 
= contemplating the dawn which uſhered in ſo fine a 
ay. 


lon to Nimrod a. 
the opinion of thoſe among the writers of antiquity who 
attributed to the ancient Ninus and Semiramis the ſu- 
perb works which have rendered theſe two cities fo fa- 
W mous, was not to be depended upon b. In effect it ap- 
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„% T9 
O the Afrians and Babylonians. 
E have ſeen in the firſt part of this work, that Ni- 


neveh owed its foundation to Aſſur, and Baby- 
I faid there at the ſame time, that 


pears to me improbable, that in the earlieſt times they 


W {hould have executed ſuch equally immenſe and magni- 


ficent ſtructures as are ſpoke of by thoſe authors I 
judge them to belong only to the ages which employ 
us at preſent. This opinion moreover is ſtrengthened 
by the ſuffrage of a number of hiſtorians, who in all 
reſpects deſerve infinitely more credit than Cteſias co- 
pied by Diodorus and by other writers modern enoughe. 

Caſtor, whoſe chronology appears to have been great- 
ly eſteemed by Euſebius and many other writers of 
merit, reckoned two kings of Aﬀyria of the name of 
Ninus; one who founded Nineveh, and another who 
mounted the throne in the latter times of that empire a. 


F Every thing leads me to believe that we ought to refer 


to the ſecond Ninus the enlargement and magnificence 


| of Nineveh, improperly attributed by Cteſias and his co- 


piers to the firſt Ninus, the founder of the Affyrian em- 


a Book t. c. r. art. 3. b Ibid. b. 2. c. 3. 


e See Marſham, p. 477 
4 Apud Syncell, p. 205, 206. A. 
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As to Babylon, it is beyond a doubt tlrat we ought lp 
to place the conſtruction of all the works which have 1 
immortalized that capital, under the reign of its laſt fo. Wl 
vereigns. Beroſus , Megaſthenes f, Herodotus 3, and 
Abydenus , aſcribe che honourof all the embelliſhments ix 
of Babylon to Nebuchadnezzar, and to Nitocris his Wl 
ſpouſe. Their teſtimony is conformable to that of the 


holy ſcripture i. I believe myſelf therefore ſufficiently 


authoriſed to refer to the ages treated of in this third 
part, all that the ancients have delivered to us upon the 


erandcur and magniticence of Nineveh and Babylon. 


Here no doubt is the place to make a particular de- 
ſcription of theſe two cities. But, in the firit place, we 
have leit us but very imperfect notions of Nineveh. Of 
all the writers of antiquity who have reached down to 
us, not one had ſeen that capital. It had been deſtroy- Ml 
ed, and that a long time, when Herodotus the moſt 


ancient of thoſe authors wrote. As to Babylon, the Journ 


ſubject has been treated ſo often and in ſo many works 


which are in the hands of all the world, that I deem it the e. 


ſuperiiuous to enlarge upon it. I ſhall therefore con- 
tent myſelf with propoſing ſome general reflections up- 
on theſe two cities. 

The circumference of Nineveh and of Babylon, if we 


| take it upon the common opinion, was of a prodigious 
and incredible extent. The firſt of theſe two cities 
formed, according to the ancients, an oblong ſquare, 


the two greater ſides of which were each of 150 ſtadia, 


and the two leſſer of 90. Its total circuit was conſe- 
quently 480 ſtadiax, We commonly eſtimate theſe Þ 
480 ſtadia at 25, or even 3o of our common French 


leagues. But according to the opinion of Monſieur de 
L'Ifle, founded upon good authorities, the ſtadia of re- 


mote antiquity ſhould be eſtimated much lower i. Ac- 


cording then to the reduction which 1 propoſe, the 


e Api” fol. adverſ. Appion. I. 1. c. 6. | 
f Ap! Euſeb. præp. evang. I. 9. c. 41. p. 457. B. 
h Apr a Euſeb. loco citat. 57 456. 
k Diod. . „ Do 435« 


8 L. 1. n. 185. 
| i Daniel, e. 4. v. 27. 
Acad. des ſciences, ann. 1721. M. p. 60, 61. 
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1 ground-plan of Nineveh could occupy only about fix 


9 ſquare leagnes n. That city muſt have been conſe- 


A quently ſomething more than ſeven times N than 
Paris. 
We read, it is true, in the prophet Jonah, that Nine- 
ch was a great city of three days journey n. The 
ereateſt part of commentators have concluded from 


ly WS thence, that Nineveh could not be ſurrounded in leſs 
chan three days. That expreſſion appears to me rather 


to ſignity that three days at leaſt were neceſſary to tra- 
WE ve! into every part of it. The explication that 1 pro 
poſe, app-ars to me exactly conformable to the Ron 
WT of the prophet. He had in effect been ſent to Nineveh 
W to preach repentence, and it was only by going through 
che interior parts of the city, that he could declare to 
its inhabitants the menaces of the Almighty. So the 
WT ſacred text ſays, that Jonah entered the oy A day 8 
2 Journeys and cricd e. 


= Nineveh moreover was not peopled in proportion to 
W the extent of its walls. We read in the ſame prophet 
W 1 have juſt now quoted, that there were then in that 


city {ix ſcore thouſand perſons that could not diſcern 
between their right hand and their left ”; an expreſiion 


W which is underitood, and rightly too, to mean children 
of the loweſt age. it is to be preſumed from this paſ- 
W face, that there could not be in Nineveh more than ſe- 
ven bundred thouſand ſouls or thereabouts, the children 
| commonly making but the fifth part of the inhabitants 


of a city. Nineveh then contained not many more 
W pcople than Paris, although its compaſs was infinitely 
W cþccater. Undoubtedly that city incloſed many very 
pacious gardens; a cuſtom eſtabliſhed from the carlieſt 
times, and which ſtill continues in the eaſtern cities «. 

I ſhall Jay the {ame thing of Babylon, and on a much 


m Ibid. ann. 1925, p. 54. To ſpeak more exactly $455. £05 25 ſclare lcagpuss. 


he turface of Paris is ARE PA ALE parts of a ſquare RE Thus ne 


turface of Nineveh was more than ſeven times 7 1 greater than that of Paris. 
„„ 
3 


2 0. 3. V. 4. See Father Hardonin 2d Plin. I. 6. ſeR. 16. nat; (25.) 
PC CIS * Acad. des ſci ences, ann. 1715, M. p. 1, $5: 
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better foundation; for the ancients ſpeak in reality of 
ardens, and even of arable lands being incloſed within 
its walls. But otherwiſe they are by no means agreed 


upon the extent of that city. I thought the preference 24 


due to the meaſures of Herodotus, whoſe teſtimony is 

much ſuperior to that of all the other writers. He had 
been at Babylon at a time when that city was not en- il 
tirely fallen from its ancient ſplendor; an advantage 
which Clitarchus, Diodorus, Strabo, and the reſt could 


not have had. According then to Herodotus, the com- 
paſs of Babylon was equal to that of Nineveh, that is to 


lay, 480 ſtadia*, But Babylon was a perfect ſquare, 
and conſequently greater than Nineveh *, According 
is allc 
it. „ 
entire 


to the proportion that I have already indicated, we 


ought to eſtimate the ground-plan of Babylon at more 


than ſix ſquare leagues of ſurface . That city was 
therefore near eight times as big as Paris 1. We can 
ſay nothing of the number of the inhabitants it con- 
tained; only I preſume, that Babylon might be peopled 
in the ſame proportion as Nineveh. 

Authors have greatly extolled the public works and 
edifices which once rendered Babylon one of the 
wonders of the world. We may reduce all theſe ob- 


JEM to five principal heads: 1. the height of its walls, 


2. the temple of Belus, 3. the hanging gardens, 4 the 
bridge built over the river Euphrates, and the quays 
which lined that river, 5. the lake and canals dug by 


the hand of man to diſtribute the waters of the Eu- 


phrates. 
All theſe works fo coarvelions in the judgment of an- 


5 tiquity, appear to me to have been extremely exagge- 


rated by the authors who have ſpoke of them How 


can we conceive in effect, that = walls of Babylon 


. e. 11 . 3 
Notwithſtanding what Strabo ſays, J. 16. p. 1071. C. 
+ In ſtrictneſs 6435433 ſquare leagues. 
About 3 · If we were to judge of the greatneſs and extent of Baby lon from 
a fact related bY Ariſtotle, what an idea ſhould we form of it? He ſays, that 
when the city was taken, there was one quarter in it, where the news had not 


yet arrived three days after. De rep. I. 3. e. 3. t. 2. p. 340, 341. I do not 
conceive how an author like Ariſtotle could ſeriouſly relate ſuch an abſurdity. 


could 
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could have been 318 feet high, and 81 in thickneſs, in 
Ja compaſs of near ten leagues t. RY 

I ſhall fay the ſame of that ſquare building, known 
under the name of the temple of Belus. It was compoſed 
of eight towers placed one above another, diminiſhing 
always as they went up. Herodotus does not tell us 
Phat was the height of this monument u. Diodorus 
M ſays that it ſurpaſſed all belief *. Strabo fixes it to one 
ſtadium ?, a meaſure which anſwers nearly to fix hun- 
ared of our feet“, For in the time of this geographer, 
che ſtadia were much more conſiderable than in the 
WY firſt ages + The entire maſs of this building ought to 
have been anſwerable to its exceſſive height; and this 
is alſo the idea that the ancients deſigned to give us of 
it. We may judge by the following fact. Xerxes had 
entirely demoliſhed this temple. Alexander undertook 
to rebuild it. He deſigned to begin by clearing the 
„place, and removing the ruins. Ten thouſand work- 
men who were employed two months in this work, 
Wy were not, ſay they, able to finiſh it“. 
The riches incloſed in the teinple of Belus were pro- 
portioned to its immenſity. Without ſpeaking of the 
tables and cenſers, the cups and other ſacred vaſes, of 
maſly gold, there was a ſtatue 40 feet high; which a- 
lone weighed a thouſand Babyloniſh talents. In ſhort, 
according to the inventory that the ancients have given 
us of the tiches contained in this temple, the total ſum 


8 KK . — — ᷑ ͤ 
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a half of French livres. Exaggerations like theſe de- 
%%% ² AA 

As to the hanging gardens, according to all appear- 
ance they never exiſted. The filence of Herodotus on 
a work ſo ſingular and ſo remarkable, determines me 
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= © Herod. I. 1. n. 178. Herodotus on this occaſion could only ſpeak from the 
count of the inhabitants. When he was at Babylon, the walls were more than 
W tbrec fourths deſtroyed, as he tells us himſelf, I. 3. n. 159. 
« He only ſays that it was four ſtadia in compaſs, I. 1. n. 181. 
* L. 2. p. 123. Y L. 16. p. 1072. | | 
* The towers of the church of Notre Dame are only 204 feet in height, 
F We cannot reckon them leſs than 95 fathom 2 feet 11 inches. | 
< Strabo, I. 16. p. 1072.3 Arian, de exped. Alex, I. 7. p. 480. 
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details as prove that he has omitted none of the rari- 


much later date than this great hiſtorian. None of 


eddi to him ſufpicious. He judged they owed the greateſt 1 


therefore taken many e to ſecure the piers of 


2 — ” 
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to place in the rank of fables all that the other writers 
Be | the 
has delivered upon this pretended wonder. Herodo- 


tus had carefully viſited Babylon. He enters into ſuch 


tics of that city. Can we preſume that he would have 
paſſed over in filence ſuch a work as the hanging gar- 
dens? All the authors who have ſpoke of it are of 


them except Beroſus * ſpeaks on his own teſtimony. in 
It is always on the report of others. Diodorus had ex- the 
tracted from Cteſias what he ſays of theſe famous gar- mn. 


dens. There is alſo great appearance, that Strabo had 1 


drawn from the fame ſource. In a word, the manner 
in which Quintus Curtius expreſſes himſelf, ſufficiently 
ſhews how much the exiſtence of theſe gardens appear- 


part of it to the imagination of the Greeks *. >» 
Let us now ſpeak of the bridge of Babylon, which 

the ancients have placed in the number of the moſt 

marvellous works of the eaſt. It was near one hundred 


fathoms in length, and almoſt four in breadth >, We 


cannot deny but that a great deal of art and labour was 
neceſſary to lay the foundations, which it could not be / 
eaſy to ſettle in the bed of an extremely deep and ra- 
pid river, which alſo rolls along a prodigious quantity BW 
of mud, and whoſe bottom is entirely ſandy. They had 


we know that Beroſus never fuck at exaggerating when: he had a mind to 
exalt the wonders of his country. | 1 

4 Super arce vulgatum Græcsrum fabulis miraculum Penſi. tes harti ſunt, I. 5. c. 1. 
p. 314. There was probably at Babylon ſome hill lined with terraſſes, and a- 
dorned with trees. This kind of garden may have been enough for a heated ima- es 
gination to give birth te the deſcriptions which we read at this time in oxrtain 1 
authors. Bt 

b Diod. I. 2. p. 121. According to that emthor, the bridge of Babylon was 
5 ſtadia in length and 3o feet in breadth. Reducing theſe dimenſions to our 
meaſures, this bridge may have been 477 fathom 2 feet 7 inches long. This ] 
length, as we ſee. is in no fort of proportion to the breadth. Beſides, Diodorus % 
ſays, that the bridge was built in the narroweſt place of the FEvphrates. e 
learn from Strabo, I. 16. p. 1073. A. that at Babylon this river was only one Wl 
ſtadium in weadth. I have thought fit in conſequence to abandon the text of 
Diodorvs, and fix the length of the bridge at one ſtadium. 
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tue bridge of Babylon. They were built of ſtones joined 
and faſtened together with cramps of iron, and their 
| joints filled with melted lead *, The front of the piers, 
turned towards the current of the Euphrates, was de- 
= fended by buttreſſes extremely advanced, which dimi- 
ME niſhed the weight and force of the water, by cutting it 
at a great diſtance 4. Such was the bridge of Babylon. 


While we do juſtice to the {kill of the Babylonians, 


in conducting theſe works, we cannot help remarking 
the bad taſte, which, at all times, reigned in the works 
of the eaſtern nations. The bridge of Babylon furniſhes 
Ja ſtriking inſtance of it. This edifice was abſolutely 


without grace, or any air of Majeſty. The breadth of 


it was in no ſort of proportion to its length“. The 
2X diſtance between the piers was alſo very ill contrived. 
They were diſtant from each other only eleven feet and 
a half<. Finally, this bridge was not archedf, We 
may judge of its effect on the viexp. 2 


The Babylonians, however, were not the only peo- 
ple who were ignorant of the art of turning an arch. 


his ſecret, as far as I can find, was unknown to all the 
people of remote antiquity, who, generally ſpeaking, 
do not appear to have been very ſkilful in ſtone-cutting. 


As for the quays which lined the Euphrates, we may 


7 believe that they were grand and magnificent; but [ 
ſhall not eaſily believe that they ſurpaſſed thoſe which 
ue have daily under our eyes. In this reſpect, I believe, 


Paris may diſpute it for magnificence, and for the ex- 


Ps, + 
. * 


tent of the work with all the cities of the univerſe. 


[ ſhall ſpeak more particularly in the following book 


| of the canals, and of the lake, for the diſcharge and 


© Herod. |. 1. n. 186. d Diod, ibid. | 1 
Following the ſame reduction that we have propoſed, this bridge was 98 
fathoms 2 feet 11 inches in length, and 4 fathoms a feet 3 inches in breath. The 


bengch of the Pont Royal is only 72 fathoms; yet its breadth is 8 fathoms 4 


feet +. | 


Viod. I. 1. p. 121. ; f Herod. |. 1. n. 186. ; Diod, Ic citato. 
F The extent of Weſtminſter bridge is 123 3 feet from wharf i9 woutj, aud Us 


. breadth within the battle nents 44 feet. 


I 2 paſſage 
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paſſage of the waters of the Euphrates. 


Book II. 


1200 ſquare ſtadia*; that is to ſay, to more than fifty 
leagues “, and the depth of it to about 120 feet ®; ad- 
ding, that this lake was lined with ſtones throughout, 


tenuate altogether the grandeur and magnificence of 
Nineveh and of Babylon: I only think we ſhould make 


a conſiderable allowance for exaggeration, in what the 


ancients have delivered to us concerning them. I think, 
moreover, that the Aſſyrians and Babylonians had no 
idea of what we call the orders of architecture. I judge 
fo from the little taſte which the Afiatics in all ages diſ. 
covered in their buildings f. 
monuments which formerly rendered Nineveh and Ba- 


bylon fo famous, were more remarkable for their fin- 


gularity, and for the profuſion of ornament, than by 


the ſymmetry and grace of their conftrattion. That | b 
elegance, and thoſe beautiful proportions which charm iſ 
and allure us in the Grecian architecture, were, and ſtill 


are, unknown in the Indies, in China, in Perſia, and, 
generally ſpeaking, in all the eaſt. 

Wo can ſpeak but very imperfectly of the taſte of the 
Aſſyrians and Babylonians in ſculpture ; only we ſee 
that this art muſt have been very much practiſed among 
theſe people. 
ſixty cubits in height, and fix in breadth, ſet up by the 
orders of Nebuchadnezzar *, without reckoning many 
other repr eſentations of divinities and princes which fil- 


Megaſthen. apud. Euſeb. prep. evang. $ 9. c. 41. p- 455. C.1 Diel . 1. 
25 122. 
e AT LETg 3 
b Megaſthen, 4c cit. Theſe 120 feet make 114 feet 7 inches, Paris meaſure. 
Diod. loco cit. makes the lake of Babylon only 35 fect in depth. It is ſtill a 
great deal. 
I Herod, J. 1. n. 195, Dicd. I. 2. p. 122 ſay, that it was lined with a wall 
of bricks cemented with bitumen. 
+ From this propoſition we mull except the Grecks of Aſia Minor. 
2 Dan, c. 3. . 


led 


We ſhall ſee 
there whether there is not a good deal of abatement to 
be made in the account of the ancients, when they make 
the circumference of the lake of Babylon amount to 
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3 led the temples and palaces of Babylon. It is certain then, 


that the Babylonians worked much in ſculpture; but is 


it certain alſo, that taſte and correctneſs diſtinguiſhed 


the works of their artiſts? This may very reaſonably be 
doubted. In effect, we do not ſee that the Aſiatics 


W cver knew how to deſign with taſte and preciſion. I 
judge ſo, not only by the modern productions of theſe 
nations, but even by ſuch of their monuments as have 
W cſcaped the injuries of time. The figures which we ſee 
on all that remains of the bas reliefs of the ancient 
W oricntals, are clumſy and incorrect, without attitude, 
grace, or variety of expreſſion, We ſhall conceive ſtill 


a worſe opinion of the artiſts of Babylon, if we admit 


that the ruins, now known under the name of the ruins 


of Perſepolis, are the remains of a palace built by the firſt 


WW lovereigns of Perſia. The ſtatues and bas reliefs which 


are yet to be ſeen there, are aſſuredly of the worſt taſte 
and the meaneſt execution =; yet it appears that theſe 


4 | works, as indifferent as they are, would have been a- 
bove the hands of the ancient ſculptors of Babylon. I 


ſay it on the authority of Diodorus, who tells us, that 
the palaces of Perſepolis and Suſa were built by artiſts 
whom Cambyſes tranſported out of Egypt into Perſia, 
after he had ſubjected that empire“. Nevertheleſs, 


when Cambyſes made himſelf maſter of Egypt, he was 


already ſo of Babylon, and conſequently had it eaſily in 


his power to have taken thence whatever workmen he 
ſhould have believed capable of executing the magnificent 
works he had reſolved to erect. If this prince then 


thouglit it neceſſary to tranſport Egyptian artiſts into 


Perſia, I think we may fairly conclude that he eſteemed 
thoſe of Babylon incapable of fulfilling the grand and 


magnificent projects he had conceived. For what other 
motive could have engaged him to ſuch a ſtep? With 
equa] talents their being at hand ſhould have determin- 


ed Cambyſes to prefer the Babylonian workmen, In the 
following article, I ſhall again have occaſion to return 


I Dad. e. 5. v. 4.; Diod. I. 2. p. 122, 123. 


n dgSce Chardin, t. 2. p. 140. &c.; Le Bruyn, t. 2. p. 285. 
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to the manner and character of theſe people in works WW 
of taſte and genius. E | 

Lt us otherwiſe do juſtice to the Babylonians on 
their proficiency in many branches of the arts which they 
appear to have very well underſtood. In the number 
of theſe I ſhall place, for example, the foundery of me- 
tals. The great quantity of ſtatues of gold, filver, and 
bronze, which decorated the temples of Babylon , prove Wl 
it ſufficiently. I might alſo enlarge upon the {kill of 

the Babylonians in the manufactures of the loom, and 

particularly in works of embroidery; but I reſerve theſe 
details for the article in which I ſhall treat of the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of theſe people. What I ſhall there 
have occaſion to ſay of their luxury and magnificence, . 
will not permit us to doubt of that degree of perfection Wl - 
to which the Babylonians had carried a great part of. 
the arts in the brilliant ages of their monarchy. 5 
1 ſhould have ſpoken of the temple of Solomon, and 1 

of all the equally curious and magnificent works which 
we know to have been executed by the orders of this 
prince. But the hiftory and the monuments of the 
Tewith nation do not enter into the plan which I have 
propoted. I have never treated of them otherwiſe than 
8 incidentally, and when it was neceſſary to have recourſe 


# to them to clear up and aſcertain the ſtate of the arts in autt 
4 Aſia and Egypt, in the ages which formed the object of = wc 
i} the firſt and ſecond parts of this work. The epocha WW teſti 
| which we are now going through, diſpenſes with our I 
"I borrowing any thing from the hiſtory of the choſen city 
. people. We ſhall find enough of reſources in profane nun 
writers to eſtabliſh the facts of which! am to give an age: 

| account in this third part. the 

the 
. 3 mo! 

Dan. c. J. v. 4.; Herod, I. 1. n. 181. ; Diod. |. 2. p. 122, 123. 83 
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e e 0 


Of the Egyptians, 


ought to abate a great deal of the idea which the an- 


WT cients have deſigned to give us of the monuments con- 
WE {ruted by the Aſſyrians and Babylonians. We have 


the better authority for this, as nothing remains at this 


"3 to admit relations often repugnant to reaſon. We ought 
not to paſs abſolutely the ſame judment of the facts 
Ws which ancient authors have tranſmitted to us upon the 


WE monuments of the Egyptians. I ſhall obſerve at firſt 


1 | ſight, that the writers of antiquity do not appear to have 
given into the ſame exaggerations upon the Egyptian 
= cdifices as upon thoſe of Aſia. Beſides, the obeliſks and 


W finity of other monuments, whoſe ruins alone may ena- 


= reigned in the enterpriſes of the Egyptians. What we 
have under our eyes, confirms almoſt all that ancient 


teſtimony, and to judge of the, facts they lay before us. 
I have ſpoke, in the ſecond part of this work, of the 


numents whole conſtruction I thought belonged to the 
ages which then employed us. As for the pyramids, 


monly placed in the number of the moſt ancient monu- 
ments of Egypt. Nevertheleſs, I believe this may be 
= doubted. Homer, who makes frequent mention of 
= Egypt, who relates many ſingularities of this country, 
who ſpeaks of Thebes and of its hundred gates, ſays 

| nothing 


1 | 1 Have ſaid, that, according to all appearances, we 


time capable of juſtifying the marvels that antiquity pub- 
liſhed of Nineveh and Babylon. Thus we are not obliged 


pyramids ſubſiſt to this day, without ſpeaking of an in- 


ble us to judge of the grandeur and magnificence which 


authors have been able to ſay upon this ſubject. Thus 
W we are able to determine what credit is due to their 


city of Thebes, of the obeliſks, and of all the other mo- 


the writers of antiquity agree neither on the time nor 
the authors of theſe ſingular works. They are com- 
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in the ages which employ us at preſent, perhaps half a 


tion of the pyramids. We know that the largeſt of 
the three which are ſome leagues diſtant from Cairo, 


poſed of ſtones of an extraordinary ſize. There are 
many of them 3o feet long, by 4 in height, and 3 in 
| breadth . ED 


employed in hewing and conveying the ſtones}. Twenty 


_ deſcript. de l' Egypte, p. 224, 230, 231, 253. 


the firſt place, it is not likely that the kings of Egypt, having excellent materials 


afar. Again, the ſtones of the pyramid have too near a refemblance to thoſe 
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nothing of the pyramids. This ſilence leads me to be- 
lieve, that theſe extraordinary monuments did not exiſt, 
or at leaſt were but juſt finiſhed in his time. I preſume, 
in conſequence, that they could have been erected onl 


century before or after Homer “. 


I think it unneceſſary to dwell upon a long deſcrip- 


forms a ſquare each fide of whoſe baſe is 660 feet. Its 
circumference of conſequence is 2640 feet. It has near 
500 feet of perpendicular height. Its ſummit is ter- 
minated by a platform, each ſide of which may be 16 
or 17 feet. The ſolid contents of the pyramid is 
313,590 cubic fathoms v. This amazing maſs is com- 


Herodotus relates, that a hundred thouſand work- 
men were employed at the ſame time in the conſtruction 
of this pyramid”. They were relieved by an equal 
number every three months. Ten whole years were 


* Tt appears pretty certain that this poet lived ſomething more than 900 years 
before J. C. The date I aſſign the pyramids, agrees perfectly with that given 
them by Diodorus. I. 1. p. 72. | ST | | 

p Reg. ſcient, acad. hiſt. autore J. B. Duhamel, p. 428.; Sicard. mem. des 
miff. du Levant, t. J. p. 170, 191. EE | = | 

4 Herod. I. 2. n. 124.; Pietro d'ella Valle, let. x1. t. 1. p. 224, 225. ; Maillet, 


r L. i. n. 124.; Diod. I. 1. p. 73. and Plin, 1. 36. fe. 17. ſay, three hundred 
and ſixty thouſand, | | 
+ Herod. I. 2. n. 124.; Diod. I. r. p. y2.; Plin. 1. 36. ſect. 1). p. 138. ſay, 
that the ſtones empleyed in building the pyramid were brought from Athiopia, 
and from Arabia. This fact docs not appear to me to be well eſtabliſhed. In 


at hand, ſhould have unneceflarily expended immenſe ſums to bring them from 


which are found in the neighbourhood, for vs to imagine that they were not 
taken thence, Thevenot, t. 2. p. 484. and Vanſleh. relat. d'Egopte, p. 138. 
I ſhould only think that they may have brought the marble which covered the 
pyramids on the outſide from the neighbourhood of the Red ſea, and from the 
upper Egypt. 
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more were neceſſary to finiſh this enormous edifice :, 
which contained in its inſide galleries, chambers, and a 
well. An inſcription tells us how much it had colt for 

 leeks, garlic, onions, and ſuch like vegetab! es furniſhed 
to the workman. This ſum, ſay they, an! ounted to 
ſixteen hundred talents of ſilver u, that is to ſay, to near 
ſeven millions of French money. This object was cer- 
tainly the principal article of the expence. I do not think 
that the ſurplus can have been conſiderable, or I would 
rather ſay that the food of the workmen was all the ex- 
pence of building the pyramids. In effect, I think I 
have good authority for maintaining, that all the an- 

cient monuments of Egypt were built by arbitrary taſks, 
The monarchs therefore who undertook the pyramids, 
were at no other expence than that of feeding the work- 
men employed in theſe immenſe labours. 

I have ſaid that the great pyramid was built la 
throughout of ſtones of an enormous ſize. Our modern 
authors have reaſoned much and formed many conjec- 
tures, to explain by what means the Egyptians could 
raiſe ſuch enormous maſſes to the height we ſee them. 8 
Theſe doubts bave probably been occaſioned by fome i 
writers of antiquity, who ſpeak of that operation but in 1 
a very vague and uncertain manner. Diodorus ſays, 14 
that they accompliſhed the building of the pyramids by _ Wl 
means of terraſſes diſpoſed in an inclined plane ry, He | 
adds to this relation ſuch circumſtances as cannot fail i 
to render it very ſuſpicious to whotoever will reflect up- {8 
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on it. What we read in Pliny is ſubje& to the ſame 
cenſure. This author ſeems to have copied Diodorus, 


not omitting, however, to diffuſe his uſual obſcurity on - 
what he borrows from the Greek hiſtorian “. Never- 14 
theleſs it was very eaſy, by conſulting Herodotus, to | 1116 
form a very ſimple and a very juſt idea of the manner 1 
in which the pyramids were conſtructed, "ll 
According to this great hiſtori an; the Pyramids“! were 1 
t Herod. Diod. Plin. locts. cit. 1/2 
u Herod. I. 2. n. r25.; Diod. I. 1. p. 73.; Plin. I. 36. ſe. 17. p. 738. ; 1 
Sce Ariſt. de rep. I. 5. c. 11. t. 2. p. 4979. E.; Diod. I. 1. p. 73, & 74. 1 
„ p. 73. 2 See l. 36. ſect. 17. 7 
Vor. III. 1] ſormed 
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formed by diſtinct courſes of ſtones, which courſes ſuc- 
ceflively diminiſhed in ſize, as the proportions of the 


edifices required it. Every courſe was fo much within 


that immediately below it, as to make each front of the 
pyramid form a ſort of ſtair. The relations of modern 
travellers agree perfectly with this. It is even yet eaſy 
at preſent to count the number of courſes which form 
the great pyramid . Ibis fact being admitted, we ſee 
that only time and patience were n ceffary to raiſe the 
heavieſt ſtones to any height whatever. A very ſimple 
machine, and according to H:rodotus very eaſy to ma- 


nage, placed upon the firſt courſe, ſerved to raiſe the 


ſtones deſtined for the conſtruction of the ſecond. The 
ſecond being finiſhed, another machine of the fame 1 
| have been ſpeaking of was fixed upon it, and ſo on for 
the reſt d; one or more of the machines being always 


left upon each of the courſes already laid, to ferve ſuc- 


ceſſiv ely for raiſing the ſtones from ſtep ta ſtep *. By 


repeating this operation as often as was neceſſary to form 


the height of the pyramid, they accompliſhed the raiſing 
the ſtones with eaſe to its utmoſt ſummit. Such, by 
the report of Herodotus, was the manner that the body 
of this monſtrous edifice was conſtructed, 
The ſame author teaches us alſo the way they fell 


upon tor the exterior covering of the pyramid; for it is 


certain that ay had all originally an outward coat, whe- 
taer of ſquare flags of marble, or of bricks, or of ſmall 
ſtones, in ſuch a manner that they preſented to the eye 


only a perfeQly even ſlope, ſuch as we fee at Pre ſent in 


moſt of theſe buildings © . It is true, that at this time 
Fic great py ramid Preſents us on each of its ſides ouly 


2 See 3 py rmidograph. p. 11.3 Thevenot, t. 2. p. 412 2, 413. Yan- 
feb. relat. de ] Egyfte, p. 140. ; P. Lucas, voyage du Levant, t. 1. p. 45+ 

b Herod. l. 2. n. 115. 

* Herodotus gives us alike to andetfiand; that the fame machine ſerved for 
ehe whole building, and that the management of it conſiſted in tranſporting that 
machine upon all the courſes of the pyramid ſncceſſively, But I have thought 
proper to prefer the operation that I have indicated. It is both more natural and 
of 8 diſpatch. 


© Greaves, pyram. p. 20, 22.; n t. 2. p. 4123 P. Lucas, t. To p. 46. 
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a kind of ſtair; but it is eaſy to convince ourſelves, that 


this enormous 15 was originally overcaſt with mar- 


ble, which has dilappeared through the injuries of time, 
or rather by the avidity of the Arabs d. Herodotus tells 
us then what good ſenſe alone would have dictated; 
that is to ſay, that they began the coating of che pyra- 
mids from the ſummit © 


Under many of thete elner they had contrived ſub- 


terraneous paſſages which it is now impoſſible to pene- 


trate. The ancients have left us no particular deſcrip- 


tion of them. A well which Pliny mentions t, and 
which we {till ſee in our days in the infide of the great 
pyramid, ſerved probably for an entrance into the le 
ſubterraneous places Herodotus ſays, that they had 
brought thith-r the waters of the Nile by an aqueduct 
dug under the earth, and directed in ſuch a manner, 


that the pyramid formed a fort of iſland u Pliny gives 
us to underſtand the fame thing i. Theſe ſubterraneous 


works, ſuppoſing there is no exaggeration in rhe rela- 
tion of the authors juſt quoted, were at leaſt as coal 


derable as the pyramids themſelves. We muſt grant 


this, if we conſider, that theſe edifices are near two 
leagues diſtant from the Nile, and are built upon a bill 
above an hundred feet higher than the level of that ri- 
verk. We know, that all the pyrainids, except the 


great one, are cloſed and inacceſſible. Common opinion 


will now have it, that it has been open only ſince the 


conqueſt of Egypt by the Mahometans. It is certain 


nevertheleſs, that it was ſo in the time of Strabo. What 
he ſays of the inſide of that building, and of the tomb 
which is found there !, is abſolutely conformable to all 
the modern relations. Plutarch ſpeaks alſo of the e- 


choes produced there by the voice n; a circumſtance 


d Maillet, deſcript. 1 b. 224, 227, 228, 253-3 Sicard, mem. des 
miſſions du Levant, t. 2. P. 282.; Mem. de Trev. Aout 1723 p. 4125. 

© 1c e 56. L. 36. ſect. 17. 

8 Thevenot, p. 429, 421.3 Maillet, p. 249. Greaves, pyram. p- 14.; Van- 
ſleb. p. 142. This well is only my feet deep at the utmolt. | 
n 1 L. 38. ſet. 17. 

k Greaves, pyram. p. 7; Maill. t. p. 220. 1 L. 10, p. 1161. 
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related equally by our travellers a. It is pretty ſingular, 

however, that all the other authors of antiquity ſhould 

have been ſilent upon this article, and that, in general, 
they ſhould have left us no minute deſcription of the 
different conduits, the ſeveral galleries and the cham- 
bers which we meet with in the infide of the great py- | 
ramid, no more than of the tomb placed in the higheſt | 
apartment. 
| Scarce any or thoſe who in our days have had occa- 
ſion to ſpeak of the pyramids, have failed to cloſe the 
deſcription with ſome ſtrokes of a trite and trivial mo- 
rality upon the motives and object of thoſe ſingular 
monuments. I fhall not take up time with retuting 
theſe vai declamations, repeated from one to another, 
and dictated by ignorance and want of judgment. | 

little more Knowledge of the manner of thinking of the 
ancient Fgyptians, with ſome critical examination, 
would have ſpared us all theſe ſervile repetitions of our 
modern writers, confined almoſt always in one and the 
ſame circle of ideas. Let us endeavour to leave it, and 
explain the reaſons which may have determined the ſo;ꝛ: 
vereigns of Egypt to raiſe edifices fo Gogular as the py- | 

ramids are in all reſpects. 

The Egyptians were perſuaded, that death did not 
ſeparate the ſoul from the body, but that it remained 
attached to it as long as it could continue entire ®. It is 

from this idea, that theſe people took fo many precau- 

tions to preferve their carcaſes from corruption, and to 
ſecure them from all accidents which might occaſion 
their deſtruction. Hence the cares they gave them- | - 
ſelves and the expences they underwent to embalm the | 
dead, and dep olite thein in places covered from all in- | 
fult. The oa) attention of the Egyptians was turn- 
ed to this object. Thus they regarded their palaces 
and houſes as inns for but a tranſient abode, giving, by 

way of diſtinction, the name of eternal habitations to 

the tomb . 


——x.ꝛ——U—ä äa4ũẽ3 ꝑ . —— — 
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n Greaves, pyram. p. 15.; P. Lucas, voyage du I.evant, t. r. p. 43» 
o © Serv, ad. Aneid. |. "FIT. p Diod. I. 1. p. 60, 6. | 
We read in Herodotus, that Cambyſes King of Perſia not having been 5 to | 
vent his rage upon Amaſis, the laſt of the 3 of Egypt, commanded the 
dead body of this prince to be untombed and, as the height of ill treatment, hz 
cauſed it to de burnt. Herod, I. 3. n. 16. 
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Book II. C/ Arts and Manufa@ures. 69 
The ſituation of Egypt, expoſed every year to the 


-inundations of the Nile, obliged the Egyptians to take 


all forts of precautions to prevent the quick deſtruction 


of their ſepulchres. It was for this reaſon, that they 
placed them on rocky ſituations ſufficiently elevated to 
de ſecure from the overflowings of the river. There 
they dug caverns in which the mummies were depo- 


ſited. They afterwards employed all ſorts of means to 


keep the knowledge of them a ſecret. The entrances 
of theſe tombs, made in the form of a ſquare well, were 
ſo artfully covered, that they cannot at this day be dil- 


covered without great ſearch and much attention 5. 


Theſe facts being eſtabliſhed, and they are very cer- 1 


tain, the conſtruction of the pyramids becomes very. 
eaſy and natural. The intention of the ſovereigns who 
built them, was to employ all the means which human 


art could furniſh to ſecure their dead bodies againſt all 


events, and in ſome ſort to aſſure them of an eternal 


duration. In this view, they contrived to place them 


im edifices whoſe ſolidity ſhould be proof againſt time | 
and other injuries. The Egyptian architects choſe for 


that effect the pyramidal form, better adapted by its 
ſtructure than any other, to brave the injuries of time. 
In conſequence of the ſame principles, the foundations 


of theſe edifices were laid on rocks r. Yet not ſatisfied 
with all theſe precautions, the Kings of Egypt drained 
cvery ſource of genius and induſtry to hide and diſguiſe 


the place where their dead bodies were depoſited “. 
This project is abſolutely viſible in the conſtruction of 


the inſide of the great pyramid -. 


Let us join to theſe motives, the maxims of a bar- 
barous and inhuman policy, which may alſo have con- 


tributed to the conſtruction of theſe prodigious edifices, fo 


common in ancient Egypt. We know what was formerly 


the fertility of that country, and the little time and care it 


Pietro della Valle, lett. 11. t. 1. p. 231.; Maillet, p. 276, 282. 
* 7. Plin. I. 36. ſect. 16. p. 737.; Maillet deſcript. A rid hg p. 419, 330. 3 
GBreaves, pyramidograph. p. ), 21, 23. ud. Thevonat, FE i 
See Herod: l. 3. n. 16. Diode I. 1. p. 57 ² 
Pictro della Valle, lett. 11. p. 2255 Maillet, p. 317, Cc. 
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coſt to cultivate the grounds. That innumerable mul- 
titude of inhabitants which then peopled Egypt, enjoy- 
cd great abundance and much leiſure. It is pretended, 


in execration. 
_ vbjects of public hatred and deteſtation ; and thele mo- 


Book I. 


that under the reigns of ſeveral monarchs there had 


been many commotions and troubles occaſioned by that 
idle and caly life“. 


In order to prevent all factions and 
eabals, fome ſovereigns thought proper to find full oc- 
cupation for their ſubjects even in time of peace. In 


that view, they contrived the building of the pyramids; 
an enterpriſe which muſt neceſſarily occupy, and that 

for a long time, many thouſands of men. 
cal reaſon has not eſcaped - Ariſtotle u. It was even per- 
ccived by Pliny, who however neglected it to indulge 
his uſual fondneſs for vain and frivolous declamations *. 

[ think then, that a double motive may be diſcovered 


This politi- 


in the conſtruction of the pyramids: one dictated by 


care for the future, and the other by policy; but as much 


as the firſt of theſe motives may appear excuſable, ſo 


much ought the other to appear odious and deteſtable. 
So we read in hiſtory, that the memory of the ſovereigns 


who had enterpriſed theſe immenſe buildings was Held 
They became even in their lifetime, the 


narchs were ſo terrified with the complaints and mur— 


murs which they ſaw ariſe againſt them, that they could 
not enjoy the fruit of their enterpriſes. They durſt not 


cauſe themſelves to be interred in the pyramids erected 
by their orders: apprehenſive leſt the enraged people 


ſhould drag thence their carcaſes, and deprive them of 
ſepulture, theſe wretched ſovereigns were forced to re- 
commend to their friends the care of depoſiting their 


t Diod. I. 1. p. r60,: Plut, t. 2. p. 380. A. 
u De rep. I. 3. c. 11. t. 2. p. 429 E. 
Theſe are the terms in which he expreſſes h himſelf, ſpeaking of the pyramids; 


* L, 36. ſect. 16. 


Fegum pecuniæ oticſa ac Hulſa oſteutatio, quippe cum ſaciendi eas cauſa a plertjque 
| fradatur, nc pecuniam ſucceſſoridus, aut æmulis inſidiautibus præberent aut ne plebs 
Act alias. Theſe firſt words, regum pecunt. of: ioſa ac ſtulta ojtentatio, have ſerved 
; tor a text to all our modern writers. This thought has appeared to them ſo fine 
and io juſt, that they have emulouſty commented and paraphraſed it, perpetually 
and ſervilely copying each other, as is their cuſtom, in almoſt all that concerns 
'' remote antiquity. 
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bodies in unknown and ſecret places v. Juſt puniſh- 
ment of theſe exorbitant taſks with which they had 


_ oppreſſed their ſubjects, and of the unheard-of labours 
they had exacted. Their very name has periſhed. The 
oblivion to which they were candemned *, is without 


doubt the cauſe of our uncertainty at this day of the 


times and authors of theſe famous monuments. 


After the pyramids, we may place, upon the credit 
of ancient authors, the labyrinth of Egypt in the rank 


of the moſt conſiderable and ſingular works which have 


ever been imagined There reigns a great diverſity of 


opinions among the ancients upon the time to which 


that ſo boaſted edifice ought to be referred. I thall 


follow the opinion of Herodotus, who appears to me to 
deierve the preference, as well for his antiquity, as by 
the exactneſs of his reſearches during his abode in 
Fgypt. He places the conſtruction of the labyrinth 


under the twelve Kings who reigned at the ſame time 


for fifteen years*, That event happened about 600 


years before ] C. Pomp. Mela differs alſo very little 
from the relation 11 Herodotus Þ It is then after theſe 


two authors, that I am going to trace a ſuccinct idea of 


the labyrinth of Egypt. 


This edifice, according to Herodotus, who had viſited 


it very exactly, ſurpaſſed every thing that this great 
hiſtorian could have conceived either o& himſelf or from 


others. Under one and the fame circuit of walls they 


had incloſed 2000 halls, twelve of which were of a 
particular form and þbeauty*. All theſe apartments 
communicated with each other, but by ſo many turns 
and windings, that without a good guide it was impoſ- 
ſible to avoid Wandering 4, Theſe Zoo halls or cham- 


Y Diod J. 1. p. 73, 74. 2 Herod, 1. 2. n. 128. 

„ $086 8 5 
I his author attributes the conſtruction of the labyrinth to Plummetichus, the 
Toft of thete twelve kings. The ſilence of Hamer on the labyrinth of Egypt 
ſerves further to confirm my opinion, and proves, that the coultruction of this 


monument was polterior to that great poet. 


E $1: 14%. 


P. Mela favs twelve palaces, a term which 9 the greatneſs and maęꝑni- 
r mo of the tuclve halls of H.rodotus. 


?, Mela % cit.; Strabo, J. 17, p.1165-;.Plin, J. 36. ſect. 18. p. 739. 
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bers were moreover diſtributed in ſuch a manner, that 
there were as many below ground as above, Herodo- 


tus aſſures us, that he viſited all the apartments above 
ground; but for thoſe that were ſubterraneous, they 


would not permit him to enter them from motives of 
ſuperſtition * The whole building of the labyrinth, 


walls, and ceiling, were of white marble, and Klayed : 
a great profuſion of ſculpture f. Each of the twelve 


halls or galleries 1 have mentioned, were ſupported on 
columns of the ſame marble s. In fine, the labyrinth 
ended with a pyramid forty fathom high. Figures 5 
animals were engraved on it larger than the life h. There 
are now no remains of this ſo ſingular and ſo magnifi- 
cent monument i, 85 

1 think I have delivered every thing of conſequence : 
tranſmitted to us by the ancients on the Egyptian mo- 


numents, and that, following the relation of modern tra- 
vellers, I have given a ſufficient idea of what now re- 


mains of them *. Let us now allow ourſelves ſome re- 
flections upon all theſe works. Let us examine the 
genius and taſte which characteriſed the enterpriſes of 


the Egyptians. 


We cannot deny but that ſome ideas of grandeur 
entered into the projects of theſe people. They aimed, 


if the expreſſion may be allowed, to render their works 
Immortal: this certainly 1s the end they appear to have 


propoſed. They forgot nothing which they imagined 
could contribute to enable their monuments to brave 


the injuries of time, The Egyptians fought out all the 
arts which human power could furniſh to give ſtability 


to their edifices. They are as ſolid as immenſe; and in 
all appearance no wood entered into their conſtruction; 
at leaſt, none is to be ſeen in what remains at this day 
of the Egyptian monuments either entire or in ruins 1. 
They are even compoſed, for the moſt part, of aſtoniſh- 

Ing blocks of ſtone, marble, or granite; and certainly : 


L. 2. ih 148. f Herod. ibid. 8 Ibid. h Ibid. 

i Sce voyage into Egypt by Granger, p. 150, 1 $1, 153. 

k gee part 2. book 2. c. 3. art. 1. 

Voyage into Egypt by Granger, p. 142, rs 3.3 Peu Lucas, third voyage, 


t. 3. p. 236, | 
theſe 
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theſe people poſſeſſed an art of removing the moſt enor- 
mous maſſes with peculiar facility. This juſtice would 
be difficult to refuſe them, when we conſider the quan- 
tity of obeliſks, coloſſuſes, ſpires, and ſtones of prodi- 
gious bulk, which they raiſed to ſurpriſing heights . 


Buch then, in general, is the character and reigning 


taſte of the monuments of Egypt. Huge and amazing 
piles indeed they are, and which we cannot ſee without 


a certain awe; but in vain do we look for grace, ele- 


gance, or ſymmetry. When we examine what may 


yet be found of the temples, palaces, and other edifices 
raiſed by the ancient Egypytians, the whole convinces - 


us, that theſe people had no rules of proportion, no fix- 


ed and ſettled plan for their buildings. They worked, 
ſo to ſpeak, at random, and in a manner abſolutely 
_ vague and deſtitute of principles. 


The Egyptians, ſolely occupied with heaping maſſes 


upon maſſes, and raiſing ſtones upon ſtones, knew no- 
thing of the reſources furgiſhed by the arts of elegance. 


They ſought not to pleaſe, but to aſtoniſh the eye of 


the ſpeQtator. Hence they were for ever ignorant of 


beautiful proportion or advantageous diſpoſition. Their 


buildings are ſlovenly and diſagreeable in the groſs, and 


{till worſe in the detail. The Egyptian architects were 


abſolutely ignorant of the art of decorating an edifice. 


They had no idea of a juſt and ſuitable union of ſculp- 
ture and architecture, nor knew they how to diſtribute 
and place ornaments with . They ſcattered 
them every where with pro 
iſh glitter is the reſult of the whole. Ignorance and 
barbarity are viſible in the whole economy of their edi- 


fices, even the moſt ſuperb. Columns, capitals, in a 
taſte the pooreſt, moſt ſordid and ſhocking. Entabla- 
tures of ſtupifying clumſineſs, ornaments of an execu- 


Nevertheleſs we muſt agree, that in this reſpect the Peruvians ſurpaſſed the 
Egyptians. In the conſtruction of their edifices they made uſe of (tones of a ſtill 
more aſtoniſhing bulk than thoſe which form the pyramids and other monuments 
of Egypt. Yet the Peruvians had no knowledge of mechanics properly ſo cal- 
led. All they did was by main ſtrength and dint of numbers, and by means of 
terraſſes diſpoſed in the manner of inclined planes. Acoſta, hift: nat. des Ind. 
Occid. I. 6. c. 14.; Hiſt. des Incas, t. 1. p. 60, 61, 264, 265, 268.3; Mem. de 
1'rev. February 1950, p. 269.3 Bouguer, vdyage au Perou, p. 105. | 
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uſion, and a falſe and child- 
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tion and defign infupportably ridiculous. Truth incef- 
fantly tortured through the whole“. Theſe people, in 
"fine, were entirely ignorant of the art of varying of 
figures. A monotony and uniformity as tireſome as 
ſhocking, reigns through all their compoſitions. No 
proportion, moreover, no deſign, no meaning in the ex- . 
ecution, all is equally ſpiritleſs and barbarous. ” 
This eſtimate of the Egyptian architecture is beſides Mii! 0 
perfectly conformable to the judgment paſſed upon it by 
Strabo This famous geographer, who had trayelled 
through Egypt, aſſures us, that the edifices raiſed by 
the ancient inhabitants of that country diſplayed neither 
deſign, nor genius, nor elegance v. So we ſee, that 
their manner of building was followed neither by the 
| Greeks, nor by the Romans. The Egyptian taſte in 
architecture has viſibly no manner of relation with that 
tranſmitted to us by Greece and Italy, which alone 
however deſerves to be followed either for elegance, or 
even for ſolidity T. 
Let us add, that the Egyptians appear to have been 
entirely ignorant of the art of throwing an arch. We 
find no appearance, no indication of it in what now re- 
| mains of their ancient buildings. We do not even find 


is 


that they knew the art of cutting arch-wiſe the blocks 
of ſtone which form the heads of their doors. They are 
all uniformly terminated by a lintel abſolutely ſtraight Il 

| and even o. It is the ſame thing with their roots. 1 0 
„ have ſaid above, that, according to all appearance, the 
RE Egyptians admitted no wood in the conſtruction of their 
5: buildings of conſequence, ſuch as temples, palaces, &c. 
. Large ſtones reſting at each end upon the walls of the 


* See Paul Les, third voyage, 'S 3. 0.33} Potocke, deſcript. of the Le- 
vant, t. 1; Norden's travels into Egypt and Nubia, t. 2. 

m L. 17. p. 1159. B. See allo the relation of Sayd, in the collection of The- 
venot, t. 2. p. 4. 


n Athen. I. 53. c. 9. p. 206.; P. Lucas, third voyage, t. 3. p. 17, 39» 2645 
Sicard, mem. des mill du Levant, t. 2. p. 209. | 

+ We may judge of the ſolidity which the Greeks and Romans knew how to 
give their buildings, by ſeeing after how many ages many edifices of Greece and 
Rome itil! brave the injuries of time. 


"IF" o Sce Pococke, voyage to the Levant, t. 1. Norden, travels i into Egypt and 
<a. | Nubia, t. 2. and the other authors before cited, 
balls 
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halls ſerved for beams, and compoſed the roofs *. But 
as in any conſiderable reach theſe ſtones might have 
given way, the Egyptians ſupported them by columns. 
And this we ſee was practiſed in all the grand edifices 

deſcribed by modern travellers . Often even a ſingle 

ſtone formed the roof of a halls. As to the reſt, we 
are not to believe that the deſire of rendering their edi- 

fices more durable and ſolid, was the only reaſon which 
led the Egyptians to build them without wood. The- 
nature of the climate they inhabited, undoubtedly con- 
tributed a great deal to it. Egypt produced no wood 
for building. Scarce do we find any for fewel . 

We ſhall not conceive a better idea of the progreſs of 
the Egytians in the arts of taſte and elegance, if we caſt 

our eyes upon what yet remains of their ancient ſculp- 
tures. Their ſtatues and engravings diſplay neither ge- 
nius, nor talents, nor juſtneſs. They are equally awk- 
ward and incorrect. The figures in general are poor 
and flat, all of a ſize, without regard to perſpective, 
leſſening, ſtiff, without elegance or ingenuity, without 
ſtudy in the choice of the ſubject, without action deli- 
cacy, or any ſort of expreſſion. The Egyptians, in a 
word, knew neither how to deſign ſimple figures nor to 
group their compoſitions. No meaning neither, nor 
variety in thoſe hideous aſſemblages preſented in their 
engravings *. Let us remark allo, that their figures are 
always drawn in profile, and never in full or a fourth 
inclined. In effect, bodies ſeen under theſe aſpects re- 
quire too much addreſs, and ſkilfulneſs - eſpecially, to 
have been ſucceſsfully repreſented by the Egyptians. 


P See Greaves, pyramid. p. 16.; Thevenot, t. 2. p. 419.; P. Lucas, third 
voyage, t. 3. p. 38, 264, 265, 275.3 Voyage to the Levant, t. 1. p. 42. 
JP. Lucas, third voyage, t. 3. p. 38.; Sicard, mem. des miſſ. du Levant, t. 

7. p. 160.; Granger, voyage into Egypt, p. 38, 47, 68, 69, 73. ; 

r Herod. I. 2. n. 155.3; Diod. I. . p. $6. ; Strabo, l. 17. p. 11698. 

Pietro della Valle, lett. 11. p. 210, 218.; Granger, voyage into Egypt, p. 
13. Paul Lucas, third voyage, t. 3. p. 211, 212 | 

* See the figures engraved upon the obeliſks, and upon all the other mony. 
ments truly Egyptian. I ſpeak not here of the bas reliefs, for I have never ſeen 
any of them, and I even doubt whether the Egyptians were ever {killed in 

works of this kiud, | 
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And yet the heads, hands, and feet, for all the facility 
of executing them in profile, have, in the Egyptian 


works, neither motion nor expreſſion. 7 
We have already ſeen that it was the ſame thing! in 
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the ornamental part of their architecture. It is all 


heavily laboured, without taſte and without preciſion. 


If the Greeks did learn from the Egyptians to handle 
the chiſel, they found means to make a much better uſe 


of it. Their monuments are as valuable for their grace 
and variety, their fire, their ſpirit, and the truth which 
animates them, as thoſe of the Egyptians are diſguſting 


by their deformity and heavineſe, their monotony and 


incorrectneſs. This contraſt did not eſcape 


the diſcern- 
ment of the ancients, We ſee that they made little ac- 


count of the ſculpture of the Egyptians *. 


I have already ſpoken of the taſte this people had 35 
coloſſuſes. We have ſeen, that, according to the rela- 


tion of modern travellers, many of them ſtill ſubſiſt at 
this day in different places of Higher Egypt“, without 
reckoning the ſphinx which is found at a little diſtance 
We ſee little at preſent except the 


from the pyramids. 
head of this figure, the reſt being buried in the ſand. 


This head is 35 fect round, and 26 high. They reckon 
15 feet from the ear to the chin x. It is eaſy from theſe 


dimenſions to judge of the whole bulk of this enor- 


mous ſtatue. When I am upon this ſubject, it may be 


expected I ſhould ſay ſomething of the manner the 


Egyptians went about in making their coloſſuſes. A 


paſſage of Diodorus lets us into it. 


This author lays, that oy Egyptian ſculptors were ac- 


t Strabo, 1. 17. p. 1159; Pauſ. l. 7. e. 5. 
u See part 2. book 2. ſect. 1. e. 4. 


x Maillet, p. 221.3 Pheven. t. 2 p. 426, Pliny, 1. 36. ſea. 15. exapgerates | 


prodigiouſſy the proportions of the ſphinx in queſtion : he ſays, that if we mea- 


ſure the circumference of the head by the forehead, we ſhall find it 102 feet in 


compaſs, and 143 in height, Paul Lucas gives the head of the ſphinx 100 feet in 
compaſs, and about yo from the chin to the top of the forehead. He thought 
without doubt that he onght to copy Pliny. Voyage to the Levant, t. 1. P- 46. 
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cuſtomed to work at a ſtatue by ſeparate pieces. To 
execute this fort of works, they divided the human 


body into twenty-one parts and one quarter, reſpective- 
ly meaſured and proportioned to each other. When 
they agreed upon the height of the figure they were a- 
bout to form, every workman performed in his own. 
ſhop the particular part he was charged with. Although 
all theſe different pieces had been ſeparately executed, 
yet they were put together and agreed with the utmoſt 
exactneſs . Such is the relation of Diodorus; it de- 
mands ſome reflections. . 11 
Ibis practice of the Egyptian ſculptors, of working a 
ſtatue by ſeparate pieces, is not likely to have been a 
general practice, though Diodorus mentions it as ſuch. 
I am perſuaded, that ſtatues of a natural ſize were pro- 
bably of one piece, and done by the hand of a ſingle 
artiſt, It is not the ſame with reſpe& to the coloſſuſes, 


which were ordinarily compoſed of ſeveral blocks of 
marble. In this caſe the practice Diodorus ſpeaks of 


muſt have been very ſerviceable, and much in uſe for 


the readineſs of the execution. Something like this I 


imagine to have been nearly the way they went about 


it. They began by making a model of plaiſter, or clay, 
as is practiſed at this day by our modern ſculptors. 


They then cut this model into ſeveral pieces. Every 
workman took away the part that was allotted him, and 


worked after that pattern. In this manner we conceive 
how many artiſts might ſeparately execute one and the 


Tame coloſſus. . 200 = 
I think I have ſufficiently proved in the preceding 


books, that painting was not known till the epocha 


which is treated of in this third part. The invention 
of it ought to be referred to the ages we are now going 
through. It is not poſſible to fix the date of it with 


exactneſs; only we ſee that it muſt have been held in 


honour, at or before the time of Candaules King of 


Lydia. Pliny ſays in effect, that this prince, whoſe reign. 
falls about the year 720 before Jeſus Chriſt, bought at 


Y Diod. I. 2. p. 110, 21 ee part 2. hook 2. ſet, 1. e. 8. 
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its weight in gold a picture repreſenting a battle *. He- 
rodotus tells us alſo, that Amaſis, who reigned in. Egypt 
570 years before the Chriſtian æra, had made a preſent 
of his portraiture to the inhabitants of Cyrene b. Paint- 
ing then was known in Egypt in the ages on which we 

are at preſent employed. 0 5 
I do not think theſe people ſucceeded any better in 
this art than in ſculpture. There is even no room to doubt 


it, conſidering the intimate connection there is between 


painting and ſculpture. Neither is there mentioned 
in antiquity any Egyptian painter or ſculptor famous 
for his works. One ſingle point in which the painters 
of that nation appear to have excelled, is a certain pre- 
paration they made uſe of for fixing colours upon mar- 


ble and other bodies ſmooth and of cloſe pores. They 
mult have employed a very ſtrong and powerful corro- 


five, as appears by what our travellers tell us. They 
aſſure us, that in many edifices half in ruins there are 


{till paintings to be ſeen whoſe gloſs and colouring are 


ſo lively, fo freſh, and ſo bright, that it feems, ſay the 


inhabitants of the country, as if the artiſt had not yet 


waſhed his hands after his work ©. But theſe ſame tra- 
vellers generally agree, that all theſe paintings are flat, 
that 1s to ſay, without any riſe or oppoſition of colours. | 
Leaves of gold or ſilver, for example, mingled with o- 
lours red and blue. The reſult is, that in all theſe com- 
_ poſitions the figures in general cut upon the ground, | 
and ſevered from it by ſharp lines; the tints appearing | 


neither ſoftened nor ſhaded off, 


From all that has been ſaid we may conclude, that 
the Egyptians made no progreſs in the arts of taſte and 


elegance. For, as I have already premiſed, the ages 
which cloſe this third and laſt part of our work, ought 


to be regarded as the epocha which cloſes alſo the an- 
cient hiſtory of Egypt. From the deluge to the time 
of Cyrus is the ſpace to which we ought to confine that 


national genius which has determined the character of 


*-L; 35; ſet. 24; Þp. £90. b L. 4. n. 182. 
© Relat. du Sayd apud Thevenot, t. 2. part 3. p. 4.; Sicard, mem. des miſſ. 
du Levant, t. 2. p. 209, 211, 221. t. J. p. 37, 160, 163.; P. Lucas, voyage 
to the Levant, t. 1. p. 99, 106.; Granger, p. 46, 47, & 73: | 
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the Egyptians properly ſo called. We have therefore 
exhauſted all the facts and all the monuments which 
can be ſaid to belong really to this people, and are con- 
ſequently enabled to paſs our judgment upon their taſte, 
-and upon their manner of treating the arts. 1 8 
What I have ſaid of the Egyptians, regards equally 

the Aſſyrians and the Chaldeans. From the time of 
Cyrus they ceaſed to be a diſtinct nation, and becoming 
ſucceſſively a prey to the Perſians, Greeks, and many 
other conquerors, they were inſenſibly loſt and con- 
founded with the victors. The reflections I am about Y 
to propoſe belong then equally to the Aſſyrians, Baby- x 
= lonians, and Egyptians. We may ſee under one and 4 
the ſame point of view, the genius and character of theſe 
different nations. Their hiſtory begins and ends nearly at 

the ſame time. Their glory and their knowledge were 
MW X nearly equal, and the power and duration of their mo- 
) BW narchy lite diff eren. 8 
1 The hiſtory of the arts, preſents us amongſt theſe na- 
tions with a very ſingular contraſt. We perceive in it N 
very early diſcoveries of conſiderable importance. Al- 
moſt from the firſt ages we ſee them make a progreſs 
whoſe rapidity aſtoniſhes and ſurpriſes us. But theſe 


— 


once paſſed we can obſerve no further advances. Things 
remain always in the ſame ſtate with theſe people. The 
Atſiatics and Egyptians appear to have made no advan- 
1 tage of the duration of their empires, to acquire new | 
> BM & lights, or to bring their firſt diſcoveries to perfection. 
S KH WM Their faculties ſeem to have been bound up and limited 
do a certain number of ideas, and to a degree of know- 
| 4 Y 7 ledge acquired in the earlieſt times, beyond which theſe 
nations never aſpired. Very different from the Euro- 
{508 pean nations, whom we ſee inceſſantly improving their 
t | knowledge, and daily aiming at new inventions, the! 
Egyptians and Aſiatics remained almoſt at the ſame poin 
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from whence they ſet out. How comes it that theſe 
{ people did not continue to extend and perfect their dil- 
r VV: coveries; and why did they advance no further in the 
career of the arts, and even in that of the ſciences? I 10 

1 dchink I have found in their turn of mind, and in the 1 
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principles of their government, the obſtacles which re- 
tarded their progreſfſs. 

In all times the Egyptians 4 and Aſiatics were little 
communicative, treating foreign nations with ſovereign 


contempt, and never deigning to maintain any com- 


merce or connection with any of them. They remain- 


ed always confined to their own country, and never 
travelled. One of the principles of their | da =o 


was to admit no novelty, and ſcrupulouſly to follow what 
had been practiſed by their anceſtors ©. Let us add to 


theſe maxims, which alone muſt have brought an eter- 


nal obſtacle to the advancement and perfection of hu- 
man attainments, the falſe policy which had rendered 
profeſſions hereditary in the ſame families f. We have 
ſeen in the preceding book, what an injury ſuch an in- 


| ſtitution muſt have been to the arts, and even to the 
ſciences . The claſs of artiſans was moreover the laſt 


of all the claſſes, and all who compoſed it were held in 


ſovereign contempt *; a treatment they {till meet with 
over all the eaſt l. Theſe facts being admitted, we eaſi- 
ly perceive, that there could reign no ſpirit of emula- 
tion amongſt the Aſſyrians, the Babylonians, or Egyp- 
tians; every ſentiment of induſtry and fame was neceſ- 


ſarily ſtifled. We may even go ſo far as to belive that 


the condition of working men was no better amongſt 


theſe people, than it is at this preſent in the country of 
the Mogul, where they are made to work with — 
and by force of menaces and ill uſage *. Let us not 
wonder then at the little progreſs of the Aſiatics and 


Egyptians in the arts. Take away emulation, and that 


noble ambition which alone can elevate the ſoul and 


animate the genius, immediately all droops, and is con- 


fined to a narrow circle of endleſs mechanical repeti- 
tions. , 


4 See part 1. book 4. chap. 2. ard part 2. book 4. chap. 1. 
© See Plato de leg. I. 2. p. 189. 
f See Diod. I. 2. p. 142. et ſupra, 1 C. 4. p. 20. 
s Chap. 4. p. 20. and following, 
bh Herod. I. 2. n. 167.; Diod. I. 1. p. 85, 86. 
i See ſupra, book. 1. c. 4. p. 12 & x 24. 
k Voyage of 2 15 t. 1. p. 304, 3. It is the ſame eng! in China. 1 
| It 
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It was not thus with the Greeks. A fkilful painter, | 
architect, or ſculptor, enjoyed the higheſt conſideration, 
and the moſt flattering diſtinctions Poſterity cele- 


much upon having produced a citizen famous for ſome 
talent, as for having given birth to a politician, a phi- 
loſopher, or a general of the firſt merit. It is to this 
manner of thinking and of acting that Greece owes the 
pre-eminence and ſuperiority in many branches of the 
arts, which it will perhaps always enjoy: and to con- 
vince ourſelves of this, let us compare the productions 
of the Aſiatics and Egyptians with thoſe of the Greeks: 
Aſia and Egypt preſent us with edifices immenſe and 
prodigious indeed; but that is all their merit. To cha- 
racteriſe them rightly, they are nothing but enormous 
piles, without {kill or ingenuity, the works of patience 


" — 


and of bad taſte. In the monuments of Greece, on the 


contrary, all is lively and animated, elevating the ſoul, 
and ſpirited throughout. Grace, and fire, and genius, 


and the molt exquiſite expreſſion, are diſplayed on all 


their parts. : | 

Let me be indulged one reflection more on the mo- 
numents of ancient Egypt. Some are pleaſed to extol 
them, and even to pronounce without heſitation, 'that 
there is nothing amongſt us worthy to be compared to 
them: agreed, if heaps of ſtones only are meant, enor- 
mous piles, without taſte and without genius, ſuch as 
the pyramids, obeliſks, and coloſſuſes, and in general 
all the pretended marvels of ancient Egypt; I am ready 
to own, that, in this reſpect, France has nothing like 
them to offer. But will any one compare thoſe miſs 
ſhapen monuments, whoſe diſtance is certainly their 
greateſt merit, with that quantity and that variety of 


buildings of every kind which meet our eyes in every 


part of the kingdom? We are fo accuſtomed to the 
daily fight of theſe maſterpieces of art, that we do not 
give that attention to them which is neceilary to make 
us ſenſible of their value. Yet if we would reflect up- 
on them, we ſhould very ſoon judge what a ſuperiority 
Ve have over the Egyptians, and how greatly our mo- 
Vol. III. . numents, 
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numents, taking them for all in all, have the advantage 


of thoſe of theſe ancient nations *. I ſpeak of the royal 
palaces, Verſailles, the Tuilleries, the Louvre, the Hotel 
des Invalides, Marly, the Obſervatory, &c. Let us add 


to theſe ſome buildings in Paris, ſuch as the bridges 


Pont Royal and Tournelle, and above all that aſtoniſh- 


ing range of quays which lines the Seine on each fide, 
If we would eſtimate the time, the money and the la- 
bour expended on all theſe different works, equally im- 


menſe and magnificent, we ſhall very ſoon be ſenſible 


how greatly France excels all that Egypt ever produced. 
I might alſo mention that aſtoniſhing number of places 


fortified by M. de Vauban, the port of Dunkirk, that 
of Breſt, Rochefort, Toulon, &c. I might alſo cite the 


canal of Languedoc +, and in general, the great roads 
of the kingdom: theſe works are greatly ſuperior to all 
thoſe of ancient Egypt. Infinitely more money has been 


_ expended, and much more genius was requiſite, as well 


as more power, taſte, and time, to finiſh' Verſailles, 
with all its defects, than to conſtruct a pyramid, or hew 
out an obeliſk. Let us remember, nevertheleſs, that 
Verſailles, and all the works I have here enumerated, 
were executed in the reign of one monarch. # 


© However extravagant and exceſſive were the prepoſſeſſion and admiration of 
the Greeks for Egypt, there are, notwithſtanding, writers among them who 


' Paſſed the ſame judgment on the Egyptian monuments compared to thoſe of 


Greece. See Panſ, I. 9. c. 36. p. 783.3 the Emperor Julian on his 68th letter 
| apud Fabric. biblioth. Gr. t. 7. p. 84-3 Strabo, I. 17. p. 1159. 


+ The canal of Lan guedoc, from its entrance in the port of Cette to Toulouſe, 


is more than 90 Jeagues in length, and 30 feet in breadth. They were often 
_ obliged to make angles, and wind it round the mountains, to preſerve the level; 
to fix it upon piles of boggy grounds, to ſuſtain it upon bridges or ſtone arches 
in the valleys, to hew down or lower certain mountains, in fine, to pierce through 
others, and vault them to receive this canal. They dug out above two millions 
of cubic fathoms of earth, and more than five, thouſand of rock. One hundred 
and fourteen ſlices were conſtructed for barks to go up or down; ſixteen enor- 


mous dykes to repel the torrent; twenty four drains to let off the waters of the 
canal when it is tu danger of filling vp with mud or ſand. In this work are 


reckoned upwards of forty thouſand cubic fathoms of maſon work; to which 
are to be added the piers of two hundred fathoms, and the mole of five hundred, 
Which cover the harbour of Cette, and make it a ſecure 1 for ſhips. 
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ROM the Trojan war til the year 590 9 J. 0. 
that is, till the time of Solon and Piſiſtratus, we 


are but little acquainted with the minuter affairs of the 


Greeks. Hiſtory, however, in this ſame interval, fur- 


niſhes many reſources and lights concerning the ſtate 


of the arts amongſt theſe people at that time. When 


we are upon this ſubject, it is eſſential, that we diſtin- 


guiſh the Greeks of Europe, from the Grocks: ſettled in 
Afia Minor. The arts attained but flowly enough a 
certain degree of perfection in Greece properly ſo cal- 


led. Their progreſs was much quicker, and much more 
rapid, in the colonies which ſome time after the Trojan 


war were ſent from Greece to ſettle in Aſia Minor 3. 


In theſe happy countries aroſe the firſt ens - 


which have rendered the Greeks famous to poſterity: 
I have elſewhere ſhown the reaſons why theſe firſt iparks 
of genius muſt have ſhone in Aſiatic ſooner than in 
European Greece ®, and ſhall not dwell upon it here. 
I paſs on to the hiſtory of the arts as diſplayed in the 


ages which are the __ of this third Pant: of our 


work. 
It is in as og of; Ain Aer that 1 


began to form itſelf. The invention of the two firſt or- 
ders which the Greeks made uſe of, is entirely owin 


to the inhabitants of theſe A Their name ſuf- 


_ ficiently-evinces it. The Doric owes its original to the 
Dorians, and the Ionic to the Ionians. The Corinthian 


did not appear till long after theſe two firſt orders. This 
laſt ſeems to have been invented in Greece, properly 


To called. It is the richeſt, the moſt magnificent, and 
the moſt elegant of all the Grecian orders, and — 
of all that architecture ever invented. RED; 


2 See mg book” 1. c. 5. art. z. 
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n of a magnificent temple of Jupiter Olym. 
pius f, without ſpeaking of many other edifices which 
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I have already had occaſion to mention the manner 
that Vitruvius relates the origin of theſe orders; and! 


have ſaid, that his relation had no ſort of probability. 
It ſatisfies us not, and inſtructs us {till leſs e. 


It were 
much better to own that we are ignorant how, or at 


what preciſe time theſe orders of architecture were in- 
vented. All I pretend to affirm, is, that they were 


known and practiſed in the ages we are now employed 


on. The ſuperb temple of Jupiter at Olympia exiſted 


in theſe times. They had alſo begun that of Diana at 


In fine, Niältratus had laid at Athens the 


we may ſee enumerated in authors who treat een 
ly of architecture. 

One fact, however, which I walk not ol over in fi- 
lence, is, chat mechanics muſt have been as yet very 
imperfect amongſt the Greeks. We ſee, that, even in 


the time of Thueydides, they were not acquainted with 


the crane. Their workmen ſupplied the want of this 
machine, fo ſimple, but ſo uſetul, by ſquare beams. 
The action of which was probably hke that of a fwipe. 
This fact cannot give us a great idea of the machines 
which the Greeks employed in the conſtruction ot their 
buildings. ef 1 2 

To enter here i into ſome detail upon the taſte wh 


| then reigned in their architecture: I ſhalbremark at firſt, 
that they employed only one order in the conſtruction 


of all the monuments I have juſt mentioned. The 
cuſtom of mingling and uniting many of them in the 
{ame edifice, did not Tale! CRE ORE: the, Greeks 


© See part 2. book. 5. ſect. 2 . C. Fa | ; ; 
d See Paul. J. 5. c. 10. This building, Heis to the calculation of Pau- 
ſanias, mult have been erected about the year 630 before J. Bae - 


Tu. Liv. J. 1. n. 45. places this event under the reign of 8 Tullius 


the 6th king of Rome; that is, about the year 560 before J. C. This is alſo 
nearly the calculation of Diog. Laert. I. 2, ſegm. 103. This author ſays, that 


Theodorus of Samos had adviſed to lay the foundations of the temple of Epheſus 


upon beds of coal. This Theodorus, by the account of Herod, |. 3. n. 41. of 
Ariſtotle de rep. l. 5. c. 11. and of Pauſanias, I. 8. c. 14. flouriſhed in the time of 
Polycrates tyrant of Samos, whom we know to have been cotemporary with 
Amaſis, who mounted the throne of Fsypt the year 569 before If 8. 

f Virtuv. I. 7. præfat. & *. 4. P. 327. N 
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till pretty late. I ſhall next obſerve, that, for a long 


time, thefe people employed only the Doric and Tonic 


orders. The temple of Epheſus and that of Jupiter at 
Olympia, which we may place in the number of the 
moſt ancient monuments that enlightened Greece ever 
elevated, were one of the Ionic b, and the other of the 
Dorie order l. The famous temple of Minerva at 
Athens, built under Pericles, and that of Theſeus, are 
alſo of the Doric order *, In fine, we lee; that of the 
four moſt famous temples in which Greece, in the judg- 
ment of Vitruvius, could glory, the two moſt ancient 
were of the Ionic order, the third of the Doric, and the 
fourth of the Corinthian. But let us remark, that this 


laſt edifice, according to the ſame author, was not built 
till the time of the Romans . In effect, it is very rare 
| to ſee the Corinthian order employed in the famous 


edifices of antiquity. The little uſe the Greeks made 
of it would lead me to think, that their architects did 
not think that order ſufficiently grand and majeſtic. = 
Let us add, that in all that remains of the fineſt works 
of antiquity, Greek and Roman, built in the Doric or- 
der, the columns are without a baſe *. Vitruvius con- 
formed himſelf to this practice. This architect, who 
appears to have applied himſelf to treat of this order 


more exactly than of any other, ſays nothing of the 
baſes of the columns, and yet he enters into many de- 
tails upon thoſe of the other orders. Be it alſo obſer- 
ved, that the orders of the Grecian architecture were 


neither invented nor executed in the early times, fuch 


as we ſee them at this day in the ruins of ancient Rome, 
nor with the fame ornaments that our architects employ 


in them. Many changes and augmentations have been 


i Pauſan. J. 5. c. 10. 


I Vitruv. I. 7. præfat. 


k Voyage de Spon, t. 2. p. 420, 488. 


X As in the theatre of Marcellus at Rome, that of Vicenza, and in a moſt mag- | 
nificent triumphal arch which is at Veron. We may ſee ſome profiles. of Doric 


columns without baſes in M. de Chambray, p. 15, 19, & 33. particularly where 
he has laid down the deſign of an antique mauſoteum which is to be ſeen near to 
Terracina. The columns of that edifice, which is of the Doric order, have no 


baſe. It is the ſame in a temple of Bacchus, built at Sardis in the reign of Cra- 


ſus. The columns of this monument, of which we ſtill ſee the ruins, have no 
baſe, See altp the hotes of Perrault upon Vitruv. p. 176. a. b at the end. 
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ſucceſſively made. Amongſt the Greeks architeQture 
was but little charged with ornament. The adventi- 
tious parts of their works were founded in nature. Con- 
ſequently they did not in their repreſentations think 
themſelves at liberty to recede from truth in ornamen- 
In a word, theſe great maſters ad- 
mitted nothing but what they could juſtify and explain 
On theſe 
principles, the ancients had regulated the proportigns 
of each of the orders they have left us =. 

We are not however to condemn alike all the chan: 


Book II. 


ges that have been made in the ancient architecture. 


Some of them are advantageous. The moderns have 
endeayoured to correct what appeared defective in the 
The baſes called Ionic, the only ones in 
uſe amongſt the ancients, have been judged not very 


convenient. The capital of the ſame order has been 
? 


found incommodious and difagreeable. It has therefore 


been changed. The unanimous agreement of all ar- 
chiteas to receive and adopt theſe innovations, does not 
permit us to doubt of their being juſt and reaſonable *. 
The Greeks, moreover, reſerved all the pomp and 
beauties of their architecture for their temples, theatres, 
They employed them not in 
the houſes of private people. Their - dwelling- houſes 
had infinitely leſs of beauty, of grandeur and magnifi- 
cence, than ours. There was not a. ſingle palace, that 


is to ſay, a private building, worthy of that name in all 


Greece. This may be attributed to that republican 
ſpirit which reigned in all the ſtates of that part of Eu- 


rope. Exterior modeſty is the appendage and favourite 


virtue of republics. However rich and powerful a ci- 
tizen might be, he would not dare to offend the eyes of 
his countrymen by pompous buildings, whoſe luſtre 
would have offended them, and infallibly expoſed their 
owner to the public envy and jealouſy. Let us now 


m Vitruv. I. 4.c. 2. 
. ® See the preface of Perrault upon the diſtribution of the five kinds of columns 
according to the method of the ancients, p. 24. and following, and part 2. c. 3: 
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We find that ſculpture and painting began alſo to 


diſplay themſelves in Greece towards the end of the ages 


we are now going through. Some ſculptors badlready 
acquired a ſhining reputation about the time of the 5ot 


Olympiad, that 1s to fay, about the year 576 8 


J. C. Dipcenus and Scyllis became at that time extreme- 
ly celebrated for inventing the ſculpture and poliſhing 
of marble n. They formed many pupils whoſe works 
were greatly eſteemed. Sculpture however did not attain 


that character of purity, elegance, and that degree of 


ſublimity to which the Greeks carried it, till the time of 


Pericles, that is, more than 150 years after the artiſts 
I have been ſpeaking of. 


As to painting, it was ſtill longer of being brought to 


perfection. This art, the invention of which 1 ſhould rea- 


dily give to the Greeks, did not appear in all its luſtre till 
under the reign of Alexander. I am not at all ſurpriſed 
| atit, What time and ſtudy, what diligence and thought 
muſt it not have coſt to bring painting to any kind of 
perfection! And this art, as I think I have ſhown, did 
not begin to exiſt till the time of Homer“. Accord- 


ingly, in the ages which employ us at preſent, the paint- 
ers were ſtill very ignorant. We ſee at once, that for 
a very long time they knew nothing of the art of min- 
gling of colours. The firſt pictures that appeared were 


painted with only one ſingle colour, which muſt have 
been both very harſh and very dry, ſince it was nothing 


but a water - colour made of pieces of pottery ground and 
finely powdered v. This ſort of painting may be thought 


to have reſembled that which is now known to us by the 
name of Brooch * (Camayeu). But there is no ap- 


pearance of it. The Greeks were at that time too un- 
ſkilful to have underſtood that way of painting, which 


conſiſts in ſoftening the ſnades of one and the ſame co- 


lour. Let us judge of their {kill by one fact which is 


n plin. 1. 36. ſect. 4. 


The moſt ancient inſeriptions of peloponneſus and Attica are engraved on 


marble abſolutely rough and unpolithed. | 
o See part 2. book 2. ſect. 1. c. 5. art. 3. Þ Plin. I. 35. ſect 5. 
* The mouochromaton of the ancients. See Pliny, book 35. ſect. 8. 
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warranted by many very celebrated writers of antiquity. 
They tell us, that pictures were in the beginning ſuch 
wretched imitations, that they were obliged to write 
under them the names of the objects they were deſigned 
to repreſent a. It was only towards the time of Miltiades, 
that is, about 450 years before J. C. that the Greeks 


began to be able to catch a reſemblance of the perſons 
_ defigned to repreſent *. In fine, Pliny remarks, that 
befo 


re Apollodorus, who lived in the 93d Olympiad, 


| (410 years before J. C), there was no picture that 


could attract or retain the attention of the ſpectator . 


We find moreover, that in the ages here in queſtion, 


many workmen became famous in Greece by their ſkill 


make more circumſtantia 
ſhow, that the epocha which is the object of this third 
part of our work, is that to which we ought to refer 
the unfolding of all the ſublime diſcoveries with which 
the Greeks enriched the arts in after ages. But I leave 


in working metals, and particularly iron*. . To con- 


clude, if we were to go 1 a longer examination, and 
reſearches, it were eaſy to 


9 Arift. topic. I. 6. c. 2. t. 1. p. 243.; 2Elian. var. hiſt. I. 10. c. 10.; Plin. L 
35. ſet. 5. | | | 

The paſſages of Ariſtotle and of Ælian which I cite, are very clear and pre- 
cife, We cannot fay the fame of that of Pliny. His phrafe is dubious, as is 


"uſual with that author, who affects to ſhine, It has even been attempted to give 


this paſſage a ſenſe totally contrary to that which I have imagined the true one. 
They will make Pliny ſay, that the portraits painted by the artiſts of whom he 


. 2 were ſo like, that to make known to poſterity the perſonages they repre- 
nted, they wrote their names at the hottom of thoſe pictures, as we now do at 
the bottom of portraits on copper-plates. But this explication does not appear to 


me to hit the meaning of Pliny. It were eaſy to cite in my favour the. tuffrage 
of all the interpreters and commentators of this aucient writer. They have 
all underſtood the paſſage in queſtion in the ſenſe I give it. However, without 
having recourſe to authorities which may often appear doubtful, I think, that up- 


on this occaſion we ought to interpret Pliay by Ariſtotle and by Allan. This 
principle eſtabliſhed, the paſſage of that author confirms the fact which J have 
advanced upon the ignorance and unſkilfulneſs of the firit painters. I (hall agree 


at the ſame time, that this explication ſeems in ſome ſort to put Pliny in contra- 


diction with himſelf But it may be anſwered, that this is not the only example 


which is to be found of that in bis writings. It is moreover the defect of all 
authors who have affected to ſpeak in ſentences and enigmas. „„ 

r Plin. L 35. ſect. 34. 8 bid. ſeQ. 36. 
© Herod. I. 1. n. 25.3 Pau. I. 3. e. 12, P. 160, I. 10. Cc. 10. 
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theſe details, which, as they again and again preſent ob- 
jects nearly alike, might! in the end fatigue the reader. 
Let us remark nevertheleſs, that theſe ſame people, 
whom we cannot too much applaud for their genius in | 
architecture, in ſculpture, and perhaps alſo in painting, 
were very little induſtrious in procuring themſelves 
many conveniencies, which at this day it appears im- 
poſſible to do without. For example, the clothing of 
the Greeks was always very defective. I have ſaid elſe- 
where, that they were neither acquainted with the uſe 
of linen, nor ſhoes, nor ſtockings, nor breeches. Their 
coats had neither buttons nor button-holes. We hall 
{ce alſo that theſe ſame people neither knew the uſe of 
ſtirrups to mount, nor of ſaddles to keep themſelves on 
horſeback u. 1 ſhall obſerve further, that in their houſes 
they wanted many of the moſt uſeful and agreeable 1 in- 
ventions. They had neither glaſs windows nor chim- 
neys. Theſe people were alſo ignorant of the art of 
lighting themſelves by the uſe of wax or tallow. I might, 


1 it were neceſſary, make a longer enumeration of : arts 


unknown to the Greeks. I ſhould then ſpeak of print- 
ing, of fire-arms, of the mariner's compals, of chymical 
fluxes, of engravings in copper-plate, of mirrors, of te- 
leſcopes, of clock-work, of wind and water mills, &c.; 

inventions which theſe people never knew. But What 


have juſt ſaid is, I think, ſufficient to prove how great, ; 


in many reſpects, was the imperfection and Ignorance 
of the arts among the Greeks. 


u Se infra book 5. chap. a. 
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E are arrived at the ages which cloſe and termi- 
nate our reſearches on the ſtate of the fciences 
— the ancient nations. The epocha of 
Cyrus is, in effect, that of the fall of the empires of 
Aſſyria, of Babylon, and even of the monarchy of the 
firſt Egyptians. We can therefore judge of all the dil- 
coveries which we ought properly to attribute to the 
Aſſyrians, the Babylonians, and the Egyptians. "Thoſe 
made amongſt theſe nations poſterior to the ages which 
cloſe this third part of our work, can belong to them 
but imperfectly. It was no longer the ſame Aſſyrians, 
the ſame Babylonians, nor the ſame Egyptians, whoſe 
ſtate we have hitherto conſidered. Their empire was 
deſtroyed, and their primitive genius changed by the 
mixture of other nations, to whom, after the time of 
Cyrus, theſe people continued always fabject. 
We fhall not find it the fame with the Greeks as with 
the Aſiatics and Egyptians in the ages we are at preſent 
employed upon. On the contrary, we ſhall but juſt 
perceive the opening bud of all thoſe inventions which 
have ſecured to that nation the diſtinguiſhed rank which 
they have and will for ever poſleis. "Fhe epocha we are 
now going through, ought, however, to be regarded as 
one of the moſt conſiderable of the Grecian hiſtory. It 
was towards the end of the apes it takes in, that letters 
and philoſophy began to take deep root in Greece, to 
{tretch up with a rapid growth, and very ſoon becoming 
iruitful, they produced thofe immortal fruits with which 
the univerſe entire has, and yet continues every day to 
enrich itſelt. N — 
CHAP. 
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N AP; 1. 
Of Medicine. 


Y the conſent of all antiquity, it is allowed that the 


hiſtory of medicine remained involved in the dark 
clouds from the Trojan war to that of Peloponneſus . 


We cannot however, ſuppoſe that the ſtudy of a ſcience 


ſo neceſſary as that of medicine, ſhould, during ſo long 
an interval, have been abſolutely neglected. The ſacred 
books atteſt the contrary. Solomon muſt have poſſeſſed 

a great part of the various knowledge which conſtitutes 
the art of healing. The ſcripture fays of this prince, 
that he had compoſed treatiſes upon all animals, birds, 
and fiſhes, and that he had wrote upon all plants, from 
the cedar of Lebanon to the hyſſop b. Many other facts 


related in the ſacred books atteſt equally the knowledge 


and the uſage of medicine in the ages we are at preſent 


employed upon. 
We ſe, that there were in theſe times phyſicians by 
profeſſion among the Hebrews. Aſa king of Judaha 
bers attacked by the gout, is reproached for that © he 
e ſought not to the Lord, but to phyſicians e.“ Heze- 


kiah, threatened with death from an abſceſs, is cured 


by the application of a cataplaſm of figs a. Joram king 


of Judah, wounded in a battle, retires to Jezreel to be 
healed ©. We gather alſo from many expreſſions of 
the prophets, that they then knew how to cure wounds, 


fractures, and bruiſes, by means of certain medica- 
ments, ſuch as roſin, balſam, oils, and the fat of ani- 


a Celſus, I. 4. in præfat.; Plin. 1. 29. ſect. 2. p. 493-3 Iſidor. orig. I. 4. e. 3. 

d 1 Kings c. 4. v. 33. With the other knowledge that Solomon attributes to 
himſelf in the book of Wiſdom, he places the diverſities of plants and the virtues 
of roots, c. 7. v. 20. 

© x Kings c. 15. v. 233 2 Chronic. c. 16. v. 12. 

d 2 Kings c. 20. v. 7.; Ifaiah c. 38. v. 21. 

2 Kings e. 8. v. 29. c. 9. v. 15. 
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mals t. It even appears that phyſicians were held in 


great eſteem amongſt the Aſiatic nations. Honour 


de a phyſician,” fays the Eccleſiaſticus, “ for the uſes 


8 


<« which you may have of him 
As to the Greeks, although we are ignorant of the 
ſtate and progreſs of medicine amongſt theſe people 
from the Trojan war to that of Peloponneſus, yet it is 
certain, that the Aſclepiades, that is to ſay, the deſcen- 
dents of Æſculapius, preſerved that ſcience in their ta- 
mily without any interruption, They reckon three ge- 
lebrated ſchools eſtabliſhed by them, one at Rhodes, 
another at Cos, and the laſt at Cnidos. Herodotus, 
who was anterior to Hippocrates *, ſpeaks alſo of many 
other very famous ſchools of medicine. Let us add that 
of Italy, which owed its riſe to Pythagoras, and whoſe 


erection we cannot place later than the year 550 before 


. 

The poems of Homer furniſh ſtil plainer proofs of 
the ate of Medicine, and of the progreſs it muſt have 
made, at the tine in which this great poet lived. We 
find in his writings abundance of anatomical details. 
Homer gives a nominal deſcription of almoſt all the 
parts of the human body; more than that, this poet 
muſt have had a great knowledge of their ſtructure and 
of their functions, to judge of it by his deſcription of 
wounds, and the accidents reſulting from them. We 
might even reproach him with having in this reſpect 
affected to make a parade of his ſkill. However this 
may be, theſe facts do not permit us to call in gueſtion 
the great inſight which in his time they had acquired 
in medicine. Nevertheleſs one reflection ariſes, which, 


at the firſt glance, ſhould feem to make this anuthlcal 


knowledge remarkable in the writings of Homer, 
' Giflicult to be conceived. 

If we may believe an ancient commentator on Plato, 
Alcmeon, a diſciple of Pythagoras, 2 for the firſt 


f See Iſalah c. 2. v. 6.; Jerem. c. 8. v. 22. ; Ezek, c. 30. v. 21. 
r. 
»I his great phyſician flouriſhed in the time of the Pelopargelian war, about 
the year 430 before J. C 
F. Sec Le Clerc, Lift. of medicine, port. 1. took z. T & 2. 
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who had anatomized animals i, Ariſtotle, whoſe time 
was not till more than eighty years after Hippocrates, 


tells us, beſides, that in his days the Greeks had not 

et dared to diſſect the human carcaſe. When this 
philoſopher ſpeaks of the internal parts of man, he lays, 
they are greatly unknown, that we have nothing certain 


on their ſtructure and arrangement, and that we muſt 
judge of them from the reſemblance they ſhould have 


to the parts of other animals which may have fome 
conformity with each of them *. How then 1s it poſhble, 
that, in the ages of Homer, anatomy ſhould have _ 


carried to a fort. of accuracy and exactneſs? 


This objection which at firſt we might judge very 
ſtrong, ceaſes nevertheleſs to appear fo, when we reflect 


on the various means which men have always had to 


inſtru& themſelves in the frame of the human body. I 
have explained theſe means in the firſt part of this work i. 


Wie may alſo conſult, on this ſubject, what Daniel Le 


Clerc ſays in his hiſtory of medicine. There this learn. 


ed man makes us eaſily conceive, how the ancient phy- 


ſicians may have acquired a knowledge of the internal 
parts of the human body, without having been, for all 


that, in the habitual practice of diſſection v. 


I am, beſides, apt to believe, that the people of Aſia 
had not the fame ſcruple as the Greeks about opening 


of human carcaſes. Homer may therefore have drawn 


from them that anatomical {kill which he has difplaved 
in his works. For though we cannot preciſely deter- 
mine the country of this prince of poets, 1t however ap- 


pears to me beyond a doubt, that he was born, and 
| paſſed a great part of his life in Aſia Minor. This is 


an opinion which I haye already taken pains to eſtabliſh. 


I have cven thought, that, of conſequence, we ought to 


refer to theſe people, certain ſciences too delicate and 
refined tor Homer to have learned them in the bolom 


3 Chalcid. in Tiv Plat. p. 30. | | | | 
k Hiſt. animal. I. 1. c. 16. init. 1 Book 3. c. 1. art. 2. 
m Ilift. on medlielne, part 1. book 2. p. 74, & 75. 
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of Greece properly ſo called. We ought not to give 
the honour of them to the inhabitants of that part of 
Europe. In the ages this poet appeared in, they were 
{till very ignorant and unpoliſhed. 


I think I have ſaid enough to ſhew, that if we find a 


void in the hiſtory of medicine, from Podalirius and 
MNachaon, the ſons of Zſculapius, till the time of Hip- 


pocrates, it is not becauſe the ſtudy of that ſcience was 


neglected in this interval. We ought to attribute the 


ignorance we are in of the names and capacity of thoſe 
who cultivated medicine at that time, only to the times 


in which they lived. The hiſtory of thoſe ages is moſt 
confuſed and defeQive. The phyſicians are not the 


only people who have cauſe to complain of it. We ſhall 
have but too many occaſions to be convinced of it with | 


regard to many other —— 


of Afronany. 


6 np F hiſtory of aſtronomy, i in the ages we are now 
going through, is not altogether ſo barren as that 
of medicine. The writers of antiquity give us ſome- 


what more aſſiſtance in examining the ſtate of thatſcience 


in theſe times amongſt the different nations of whom we 
are to ſpeak. The Babylonians, the Egyptians, and a- 
bove all the Greeks, enable us to preſent the reader 

with ſome curious and intereſting details. Let us firſt 


examine the ſtate of aſtronomy amongſt each of theſe 
people in particular. We ſhall proceed to offer fome 
general ideas reſulting from the different facts we are 
about to relate. 
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Kü ric . 
Of the Babylonians. 


bylonians and Aſſyrians, we may be thought not 
very competent judges of the diſcoveries and of the pro- 


grels which theſe people had made in aſtronomy. Ne- 


vertheleſs it will appear, that by collecting and compa- 


ring the different tracts we find ſcattered through the 
authors of antiquity, a pretty juſt idea may be formed 


of the aſtronomical learning of the Babylonians. 


The Chaldean aſtronomers had learned, that the ſun 
and the planets had a motion proper to themſelves from 


welt to eaſt, and that theſe revolutions were made with 


great inequalities of time, and with very different de- 
grees of velocity a. They taught, that the moon is placed 
below all the ſtars, and below all the planets; that as it 


is the leaſt of all thoſe which we perceive, it is alſo the 


neareſt to the earth; that its revolution is performed 
in lefs time; not that it has a greater velocity than the 
other planets, but by reaſon of 

orbit, They knew, moreover, that the moon has on] 
a borrowed light, and that its eclipſes are cauſed by its 


the ſmall extent of its 


immerging into the ſhadow of the earth ®. 
The Chaldeans reckon but 36 conſtellations; 12 in 
the zodiac, and 24 without that circle. They diſtin- 


guiſhed theſe laſt into northern and ſouthern *. They had 
divided each ſign of the zodiac into 30 degrees, and each 
degree into 60 parts, or minutes. By this method the 


Chaldeans had found the mean motion of the moon. 


n Diod. I. 2. p. 144.3 Simplic. in l. 2.; Ariſ!, de cœlo, fol. 117. verſß. 

0 Piod. |. 2. p. 144. This paſſage of Diodorus deſerves attention. How 
eame the Chaldeans to gueſs that the moon is in reality the leaſt of the planets ? 
This was probably on their part only mere conjecture | 

P Diod. I. 2. p. 144, 145. . Diad. ibid. 

r Gemin. c. 15. p. 62.; S. Empiric, adv, aſtrolog. I. 5. p. 339. 


As it is known how dark is the hiſtory of the Ba- 
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They had thus attained to determine the periodical re- 
turn of that planet with a good deal of exactneſs ſ. 

The advantage which theſe aſtronomers had, of ha- 
ving very early invented the means of meaſuring exactly 
the different parts of the day, ought to give us a pretty 
good idea of their aſtronomical calculations. It is ge- 
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nerally agreed, that they were the firſt who knew the 


uſe of ſun-dials*. Accordingly they paſſed for the firſt 
who had undertaken to meaſure the length of the ſun's. 


annual revolution v. Their obſervations, 1 in this reſpect, 
were not fruitleſs. We ſee, that, in the reign of Nabo- 

naſſar, the year amongſt theſe neople conſiſted of 365 
days. The ancients make this clear enough, by telling 


us, that the years, formerly called the years of Nabo. 


naſſar, anſwered, month for month, and a for day. to 
the civil year of the Egyptians s. 
If it were neceſſary, we might alledge the ulage of 


the Perſians in further confirmation of this opinion, 
From the reign of Cyrus this nation had regulated their 


year to 365 days?; and we know that Cyrus is the firſt 
who ſubjected the empire ot Babylon to the tRrone of 
Perſia, 


It is not ſo ws to determine at what time the Baby- 


lonians diſcovered the neceſſity of adding to their com- 


mon year, the five hours and ſome minutes by Which 
the annual revolution of the ſun ſurpaſſes the length of 
365 days. It. is certain, that this diſcovery, had not 


eſcaped the Chaldean aſtronomers, Strabo aſſures us 


\ Gemin. c. 1 5. p. 62. We may doubt, however, whether all this (511 was 
very ancient among the Chaldeans. See Wiedler, hiſt. aſtronom. c. 3. p. 35. 
t Herod. I. 2. n, 109. Herodotus does not fix the epocha of this diſcovery. 


We ought to judge, however, that it muſt have been very ancient. We find ſun- 


dials in uſe at Jeruſalem in the time of Ahaz, that is to ſay, five years before the 
æra of Nabonaſſat. 2 Kings c. 20. v. 11. 2 Chron. c. 32. v. 31. It is very 
probable, that Ahaz had the | aids of that mathematical inſtrument from 
the Babylonians. In effe&, we learn from ſcripture, that this prince was in great 
union with Tiglath-Pileſer, king of Aſlyria. 2 Kings c. 16. v. 8, &c, 
u Achill. Tat. ad. Arati phenom, c. 18. 
X Cenſorin. de die nat. c. 21. See in the following chapter our r remarks on 
the civil year of the Egyptians. 
Y ** . 3. c. 3. P. 184. See alſo Diod. l. 2. p. 120. 
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of it in very preciſe terms :; but he does not fix the 


epocha of it. However, the manner in which he ex- 


preſſes himſelf, gives us ſufficiently to underſtand that 


this knowledge was very anciently received in Chaldea. 
We have therefore good authority to believe, that, in 
the courſe of the ages now under conſideration, the 


year of the Babylonians conſiſted of 365 days and ſome 


hours“. We may even believe, that, in this reſpect, 
they had come very near the truth. 1 ſhall elſe where 
ſpeak of it more particularly *. 

We have {till the names of the ancient aſtronomical 


periods, whoſe invention was due to the Chaldeans Be- 
roſus has made uſe of them for his chronological cal- 
culations?. Yet theſe meaſures of time, which were 


then in familiar uſe, are now but little known. Many 


difficulties ariſe about the number of years of which 


each of theſe periods was compoſed. The efforts which 


ſome modern critics have made to clear them up, do 
not hitherto give full ſatisfaction. That I may not in- 
terrupt the relation I am making of the aſtronomical 
learning of the Babylonians, I ſhall give an account of 


theſe different periods in a particular diſſertation ©. 
The ſyſtem of comets which the Chaldeans had form- 


ed, merits alſo ſome attention. Apollonius of Mindus, 


2 L. 17. p. 1160. A. By . 
Ubbo Emmins, and after lin en de e be. L 3. c. 2. give us to 
underſtand, that the year of the Chaldeans was only of 365 5 They ſay, 
that to repair the confuſion produced through time, by the omiſſion of the fourth 
of a day, theſe people compoſed a month of it, which they added to their ordi- 


nary year at every 120 years; that by this means every 12oth year conſiſted of 
395 days, that is to ſay, of 1 3 months. But theſe writers cite yo author of anti- 
quity in ſupport of their opinion, and beſides they are formally contradifted by 
Strabo, as we have ſeen. We may therefore boldly plac- this opinion in the num- 


ber of thoſe airy ſyſtems, which have no other foundation than the imagination 
of the author who gave them birth, 

a In the diſſertation on the aſtronomical periods of the Chaldeans, at the end of 
this volume. 

d See Syncel. p. 17.; Abyden. apud eund. p. 38. C. 


© See, at the end of this weine, the diſſertation on the pariegs of the Chaldeans, | 


vol. Ill. 8 a cele- 
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a celebrated aſtronomer, tells us, that the Chaldeans, 


| 


1 


amongſt whom he had ſtudied, regarded comets as 
planets whoſe revolution was performed in orbits very 
excentric to the earth, and that theſe ſtars became viſi- 


ble only in their "_ through the lower part of that 
orbit. 


and the duration of their periods *. "Pliny, Plutarch, 
and Stobæus, ſpeak alſo very clearly of this ſyſtem of 
the Chaldeans ©. I imagine however that more was due 


to chance and uncertainty than to ſtudy and experiencef, 


The ancients knew nothing certain of this, nor of the 


| greateſt part of the phænomena of phyſical aſtronomy. 


We may allo place in the number of the aſtronomi- 


cal attainments of the Chaldeans, the ideas they had 
formed of the extent of the circumference of the ter- 
reſtrial globe. They had found out, it is pretended, 
that a man, walking a good pace, might follow the ſun 


W 


—— 2 K — 


round the earth, and would reach the equinoctial at the 


ſame time with that ſtars; that is to ſay, that in the 
ſpace of a ſolar year, which the Chaldeans, as we have 
ſeen, determined at 365 days and ſome hours, a man 


d Apud Senec. quæſt. nat. I. J. c. 3. t. 2. p. 820. & c. 17. p. 831. 


e Plin. I. 2. ſect. 23. p. 89; Plut. t. 2. p. 89 3.; Stob. eclog. phyſ. I. 1. p. 


63. Pliny and Plutarch do not expreſsly ſay, this was the ſyſtem of the Chal- 
deans; but we may preſume, that the ancient philoſophers of Greece learned a- 
mong theſe people what they fay on comets. Seneca and Stobzus authoriſe 
us to believe it; ſince it appears by their writings, that this opinion upon the co- 
mets was very anciently eſtabliſhed in Chaldea. | ; 7 

f Seneca will furniſh us a proof of it in the ſame paſſage I have juſt cited, p. 
820. He ſpeaks there of another aſtronomer, named Epigenes, who ſaid, that 
the Chaldeans knew nothing certain of the comets, and that they looked upon 
them as meteors, kindled by the effort of ſome vortex of air a e agitated. 


Theſe contradictions ought not to ſurpriſe us. There were many ſchools amongſt 


the Chaldeans. Pliny reckons three, 1. 6. c. 26. p. 332. Different ſyſtems were 


taught in all theſe ſchools, according to the teſtimony of Strabo, 1. 16. p. 1074. 


Thus Apollonius related that which was adopted in the ſchool where he had 
ſtudied, and Epigenes what was delivered in the one which he had followed; and 


there were then no reaſons which could give one ſyſtem more credit than another. 
s Achill. Tat. ad Arati phænom. c. 18. | 


walking 


keep 


The ſame aſtronomers pretended alſo, accord- 
ing to Apollonius, to know the courſe of the comets 
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walking at a good rate, might make the tour of the ö 
earth, and would do it 8 if he could Ry 


keep up an equal pace“. 


This is all we have been able to collect of moſt pre- 
ciſion upon the aſtronomical learning of the Choldeans, 


They had, as we ſee, made ſome progreſs in certain 


parts of that ſcience; but there were many others, and 
thoſe of the greateſt importance, which were abſolutely 
unknown to them. The Chaldeans, for example, had 
but a very imperfect theory of ſolar eclipſes. They durſt 
neither determine nor foretel them“. Their ignorance 


in this matter does not proclaim any very exact know- 
ledge, or very extenſive intelligence of the celeſtial phæ- 

nomena. It may even be doubted, whether they did 
not acquire, in much later times, ſome part of the diſ- 
coveries which I have thought might be aſcribed to 
them in the ages treated of in this third part of my 


work i. In reality, notwithſtanding the conqueſt of the 


Babylonian empire by Cyrus, and afterwards by Alex- 


ander, the Chaldeans always continued to be held in 
great conſideration, on account of the extreme reſpect 


which prepoſſeſſed the ancients in favour of the kill. 


which theſe prieſts are ſaid to have acquired | in judicial 
aſtrology. The deſtruction of the empire of Babylon 
did not then diſable the Chaldeans from perteQing their 


aſtronomical diſcoveries; and Diodorus, from whom 


have borrowed moſt of the details I have here given ac- 


count of, was not acquainted with theſe aſtronomers till 


long after the time of Alexander. 


There remains no more but that I take ſome notice 
of the obſervatory of the Babylonians. The principal 
object of the ancient aſtronomers, was to perceive and 


catch the exact moment of the riſing and ſetting of the 


»A man commonly makes a league an hour; of conſequenee, could he always . 
proceed without. ſtopping, he would make 24 a-day, and $760 in 365 days. Me 
know that the circumference of the globe, about the equator, is about goo: 

- leagues, It reſults from this calculation, that the Chaldean altronomers had 5 | 
ty juſt notions of the magnitude of the earth. 

h Diod. J. 2. p. 145. idee Weidler, biſt, altron. e. 3. P. 33. 
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ſtars. The moſt fayourable places for this purpoſe 


which they firſt thought of, were extended plains, open 
on all ſides, where the eye might diſcover a vaſt and un- 
bounded horizon. Plains were then, for many genera- 
tions, the only obſervatories in uſe. But the civilized 
nations ſoon ſought to procure themſelves means of ob. 
ſerving the courſe of the ftars with more facility and 
exactneſs. In this view they conſtructed edifices whoſe 
elevation gave them more advantage. The Babylonians 


were not the laſt to avail themſelves of this practice. 1 
have already had occaſion to ſpeak of the temple of 
Belus, fa renowned amongſt thoſe ancient people x. 


This edifice incloſed in its centre an extremely eleyated 
tower, whoſe conſtruction appears to have been more 
an.ient that that of the temple itſelf '. It was from the 
ſummit of this tower that the Chaldeans. made their 
F obſervations © 0 


ARTICLE I. 
07 the Egyptians. 


"Þ XS. Egyptians, : after the Greeks, are the people of 
antiquity whoſe progreſs in the ſciences we can 


the moſt eaſily trace. I have related in the preceding 
books, the difterent ways that the Egyptians had regu- 


lated their year, firſt at 360 days and afterwards at 365. 
Let us examine whether, in the ages we arc now 


going through, they had attained any greater degree 


of exactneſs. 


The fun employs in his annual revolution 36 5 days 
and about fix hours. I have given account of the mo- 


tives which determined me to believe, that it was in 


theſe ages that the Babylonians had made diſcovery of 
this overplus of the fourth of a day. I am not equal- 
ly led to believe that the Egyptians had alſo made the 
fame diſcovery. Here are the motives which incling 


me to think otherwiſe. 


* Supra, book 2 chap. 1. p. 57. 
I Sce Prideaux. hilt. of the Jv, t. 1. l. 26 p. 239, 223. 
n Pied. l 2. P. 12. 
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: 'Thales is the firſt of the Greeks who gave 365 days 

1 to the year. This philoſopher lived about tae year 600 

. before the Chriſtian æra. Hiſtory remarks, that he 

had no other maſter than the Egyptians *. Therefore, 
in the time of Thales, the Egyptian year itill conſiſted | 
of no more than 365 days. 

Herodotus wrote in the fifth centui ry before I; O. 
This great hiſtorian, whoſe teſtimony is ſo reſpectable 
in all that concerns the ancient Egyptians, ſays, ſpeak- 
ing of the year of this people, that it conſiſted of twelve 
months, each of thirty days, to which five days more 
were added every year, Ey this means, continues he, 
they contrived to make the periodical return of the ſea- 
ſons anſwer to the ſame months of the year. We fee by 
theſe laſt words, that Herodotus had not perceived the | 
inconvenience of the confuſion of ſeaſons, which muſt 
neceſſarily happen in a long courſe of years of 36 * 
days; and this is ſtill another proof, that in his time the 

Egyptian year was limited to the like number of 'days. 

In fine, it appears from Strabo, that the Egyptians 
knew not the neceſſity of adding fix hours or thereabouts 
to the 365 days of the common year, till about the time 
that Plato and Eudoxus travelled amongſt theſe people. 
At leaſt, it is certain, from the teſtimony of this geo- 
grapher, that theſe two philoſophers learned this parti- 
cularity from the Egyptian prielts, and that till this time 
the Greeks were ignorant of it,. There is then great 
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of appearance, that the Egyptian aſtronomers made this 
8 ciicovery in the interval of the time elapſed between 
the voyage of Herodotus and that of Plato into Egypt, 
2 an interval of more than 80 years. The manner in 
# which, according to Strabo, the prieſts imparted this 
hs to Eudoxus and Plato, ſerves, I think, to confirm this 
1 opinion, He repreſents this knowledge as a ſort of 
Z myſtery which they wouid not communicate to any 
4 but privileged perſons v. The learned of Heliopolis, 


ſays he, explained in ſecret to cur two philoſophers 
the true duration of the ſolar year a. It was even 
only, by an abode of thirteen years, that Plato and 


au Disg. Laert. I. 1. ſegm. 25.5 Clem,” Alex. ſtrem. I. f. p. 373. 
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Eudoxus could ſo far merit the confidence of theſe prieſts 
as to obtain the communication of this important diſco- 
very. We ought not, as to the reſt, to be ſurpriſed that 


the Egyptians ſhould have then made a myltery of it. 
The more recent this diſcovery was, the more likely 
were they to be jealous of it. 1 

It may be ſaid, that if Herodotus has not ſpoke of 


this overplus of the fourth of a day, it is, that, in all pro- 


bability, he may have been deceived by the practice of 


the Egyptians. This people had two computations of the 
year, the one civil, the other aſtronomical This laſt 
was of 365 days, and ſome hours ; but their civil year 


had only 365 days*. It was not without deſign that the 


Egyptians had thus regulated it. They did not want 
their feſtivials to return always to the ſame day. On the 


contrary, their intention was, that they ſhould ſucceſſive- 
ly run through all the ſeaſons of the year u. The Egyp- 
tians admitted then no intercalation in their civil years, 
They were conſtantly of 365 days*, which occaſioned 
their gaining a day every four years upon the true ſolar 
year, with which theſe vague and retrograde years met 
only every 1460 years. It is only of this civil year of 365 
days, it may be ſaid, that Herodotus intended to ſpeak, 


by fo much the more as it ſubſiſted under that form à- 


mong the Egyptians, even many ages aſter that in which 
Herodotus wrote. We learn it in the writings of Ge- 
minus, of Cenſorinus, and of Theon of Alexandria,. 

But if theſe two computations of the year had been 


| known in Egypt in the time of Herodotus, is it to be ſup- 
poſed that an hiſtorian ſo exact, and ſo intelligent, would 
have neglected to have informed us of a particularity of 
this nature? Would he, moreover, have advanced in 


ſuch plain terms, that, by means of ſuch a year, the E- 


gyptians contrived to make the periodical return of the 


r 1d. ibid. ſ See Diod. I. 1. p. 59.; Strabo, Il. 1). p. 1171. 

1 See the mem. of the acad. of inſcript. t. 14. p. 340, 350, 351. | 

u Gemin., p. 33. Cenſorin. c. 18. Theo, Alexandrin. frag, apud Petav. 
nranolog. . 

x Gem. Cenſor. Theon, Diod. Strabo, ubi ſÞras 

See loco ſupra cilat. | | 
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ſeaſons fall in the ſame months of the year? It is moſt 
certain, that Herodotus, otherwiſe greatly verſed in all 
the learning of the Greeks and Egyptians, was very ig- 


norant of aſtronomy. We have already produced proofs 


of it, and the preſent example is a new conviction. 

In effect, if this great hiſtorian had better underſtood 
the time that the ſun employs in performing his annual 
revolution, he would not have ſaid that a courſe of years 
of 365 days would procure the periodical return of the 
ſeaſons in the ſame months of the year. But this error 


into which Herodotus has fallen, is an inconteſtable proof 


that he knew no better; and this is the ſenſible differ- 
ence we remark between this hiftorian and the authors 


laſt quoted. When theſe laſt ſpeak. of the civil year of 
the Egyptians, whoſe duration they mark at 36 5 days, 
there is not one of them but what mentions, at tlie ſame 
time, that fourth part of a day by which the true ſolar 
year exceeds that of 365 days. Beſides, Herodotus had 
ſojourned a conſiderable time in Egypt. He had even, 
as appears by his writings, inſinuated himſelf too far in- 


to the good graces of the prieſts of that nation, for them 
to have refuſed to reveal this diſcovery to him, if they 
themſelves had at that time known it, as they afterwards 
did to Eudoxus and Plato. We ſhould ſay as much of 
Thales, ſince hiſtory expreſsly remarks, that he had en- 
tirely gained the confidence of the Egyptian prieſts =. 

After theſe reflections, it appears to us impoſſible to at- 


tribute to the Egyptians, in the ages we are now em- 


ployed on, the knowledge of the ſix hours or therea- 


bouts by which the annual revolution of the ſun exceeds 


305 days. 


lt is not to be preſumed, that the aſtronomers of Egypt 
had made very important diſcoveries on the magnitude of 


the ſtars. We may judge of them by that which they 
gave the moon. They believed that planet to be 72 
times leſs than the earth. What Macrobius relates of 


the method, which the fame ſages employed to find out 


2 Diog. Laert. I. 1. ſegm. 27. 4 Plut. de facic in orbe lunæ, p. 932. A. 
the 
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the proportion of the ſun's diameter to his orbit, is not 
very apt to give us a great idea of their aſtronomical dif- 
coveries d. The manner in which he ſpeaks of it not 
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permitting us, beſides, to doubt that this practice belong- 


ed to the ancient Egyptians : I ſhall try to explain it *, 
According to Macrobius, the aſtronomers of Egypt 


placed upon an horizontal plane an hemiſpherical vaſe, 
the interior ſurface of which carried a ſtyle which paſſed 


through its centre, and roſe at right angles upon the 
plane of the circle, of which the edges of this vaſe made 
part. Theſe edges were divided into two equal demi- 
crowns, of which one was ſubdivided into twelve parts 
alſo equal; that is to fay, into twelve ſegments of fif- 
teen degrees each. They turned this vaſe to the eaſt 
in ſuch a manner, that the poſition of the ſtyle which 


they had adapted to it ſhould anſwer preciſely to that of 
the axis of the world, and that the twelve diviſions juſt 


mentioned, ſhould appear at the lower part, in ſuch fort, 
that the diameter of the mouth of the vaſe, which termi- 
nated theſe twelve parts, ſhould be found exactly paral- 
lel to the horizon. All this apparatus tended, as it is 


eaſy to be conceived, only to produce the effect of an e- 


quinoctial dial, the conſtruction of which is infinitely 
more eaſy and ſimple. However that might be, it was, 


according to Macrobius, by the help of ſuch an inſtru- 
ment, that the aſtronomers of Egypt imagined them- 


ſelves able to determine what proportion there was be- 
tween that part of the ſun's orbit which is occupied by 
the body of that ſtar, and the whole of that orbit. The 
very day of one of the two equinoxes, ſays that author, 
they obſerved and marked upon the edges of the mouth 


of their hemiſpherical vaſe, the point where fell the ſha- 
dow of the ſtyle which paſſed through its centre, at the 


b In ſomn. Scip. I. r.*c, 20. p. 109, &c, 

* Nathing is mare obſcure than this explication given by Macrobius of the 
procedure of the Fgyptian aſtronomers in the operation in queſtion. I dare not 
fatter myſelf with having rendered, as exactly as I could wiſh, the true ſenſe 
of this anthor. But 1 am certain, that, in what manner ſoever we underſtand 


this paſſage, we ſhall never diſcover any thing in it capable of giving us a great 


idea of this aſtronomical operation. 
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inſtant when the upper edge of the ſun's diſk appeared 


upon the plane of the horizon. The evening of the ſame 
day they obſerved and marked in the ſame manner, the 
point of the half circumference, oppoſite to the edges 
of their inſtrument, upon which fell the ſhadow of the 
ſtyle at the preciſe moment when the ſun's diſk began 
to touch the horizon with its lower edge. The difter- 
ence of the interval of the two points of ſhadow to the 


entire half-circumference, or 180 degrees, was found 


to be the ninth part of one of the twelve horarary divi- 
ſions or 12 degrees: from whence the Egyptians conclud- 


ed, that the diameter of the ſun was preciſely the two 
hundred and fixteenth part of its orbit“; a concluſion 


which it. is not eaſy to reconcile to the moſt ſimple no- 
tions of elementary geometry *, but which it would be 
very eaſy to rectify if the object were worth the pains, 
which I am very far from thinking. For, independently 


© Macrob.. loco ſupra cit, 


It ſuffices to have read the three firſt books of Euelid's elements, to be able 


to perceive that the reſult of the operation of which Macrobius ſpeaks, gives the 


ſemidiameter of the ſun equal to the chord of an arch of 50 minutes of the circu- 


lar orbit which he deſeribes; whereas the Egyptian aſtronomers made it equal to 


the arch itſelf of 50 minutes, ſince they took the arch of 19 40 for the preciſe 
meaſure of the diameter of that ſtar. 


The tranſlator confeſſes, that he could not obtain a clear idea of this inſtru- 


ment either from M. Goguet or from Macrobius. That the reader may judge 


for himſelf, he has laid the original before him. > 
 FquinoGtiali die ante ſolis ortum æquabiliter locatum eſt ſaxeum vas In he- 
miſphærii ſpeciem cavata ambitione curvatum, infra per lineas deſignato duo- 


decim diei horarum numero, quas ſtyli prominentis umbra cum tranſitu ſolis 
xreztereundo diſtinguit. Hoc eſt autem, ut ſcimus, hujuſmodi vaſſis officium, 
ut tanto tempore a priore ejus extremitate ad alteram uſque ſtyli umbra per- 


currat, quanto fol medietatem cali ab ortu in occaſum unius ſcilicet hemi- 
ſphætii converſione metitur. Nam totius ceœli integra converſio diem noctem- 
que concludit, Et ideo conſtat, quantum ſol in circulo ſuo meat, tantum in 


boc vaſe umbram meare. Huic igitur æquabiliter collocato circa tempus ſolis or- 


tus propinquantis inhæſit diligens obſervantis obtutus: et cum ad primum ſolis 
radium, quem de ſe emiſit prima ſummitas orbis, emergens umbro de ſtyli deci- 


dens ſummitate primum curvi labri eminentiam contigit; locus ipſe, qui umbræ 
primitias excepit, nota impreſſione ſignatus eſt; obſervatumque quamdiu ſuper 


terram ita ſolis orbis integer appareret, ut ima ejus ſummitas adhuc horizonti 
videretur inſidere, et mox En ad quem umbra tunc in vaſe migraverat, adnota- 
tus eſt, habitaque dimenſione inter ambas umbrarum notas que integrum ſolis 
orbem, id eſt, diametrum, natæ de duabus ejus fummitatibus metiuntur, pars 
Nona reperta eſt cjus ſpa ii, quod .a ſummo vaſis labro uſque ad horæ prime li- 
neam continetur. | 5 + 
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of the miſreckoning which muſt have been produced 
by the little exactneſs of the ſingular inſtrument ſpoke 


of by Macrobius, the refractions, on the equality of 


Kt depended the juſtneſs of the operation in queſtion, 
are greatly different morning and evening; and the 
tranſparency of the air at the moment of the ſun's 
mounting the horizon, is nothing near the ſame as at the 
moment of its ſetting. Again, to leave the relation of 
our author, all this operation of the Egyptian aſtrono- 


mers tended only on their part to determine the real 


magnitude of the ſun's diameter. Of conſequence, it 
could be of no uſe to them, further than they had been 
able to find out the preciſe dimenſions of his orbit. And 
this is a point on which all the knowledge which Ma- 


crobius ſuppoſes them to have had, is reduced to very 


YAguc and uncertain conjectures. 

Other authors attribute to the Egyptians a method ſtill 
more defective, to determine the proportion of the ſun's 
diameter to the orbit he deſcribes. The moment they 


began to diſcover the firſt rays of that ſtar, they cau- 


ſed, ſay they, a horſeman to ſtart, who galloped till the 
diſk of the lun was entirely riſen. They then meaſured 
the ſpace which this horſeman had run in the time the 
ſun had taken to riſe upon the horizon; and as they 
knew how far the courſer employed on this occafion 
could run in the ſpace of an hour, they determined, by 


à rule of three, the time that the diameter of that ſtar 


had employed to riſe upon the horizons. It is eaſy to 
perceive how erroneous this way of meaſuring time mult 


have been, and how little capable it was of ſupplying 
the invention of clocks. 


As to the other aſtronomical attainments ahi the 
ancients have attributed to the Egyptians, we ſee few 
of them that can be ſaid to belong properly to the ages 
we are now engaged in; but it is not the leſs certain, 
that thoſe people had then made ſome progreſs in aſtro- 
nomy. They had particularly applied themiclyes to 


d Weiler, Hiſt. aſtror om. e. 4+ v. 12. p. 58. 


ſtudy 
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ſtudy the motion of the ſtars e. The Egyptians are faid 
to have known the cauſe of the eclipſes of the moon. 


They knew that they were occaſioned by the ſhadow of 


the earth, into which that planet then emerges f. The 
aſtronomers of Thebes, or Heliopolis in particular, were 
reckoned very ſkilful in calculating of theſe phænomena, 
and even the eclipſes of the fun, of which they gave be- 
forehand a pretty juſt and exact detail . Hiſtory has 
preſerved us one celebrated example of this, on the ſub- 
jet of that famous eclipte which ſeparated the armies 
of the Medes and Lydians the moment they were en- 
gaged in battle. Thales had foretold that eclipſe b, and 
we have already ſeen that this philoſopher owed all his 
altronomical learning to the Egyptians. . They had alſo 
ſuſpected that the comets were ſtars that had periodical 
returnsi, They had, moreover, attained the conſtruction 
of aſtronomical tables, by means whereof they aſcertain- 
ed, with tolerable exactneſs, the revolutions of the pla- 
nets, with their direct, ſtationary, and retrograde mo- 
tions*. I have already given account of many of e | 
aſtronomical attainments in the firſt part of this work, 
in treating of the diſcovery of the planets. 
Furthermore, the Egyptians are ſaid to have percei- 
ved that the ſun was the centre of the motions of Mer- 
cury and Venus; and that, in certain poſitions, theſe 
two planets paſſed ſometimes above and ſometimes be- 
low the ſun .. We ought to look upon this important 


diſcovery as a proof how anciently obſervations -were | 


made upon the planets. But it appears certain to me, 


that the Egyptians had not yet acquired that knowledge 


of the motions of Mercury and Venus, in the times we 


are now going through. We find no traces of it in the 


moſt ancient authors. Vitruvius is the firſt who has 


e Diod. I. r. p. 59, gr, 02.; Strabo, J. 17. P. 1277. : 

f Diog. Lad: prœem. ſegm. 11, 8 Djod. |, 1. p. 59, 

h Herod. |. 1. n. 54. 

i Diod. I. x. p. 92. There is great appearance that Pythagoras had drawn 
from Egypt the fritem wh his diſciples delivered upon comets. See Artiſt, 
mT Ny bg * init; Plutarch. de placit. — A 3. Co 2. init. 

Kk Diod. J. 1. p. 59, 97, 02. 

Macrob. in e Seip. I. 1. c. 19. p. 92, 03. Hee alſo Vitruv. I. 9. c. 4.; 
Mart. — de nupt. Philol. et. Merc. I. 8. 
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ſpoke of it ; and it is very ſingular that Ptolomy, who 
was poſterior to Vitruvius, ſhould appear to have been 


abſolutely -ignorant of that diſcovery. For, if this 


great aſtronomer had been acquainted with it, in all 
appearance he would never have contrived ſuch a y. 
ſtem as he has left us. 


I here are great appearances, that the ſyſtem which | 
| ſuppoſes the earth as a planet to revolve round about 
the ſun, was not ablolutely unknown to the Egyptians, 


even in the times we are going through in this third part. 
We know, that ſome Grecian philoſophers, and particu- 


larly the diſciples of Pythagoras, had a glimpſe, a very 


obſcure and imperfect one indeed, that our earth and the 


planets did revolve both round a common centre and round 


their own axis at the fame time n. Difficult would it be to 


explain what they underſtood by this double. motion 


which they gave to the planets a. They had no very clear 
ideas of the motion of the earth upon its own axis, nor of 


the uſe which might be made of it to explain the diurnal 
revolution. Their ſyſtem was extremely confuſed and 
inexplicable. The manner in which they explained 


the apparent motians of the ſtars and of the heavens, 
by the rotatory motion of the earth, preſents contradic- 
tion upon contradiction a. However that ny be, it is 


to the Egyptians, nevertheleſs, that we ought to aſcribe 
theſe firſt ideas. We know that the greateſt geniuſes 


of Greece travelled into Egypt, and drew thence the 
dem unt with which they enriched their country. I re- 
it, after this fact, we cannot conceive how Ptolo- 


: my, who had paſſed his days in Egypt, could have been 


ignorant of it, or, at leaſt, how he comes to have ta- 


ken no notice -of it, It is true, that the ſyſtem of this 


great aſtronomer is in ſome fort more conformable to 
our ſenſes. It is ſufficient for aſtronomers who obſeryc 


only the appearances of the celeſtial bodies. But it 
was not Hfficult, by rectifying. the ideas of the Py- 


m Zee mem. of the acad. of inſcriptions, t. 9. M. p. 2. & 3. n Ibid. p. 6. 
o See Plutarch. de placit. philoſ. I. 3. c. 13.; Achill. Tat. iſag. c. 10. 
See mem. of the acad, of in ſetipt. t. 9. M. p. 2, 3, & 6. q Ibid, p. 3- 


thagoricians, 
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thagoricians, to eſtabliſh notions much more ſimple, 
much more conformable to the laws of nature, and for 
that very reaſon more worthy of philoſophers. Coper- 
nicus has well ſhown us what advantage might be made 
of ſuch diſcoveries. But then the age of Copernicus 
was much more enlightened than that of Ptolemy. Be- 
ſides, all the notions which I have been relating were 
rather conjectures and ideas formed at random, than 
diſcoveries founded on reaſoning and experience r. This 
is perhaps the very reaſon why Ptolemy, though he 
might have known them, would not take notice of 
them. Theſe reflections, however, are foreign to our 
ſubjact. Let us return to the Egyptians, and ſpeak of 
the ideas which theſe people appear to have had of the 
matter of which the fixed ſtars and the planets were 
compoſed. ; 8 
They faid, that the ſtars were of fire f, and they cal- 
led the moon an ethereal earth *. I alſo take the Egyp- 
tians to have been the firſt authors of the plurality of 
worlds. Orpheus is the moſt ancient writer who has 
delivered that opinion amongſt the Greeks u. Proclus 
has preſerved us ſome verſes, in which we ſee that the 
author of the Orphics placed mountains, men, and well- 
built cities in the moon *. It is allo very certain, that 
the Pythagoricians taught, after Orpheus, that each 
planet was a world, conſiſting of earth, air, and æther “. 
Apparently theſe philoſophers placed in theſe worlds all 
that may be in ours, ſince they believed them entirely 
alike. It is, morcover, from the Egyptians, that Or- 
pheus and the Pythagoricians held theſe ſingular opini- 
ons. Por it is known, that Orpheus and Pythagoras 


8 See infra what we ſay on this pretended knowledge of the ancient philoſo- 
phers. art. 4. „ | „ | 

ſ Diogen. Laert. prœem. ſegm. 11. t Procl. in Tim. I. 1. p. 45. 

u Plut. de placit. philoſ. 1. 2. c. 13.; Euſeb. præparat. evang. I. 15. c. 30.3 
Stob. I. 1. eclog, phyſic. p. 54. lin. 24. | | 

* In Tim. 1, 4. p. 283. We may doubt whether the poems formerly cited 
under the name of Orpheus, were really the work of this famous philoſopher. It 
is certain nevertheleſs, that theſe poems were extremely ancient. They. were 
looked on as ſuch in the time of Plato. In Cratw. p. 276. E. See alſo Jamblic. 
de vita Pythag. c. 34. p. 196. | | 

7 Plut. Stob. /ocis cit. 
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were indebted to Egypt for all their learning 2. Accord- his of 


ingly J have not hefitated to attribute this ſyſtem to the dexte 
ancient Egyptians. nome 

I conclude what concerns the hiſtory of aſtronomy a a- W a e: 
mongſt theſe people, by ſome reflections upon the poſi- aſton 
tion of the pyramids of Cairo. In the laſt age, it was WM appe: 
attempted to aſcertain the variation or immutability of ceffar 


the poles of the carth and the meridians. For this pur- opera 
pole, is was neceflary to compare, with our oblerva- W pariſc 
tions, thoſe of the ancient aſtronomers, and to know and, 
exactly the longitude and latitude of the places they had any ec 


inhabited. On one fide, M. Picard went in 1671 to mine 
verify the obſervations made by Tycho-Brahe in the For t 


iſland of Huen®. On another, M. de Chazelles went other 
in 1694 to meaſure the pyramids of Egypt. I ſhall MW of a 


ſay nothing at preſent of the operations of M. Picard, perie 
that I may give all my attention to thoſe of M. de 


Chazelles. ing meaſured the pyramids, he found ind 


that the four ſides of the greateſt anſwered preciſely to nion 
the four cardinal points of the horizon. Such a poſi- prett) 
tion, which ſeems to have been the effect of deſign and thelei 
premeditation, neceſſarily ſuppoſes aſtronomical know- to re! 


edge. But, in my opinion, they have carried too high progt 


the idea under which they ordinarily preſent this ope- in ge 
ration of the Egyptians. They have laboured to heigh- own 


ten the merit of it by the compariſon made between it mers 
and the meridian,. traced at Uranibourg by Tycho- rance 
Brahe. M. Picard was greatly aſtoniſned when he ex- even 
amined that meridian, to find it different in longitude from 
by about 18 minutes from the poſition which Tycho- boaſt 
Brahe bad aſſigned it *. Tycho, however, aſſures us, to tr 
that he had 5 4 at pains to determine it *. And it is tians, 
the more likely, as this was a fixed point to which all this « 


4 Diod. l. 1. p. 10. bo | | 

4 Acad. of ſeienc. ann. 1710, hiſt. p. 140. | d Ibid. oh al th 
The iſland of Huena or Veen is in the ſtraits of the ſound, at the entrance not a 
of the Baltic ſea. It is there that Tycho cauſed to be built, in 1576, that famous _ 
obſervatory which he called Uraxibourg or city of the heavens. 

c Acad, des ſcienc. anc. mem. t. 7. p. 206. 

* Tycho ſays expreſsly, that it was for the ſecond time that he had cxrefolly 
taken his angles of obſ-ryat! ion, and after having e the meridian line. 


Lid. t. P. 203. e 
þ his 
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his obſervation related. The Egyptians, ſay they, more 
dexterous, or at leaſt more lucky, than this great aſtro- 
nomer, have ſucceeded in ſouthing their pyramids with 
an exactneſs, which is ſtill matter of aſtoniſhment; of 
aſtoniſhment the better founded, as theſe people were, in 
appearance at leaſt, deſtitute of the lights and helps ne- 
ceſſary for ſuch an operation d. However that may be, the 
operation of the Egyptian aſtronomers will bear no com- 
pariſon in any manner with that of Tycho. It is evidently, 
and, beyond contradiction, infinitely more eaſy to ſouth 
any edifice, ſuch as the pyramids eſpecially, than to deter- 
mine preciſely the longitude of any place whatſoever. 
For the one we need only draw a meridian; but for the 
other repeated obſervations muſt be employed, and thoſe 
of a, kind which demand great ſtudy, knowledge, ex- 
Pericnce, and prone on pn er 2 ens 
For the reſt, though I think the ſouthing of the py- 
ramids has been too highly extolled, yet I am of opi- 
nion that it were unjuſt not to allow the Egyptians a 
pretty extenſive knowledge in aſtronomy. This never- 
theleſs is what many writers of merit have thought fit 
to refuſe them ©. The reaſon they alledge is, the little 
progreſs which theſe people, as they pretend, had made 
in geometry. Indeed, if this fact were well proved, I bY: 
own we could not conceive a great idea of the aſtrono- "#3 
mers of Egypt; but then this ſuſpicion of their igno- 1 
rance in' geometry is founded only on conjectures; and 
even theſe conjectures ariſe only from induQtions drawn 
from the geometrical diſcoveries of which the Greeks 
boaſted themſelves to be the authors. When we come 
to treat of the article of geometry amongſt the Egyp- 10 
tians, we hope to ſhew how little grounds there are for 1 
this opinion. In favour of theſe people we ſhall pro- + 
duce teſtimonies more certain and more authentic than _ jul 
all theſe reports of the Greeks, againſt which it is often 1 
not amiſs to be upon our guard. ö 
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4 Acad. des ſciences, ann. 1710, hiſt. p. 149. 
See Weidler, hiſt, aſtronom. p. 64. 
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Of the Greeks. ing 

the 

Fan what I have faid, in the preceding books, of happ 
the ſtate of the ſciences amongſt the Greeks, we luna! 
cannot have conceived a very high idea of the capacity of the) 
theſe people. The epocha we are now going through, but 
will not be much more favourable to them. Plutarch, omit 
it is true, has remarked, that, about the time of Heſiod, unde 
the ſciences began to unfold themſelves in Greece, . 
But the progreſs they made was ſtill very flow. We can _ Gree 
affirm, that, till the time of Thales, that is, till the year perio 
boo before Jeſus Chriſt, the Greeks had but very poor part 
notions of the fundamental principles of aſtronomy and a gre 
geometry ®, They availed themſelves but very indit- vente 
ferently of the diſcoveries communicated to them by times 
: Thales, and his diſciple Anaximander. We may Judge h theſe 
of it by the facts I am about to relate, idea 
To determine the length of the year, is the principal feſtiv 
end propoſed in all their obſervations on the motion of It 
the ſtars. In the ſecond part of this work, I have given been 
an account of the efforts which the Greeks made to at- of th 
tain it. There we have ſeen, that for many ages theſe Into 
people advanced no further than to add fix days to 1 | Thale 
354 of which their year was originally com oled * Poſte 
was regulated in this manner in the time of Solon, go ed ir 
alſo a long time after him i. Theſe years were formed not 0 
of twelve lunar months, which they ſuppoſed to conſiſt leſs, i 
of 30 days each. By this it appears, that the Greeks | Gree! 
had regard rather to the courſe of the moon, than to had b 
that of the ſun. By proceeding upon this calculation, ER 
they tormed neither a lunar nor a ſolar year “. . 
thirteen! 
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The diſorders which ſuch a calendar muſt octaſion; 
are eaſy to conceive. Accordingly the Greeks were 


obliged at every turn to make amendments, by correct- 
ing either the months, or the years. They cut off from 


the month, ſometimes one day, fometimes two i. It 
happened beſides, that after a certain time their rwelve 
lunar months no longer anſwered to the four ſeaſons of 
the year. To falve this the Greeks added a thirteenth; 
but circumſtances alſo occurred which. obliged them to 


omit this intercalary month“. Thus they were always 
under a neceſlity of inventing new expedients. 


To the little progreſs which aſtronomy had made in 
Greece, we ought to attribute that number of different 


periods of which I have given account in the ſecond 


part of this work. Religion had given birth to them in 
a great meaſure, Moſt of theſe cycles had been in- 
vented only to adapt the celebration of the feaſts to the 

| times preſcribed by the oracles. But we, may ſay. of 
theſe periods, that they give us no more advantageous 
idea of the people who invented them, than do the 
feſtivals for which they were inſtituted. 


It is very aſtoniſhing that the Greeks ſhould have 
been ſo many ages without diſcovering the imperiections 


of their calendar, and the confuſion they were thrown 
into by the method they purſued. It is agreed, that 


Thales underſtood the year conſiſting of 365 days u. 


Poſterior to this philoſopher, Plato and Eudoxus learn 
ed in Egypt, that the ſun cmploys in his, revolution, 
not only 365 days, but alſo near ſix hours u. Neverthe- 
leſs, in the time of Demetrius Phalereus, the year of the 


Greeks ſtill conſiſted of no more than 360 days *. They 


had had it however a wg time in their power, as we 


1 Cicero in verrem, a0. 1 . 4 p. 244. 

* We ſee, that in the time of e the Siek were in uſe of adding a 
thirteenth month after two complete years, that is to ſay, at the beginning of 
every third year, I. 2. n. 4. But as, by this method, their years became too long 
by a month at the end of eight years, every ciglth year they omitted an inter- 
calary month, Cenſorin. c. 18. 

n Diog. L art: I. r. ſegm. 27. | n Strabo, I. 17. p. 1160, 1161. 

o Plin. J. 34. ſect. 12. Varro apud Nonium, Demetrius Phalereus flouriſhed 

about the year zoo before Jeſus Chriſt. 
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have ſeen, to have regulated the length of it, in a man- 


ner more analogous to that of the ſun's revolution. 
We cannot conceive from what motives the Greeks 


ſhould fo long have perſiſted in keeping a form of year 


ſo defective as that we have been ſpeaking of. Their 
moſt ſenſible writers have paſſed this judgment on it; 
and Herodotus, ſpeaking of the year of the Egyptians, 
could not help remarking that their method was much 


wiſer than that of the Grecians . Accordingly we ſee, 
that the beſt aſtronomers of Greece, ſuch as Cleoſtratus, 


Harpalus, Nauteles, Mnefiſtratus, Doſitheus, Eudoxus, 


Meton, Callipus, &c. were obliged many times to change 
the rules of intercalation, and ſucceſſively to invent 
different periods, the better to make their months agree 


with the courſe of the moon, and their years with that 


of the ſun a. . 5 
Ihe manner in which the Greeks reckoned and 

named the days of their months, appears to me no leſs 
ſingular and fantaſtical than the form of their calendar. 


The Greeks divided the month into three parts, each 


of ten days. The firſt ten was called “ the ten of the 


«© month beginning *;” the ſecond, that of the month 


c which is in the middle ;“ and the third, that of the 


month concluding .“ The firſt ten was counted pro- 


greſſively; thus they ſaid the firſt, ſecond, third, &c. of 
the month beginning. But as the Greeks never counted 


the day of the month higher than ten, when they would 
expreſs, for example, the 16th, they ſaid the ſecond 
fixth; that is to ſay, the ſixth day of the ſecond ten. 
In like manner, for the third ten, inſtead of ſaying the 


24th, for inſtance, they faid the third fourth. Such was 
ſtill the Grecian manner of reckoning in the time of 


Heſiod '“. ' 
Solon introduced ſome change in the appellation of 


the days of the third portion of the month. He brought 
up the cuſtom of counting from the twentieth day to 


L. 2.1. 4. | 4 Sce Marſham, p. 614. et ſeq, 
N M nvog (SHINE, | T Mrz WETEVT 05. ; Mev; oberes. | 
r Dies, v. $14, et ſeq-/ — 
the 
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the thirtieth, not by addition but by ſubſtraction, de- 
creaſing always according to the waning of the moon. 
Thus inſtead of ſaying the third firſt, that is to ſay the 
twenty-firſt, he ordered, that they ſhould ſay the tenth 
of the“ month concluding ;”? the ninth of the © month 
« concluding” for the 22d, and ſo for the reſt f. Some- 


times they even ſuppreſſed the expreſſion of the © month 


39 


« concluding,” when they reckoned ſeveral days ſuc- 
ceſſively, becauſe then it was not poſſible to miſtake :. 


It is not eaſy to conceive how a people of whom we 


commonly entertain ſo high an opinion, could follow 


ſo unnatural and extravagant a way of reckoning. The 


reform introduced by Solon, was ſtill more defective 

than the cuſtom of which it took place. 
This oddity is remarkable even in the name which the 

Greeks gave the laſt day of their month. They regu- 
lated their months by the courſe of the moon; conſe- 


quently, theſe months conſiſted alternately of thirty and 
of twenty-nine days; yet the name of the thirtieth or 
triacade was common to the laſt day of them both. 


Thales was the firſt author of this cuſtom *. 

It mult alſo appear very ſingular, that the Greeks, 
who derived from the Orientals a great part of the ele- 
mentary knowledge of aſtronomy, ſhould not have fol- 
lowed the cuſtom which thoſe nations had, from time 
immemorial, of dividing the week into ſeven days. 


We have juſt ſeen, that the Greeks divided their months 


into three decads or tens, which they named, the month 
beginning, the month in the middle, and the month 


concluding. Such alſo was the form of their weeks. 


It was not till many ages after thoſe we are now con- 


ſidering, that they conformed themſelves to the practice 
of the eaſtern nations, and divided their week into 


leven days *. 


In the ages we are now going through, the Greeks, 


generally ſpeaking, had yet but extremely narrow ideas 


TC Plnt. in Solone, p. 92. C. t Id. ibid. 
u Gemin. c. 6. p. 68.3 Schol. Heliod. dies, p. 166, &c, edit. Hienſ. 
* Diog. Laert J. 1. ſegm. 24. Y See part 1, b. 3. chap. 2. art. 2. 
2 Dion Caſſius, hiſt. Rom. 1. 37. p. 42 | 
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of aſtronomy, It is certain, that they then knew but a 


very ſmall number of the conſtellations *; and it was the 
ſame with regard to the planets. Their knowledge in 
this article was reduced to Venus. This is the only 
planet made mention of in Homer and in Heſiod. It 
may perhaps be ſaid, that the filence of theſe two poets 
upon Mars, Jupiter, &c. is no proof, that in their times 


theſe planets were unknown in Greece; and we might 


admit of this anſwer, were we not elſewhere acquainted 
with the ignorance of the Greeks upon this ſubject, 
But it is a fact not to be doubted, Democritus, by the ac- 
count of Seneca, ſuſpected that there were many wan- 
dering ſtars; but he. did not venture to determine either 
the number or the courſe of them; tar, adds Seneca, 


the Greeks did not yet know, that there were five pla- 
nets d. Eudoxus was the firſt who brought from Egypt 


into Greece the knowledge of theſe ſtars 5. It is then 


certain, that till the time of this philoſopher, that is, 


till about the year 400 before Jeſus Chriſt, the Greeks 
remained in the moſt profound ignorance of the nature 
and motion of the heavenly bodies. We may the bet- 


ter judge of this | by the ideas which they had formed of 


Venus. 
The luſtre with which this planet ſhines, had fruck 


the Grecks; but its motions had thrown this people in- 


to a very grails error. We know, that Venus appears 


alternately before the ſun's riſing and after his ſetting, 
according as ſhe is more to the weſt or more to the eaſt 


than the ſun, The Greeks, never imagining that one 
and the fame flar could appear under two ſuch oppoſite 
aſpects, thought they ought to attribute them to two 
different ſtars. In eee of this idea, Venus a- 


monęſt theſe people received two names, which, as they 


are cxpreffive of her two oppoſite ſituations, really ſhow 
hat the Greeks of one planet had made two. Thus, 
vice Venus appeared before the riſing of the ſun, they 
Javed her Foſphores, that is to ſay, the herald of the 
morn; but when tze appeared only after his letting; 


* Seer part 30.3; chap. 3. art. 25 §2. 


d Nat. quæſt. 1. 2. cap. 3. 
4. ibid. e ? 
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they named her Lſperor, the evening. ſtar. Venus is ne- 
ver diſtinguiſhed by any other than theſe two names in 
Homer and 1 in Heſiod; and, by the by, this is a pretty 
clear proof, that it was very late before the Greeks 
thought of deſigning their plancts * the names of the 
deities they adored. 

Appollodorus pretends, that Pythagoras was the firſt 
who made known. to theſe people, that the Venus of 
the morning and the Venus of the evening were one 
and the fame planet“. But, according to ſome other 
writers, this knowledge ſhould be {till more recent in 
Greece. They give the honour of it to Parmenides e, 
polterior by about fifty years to the philoſopher of Sa- 
mos. 

The ſame uncertainty reigns on the hiſtory of all the 
aſtronomical diſcoveries made in Greece. The epochas 
of them cannot be exactly marked. The ancients, for 
example, are divided about what time the Greeks be- 

came acquainted with the obliquity of the ecliptic. 
Some of them attribute this diſcovery to Pythagoras t, 
others to Anaximander his diſciple *ﬀ. There are even 
lome who will have Oenopides of Chios to have been 
tie firſt who perceived it >, What appears molt pro- 
bable to me in the queition is, that Anaxunander was 
the ſirſt who ſhowed the Greeks by how many degrees 
the zodiac was inclined to the equator. The manner 
in which Pliny has expreſſed himſelf in ſpeaking of the 
diſcovery attributed to this philoſopher, ſeems to favour 
the explication I propoſe i. Perhaps alſo before Anaxi- 
mander, the learned made a myſtery of that knowledge. 
This philoſopher divulged it, and by that means facili- 
tated to every one the means of apply? ing to aitronomy 


: d Apud Stob. eclog. Bert 8 p. 35. ; Plin. 15 14 dect. 6. p. 75.3 Diog. 3 
8. ſegm. 14. 


e Phavoria. apud Diog. Laert. I. 9. ſegm. 23, | 
f Plut. t. 2. p. 888. C.; Autor libri de hilt. philoſ. apud Galen. t. 2. c. 32. 
p 35. I 
" Diod. I. 1. p. 110.; Plut. loco cit.; Fudemus apud Fabric. B. Gr. t. 2. p. 
278. 
Oenopides is thought poſterior hy ſome years to Anaxagoras, whoſe time i 
well enough known through his difciplc Periclcs, 
1 Ob /:quijatem s 6 elleniite, loch elt. 
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with ſome ſucceſs. This opinion alſo may receive ſome 
authority from the expreſſions of Pliny *. 
Neither is this the only aftronomical diſcovery the 
honour of which the ancients have thought due to A- 
naximander. He is the firſt, ſay they, who found the art 


of explaining the revolutions of the jun and the equali. 


ty of days and nights; that is to ſay, that among the 


| Greeks his was the honour of firſt acquiring the know. 
| ledge of the equinoxes and ſolſtices, and of reducing to 
fixed principles the regular variety of the ſeaſons, 


Thales, his maſter, had determined the ſetting of the 


Pleiades to the 25th day after the autumual equinox, 


Anaximander marked it at the 29th, or even at the 


21ſt”, Of all the diſcoveries with which this philoſo- 


pher enriched the Grecian aſtronomy, that of ſun-dials 
is without doubt the fineſt and moſt important. He 
made trial of them at Lacedæmon *. I had forgot to 
fay, that Anaximander paſſed, according to Pliny, tor 
the firſt of the Greeks who had undertaken to conſtruct 
an artificial ſphere o. | Y : 

The hiſtory of the diſcoveries attributed to this phi- 


x Rerum fores at erui ſſe, loco cit. I Acad. des inſcript. t. 10. p. 23, 24. 


m Weidler, hiſt. aſtro. p. 76. n Diog. Laert. |. 2. ſegm. 1. 


gSalmaſius has pretended, that the inſtrument of which the invention is by 
Diogenes Laertius attributed to Anaximander, muſt have been very inferior to a 


ſun-dial. If we believe him, this inſtrument only ſerved to mark exactly the 


n92ints of the ſolſtices and equinoxes, the meridians and ſeaſons, The ute of this 
:ntrument, adds Salmaſius, could not extend ſo far as to trace the courſe of the 
ſun from the moment of his riling to that of his ſetting. But Salmaſius, more 
commendable for the extent of his erudition, than for the juſtneſs of his criticiſm, 
afligns, contrary to his own intention, to the inſtrument invented by Anaximan- 
der, properties infinitcly ſuperior to thoſe of a ſimple ſun-dial, 
jerodotus, moreover, ſays poſitively, that the Grecks had learned from the 
Babyionians the uſe of clocks, and the diviſion of the day into twelve equal parts, 
J. 2. n. 109. Herodotus wrote only abont 100 years after Anaximander. 
le does not ſpeak of that knowledge as a novelty lately eftabliſhcd in 
Greece. The authority of this great hiſtorian would, therefore, lead me to be- 
lieve, that Anaximander was not, properly ſpeaking, the inventor of ſun-dials 
amongſt the Greeks; they had learned the uſe of them from the Baby lonians. 
But this philoſopher may undoubtedly have brovghe the making of ſun-dials to 
perfection, and by that have deterved to be regarded as in ſome ſort the inventor 
of them. | 
J.. 7. ſet. 56. p. 416. 
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loſopher, furniſhes us moreover with very ſtriking proofs 


of the little progreſs which phyſical aſtronomy had made 
in Greece. What can we think of the ideas which the 
aſtronomers of this country had formed at that time of 
the magnitude of the heavenly bodies ? Anaximander 
did not believe the ſun to be bigger than Peloponneſus v. 

I ſhall dwell no longer upon the knowledge which 
the Greeks may have acquired in aſtronomy in the ages 


which terminate this third part of our work, I believe 


| have ſaid enough to enable us to ſet a proper value 
upon it. However, I ſhall ſtill touch a little upon 


the ſubjeQ, and even come down to pretty mo- 
dern times, in the tollowing article, where I propoſe to 


examine and compare the progreſs which the ancient 
nations had made in aſtronomy. 


e E IV. 


Reteions on the ARronomy f the Babylonians, Egyptians, 


and Grecians, 


A Crording to Pliny, three nations only are reckoned 
in antiquity who rendered themſelves famous for 
their progreſs in aſtronomy; the Chaldeans, the Egyp- 
tians, and the Grecians a. We have given account of 


all that the ancients ove been able to furniſh on the 


aſtronomical learning of the Babylonians and Egyptians. 


Theſe diſcoveries belong to the ages in the limits of our 


work. From that epocha there is nothing that can be 
directly attributed to theſe people. I have more than 
once had occaſion to ſhew the reaſons of this. We are 


now therefore enabled to judge of the learning and of 
the diſcoveries of the Egyptians and of the Babylonians 
in aſtronomy. 

It is not quite the ſame thing wich the Greeks. The 
leiences in general had as yet, in the ages which cloſe 


Þ Plut. de placit. philoſ. . 2. c. 20.3 Diog, Laert, I. 2. ſegm. r. 
— 18. ſect. 57. p. 129. 
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120 Of Science. Book III. 
this third and laſt part of our work, made but a very in- 
different progreſs amongſt theſe people. We cannot there. 


fore judge of the extent of their aſtronomical learning, by 


all that I have hitherto had occaſion to ſay of it. But to 


facilitate the compariſon of the various improvements in 
this ſcience amongſt the different nations of antiquity, 


I have thought proper to anticipate the times; I ſhall 


therefore indicate in few words the epocha at which 
aſtronomy began to merit the name of ſcience in Greece. 
Let us firſt ſpeak of the Chaldeans. 


Although the Greeks have not been very careful to 


ſearch into the hiſtory of the eaſtern nations, they did 
not however negle& to inſtruct themſelves in the diſ- 
coveries formerly made in thoſe countries. Their writers 
ſay enough of them to enable us to pronounce upon the 
rank which the Chaldeans ought to hold amongſt aſtro- 


nomers. We have ſeen by the details into which I en- 


tered on the article relating to theſe people, that they 


muſt have acquired a pretty extenſive knowledge of the 


Their aſtronomical obſervations are 
When 


celeſtial motions. 
the moſt ancient that are known in antiquity *, 


Hipparchus and Ptolomy, who lived in Egypt, under- | 
took to reform aſtronomy, they found in the memoirs 


of the Egyptians, no aſtronomical obſervations com- 
parable for antiquity to thoſe of the Babylonians*. In 
a word, the beſt writers of Greece have agreed, that 
their nation had borrowed much from the Chaldeans. 
Theſe people ſhare with the Egyptians the honour of 


having taught the Greeks the firſt principles of aſtro- 


Nom 

It ** true, that the Egyptians appear to have had the 
preference for exactneſs, and for what may really be 
called aſtronomical ſcience. It is even uſual enough with 
us to look upon the Chaldeans rather as aſtrologers than 
as aſtronomers; and we pretend not to diſguiſe, that in 


r Sy wplic: in l. r. Ariſt. de celo. fol. 27. in J. 2. fol. 117. verſo.; Syncell. Pe 


299, C.; Marſham, p. 474. 

{ Marſh: am, Iico cit. 

t See Herodotus, I. 2. n. 109. 3-Strab. I. 17. p. 2686 » Theon, ad Arati pro- 
gnoſt. p. 80.; Syncell. p. 207. C. 
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many reſpects they do indeed deſerve this teproach. 
But it muſt be obſerved at the ſame time, that the 


| Chaldeans were not the only people infatuated with the 
chimeras of aſtrology. There is no nation of antiquity | 


who have not given into them; neither have the Egyp- 


tians been more exempted than others *, Beſides, we 


have already obſerved, that aſtrology muſt have been 


of very great ſervice to aſtronomy x. The ſtudy of this 
| frivolous and ridiculous ſeience, ſhould not therefore in 
this reſpect be a reproach to the Chaldeans. 


Ought we not rather to attribute the pre: eminence 
which the Egyptians poſſeſs over all the nations of antiqui- 


ty, to the partiality and prejudices of the Greeks? From 
them we derive all that we can know of the ſtate of the 
ſciences amongſt ancient nations. Moſt of the great 


ſettlements in Greece were formed by  celonies ſent 
from Egypt; and the Greeks receiving their firſt in- 


ſtructions in the ſchool of the Egyptians, naturally re- 
carded them as the inventors of all the ſciences. In time 
they ſought- to exalt this opinion, and in this view al- 
moſt all their writers have ſpoke of it. However, this 
preference has had no other cauſe or foundation, than 
the high eſteem with which the Greeks were poſſeſſed 
for a nation from whom they derived almoſt all their 

learning. It was very. late, on the other hand, that 

theſe ſame Greeks became acquainted with the nations 
of the Higher Aſia, and being then enriched by their 
own proper funds, they needed to borrow little or no+ 
thing from ſtrangers. It is not therefore ſurpriſing that 


. * * * 
r GC ies 


—— EAec 4 


their hiſtorians ſhould have neglected to expatiate upon 


the diſcoveries of the Chaldeans; they took not the ſame 
intereſt in them as they did in thoſe of the Egyptians. 
What we have here ſaid is not intended to conteſt 


+ 


u Herod. I. 2. n. 82.; Diod. I. 1. p. 91, 92.; Cicero. de divin. I. 1. n. r. t. 3. 
Pp. 4.; Plut. conviv. ſap. p. 149. A. 

X Part. 1. b. 3. c. 11. art. 2. I repent bitterly, ſaid Kepler, the having ſa 
much decried aſtrology, I remark, that the ſtudy of aſtronomy has been greatly 
neglected ever fince men ceaſed to apply themſelves to aſtrology. 
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with the Egyptians the merit of having made many dif. 
coveries in aſtronomy: far from ſuch a thought, we 

have forgot nothing that might render to theſe people 

all the juſtice which 1s due to them; but we muſt not 
| ſuffer the bad example of the Greeks to prejudice and 
impoſe upon us. Let us not exalt the Egyptians too 
highly at the expenſe of the Chaldeans. I do not think 
the one much more learned than the other *. 

As for the Greeks, we cannot deny but that they 
made a great progreſs in aſtronomy ; but then that pro- 
greſs was very flow. I even doubt whether, without the 
repeated helps of the Egyptians and Babylonians, that 
ſcience would ever have riſen in Greece beyond the 
moſt ordinary and limited experiments v. Thoſe of the 
Grecian philoſophers who began to make known to their 
nation the principles and rules of aſtronomy, had tra- 

velled for them into Egypt and into Chaldea. If Thales 

has foretold an eclipſe, it was not the fruit of his own 

proper diſcoveries, nor of the labours of the Grecian 
aſtronomers who preceded him; from them he had no 
aſſiſtance to expect. Thales can certainly have foretold 
that eclipſe only by means of ſome method, ſome ſet of 
rules that he had learned from the Egyptians . 

Herodotus is the moſt ancient author who has ſpoken 
of that eclipfe foretold by Thales. We may conjecture, 
that he intended to ſpeak of an eclipſe of the for which 
2 at the time the Medes and Lydians were en- 


* As far as I can judge, the Challcans and Egyptians knew little more of 
| aſtronomy than the Peruvians, Mexicans, and Chineſe, 

See Strabo, I. 17. p. 1161, | 

2 See Weidber, hiſt. aſtron. p. 51. We may yery 5 compare the knowletgs 
which Thales and the other philoſophers of his time had in aſtronomy to that of 
the Indian Bramins at this day, The Bramins have the tables of the ancient aſtro- 
| nomers to calculate eclipſes, and they know how tro make uſe of them. But 
though they do foretel cclipſes by this means, we are not thence to conclude tha: 
they are very ſkilful in aſtronomy. All their ſcience conſiſts in a pure mechaniſm, 
and in ſome arithmctical operations. They are abſolutely ignorant of the theory 
of aſtronomy, and have no knowledge of the mutual relation and dependence of 
| the different parts of that ſcicuce, Lettr. edif. t, 10. p. 36, 37. 
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gaged in battle. I ſay conjecture; for ſurely the man- 
ner in which Herodotus ſpeaks of that phænomenon is 


very ſingular. He ſays, that in the time when the two 


armies were engaged, the night ſuddenly took place of 


the day *. Thales, adds he, had foretold this event to 


the Ionians, and had laid down to them nearly the year 
in which ſhould take place © this change of day into 
night,” Theſe are his terms d; and we may infer from 
them, that in the time of Herodotus the Greeks com- 
prehended not, nor knew any thing of eclipſess We 
even ſee that there was not at that time in the Greek 
language any term to expreſs theſe phænomena. Hero- 


dotus would certainly have made uſe of it, and not had 


recourſe to a periphraſis to ſignify an eclipſe which ſe. 
parated the Medes and the Lydianss 

It appears certain, by the conſent of all antiquity, 
that, before the voyage of Plato and Eudoxus into 


Egypt, the Greeks had no idea of what may be called 


aſtronomical ſcience. They were ignorant of the true 
duration of the ſolar year ©, knew nothing of the pla- 


nets a, had no idea of eclipſes, and in a word conceived 


but in a very confuſed manner the revolutions and mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies. Till the time of Alex- 


ander theſe people had made no diſcovery comparable 
to thoſe of the Egyptians and Babylonians. The Greeks 
excelled at that time in the fine arts, their laws were 


wile; but they had given little application to the ſpe- 
culative ſciences, ſuch as aſtronomy, geometry, phyſic, 
The event which, after the death of Alexander, placed 


the Ptolomys upon the throne of Egypt, occaſioned the 


Greeks to make more progreſs in aſtronomy in one 
age, than they had hitherto done in near two thouſand 
years. Being now in a better ſituation than ever for 
profiting by the lights and difcoveries of the Egyptians, 
they were not long of availing themſelves of them in 


a L. 1. n. 4. : d Id. ibid. 
Strabo, I. 17. p. 1167. d See above, p. 116, 
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the moſt advantageous manner. Greece, victorious and 
enriched by the ſpoils of conquered Egypt, very ſoon 
ſurpaſſed her maſters. But are we not authoriſed to 
refer in ſome ſort to the Egyptians, the greater part of 
the diſcoveries with which the Greeks have honoured 
their philoſophers? In effect, it is certain, that the moſt 
famous aſtronomers in which Greece glories, Ariſtillus, 
Thimochares, Hipparchus, Ptolemy, &c. were bred in 
the ſchool of Alexandria. They it was who began 
to give the Greeks ſome knowledge of the proper mo- 
tion of the fixed ſtars .. Hipparchus was the firſt who 
undertook to make a catalogue of theſe ſtars f. We may 
judge from theſe facts of the ſtate of aſtronomy in 
Greece before the Ptolemys; that is to ſay, two hundred 
years before Jeſus Chriſt. Shall we give the name of 
ſcience to the poor notions which till this time the 
Greeks had had of the celeſtial phznomena ? 


124 


| 
1 


We ſhall finiſh what concerns the ſtate of aſtronomy 


amongſt the ancients, by ſome reflections upon the dif- 
ficulties that attended the ſtudy of that ſcience in re- 
mote times. The inſtruments which the ancient aſtro- 
nomers made uſe of, muſt have been extremely defec- 
tive and imperfect. They had not the uſe of pendu- 
lums, ſo convenient, or rather ſo neceſſary for making 
ſcopes. Logarithms, which now ſpare us ſo many multi- 
plications and diviſions, were equally unknown to them. 
In what }aborious and enormous calculations muſt not 
the problems of aſtronomy have engaged theſe ancient 


| increaſe of trouble and perplexity. They had not the 
uſe of the numerical figures of the Arabians, ſo com: 
| modious for all operations in numbers, Ancicntly 


© See Weidler, hiſt. aſtron. p. 1224. 


' Phin, I. 2. ſect. 24. The judgment which Pliny paſſes on that enterpriſe of 


Hipparchns, always appeared ſingular to me. Theſe are the terms he employs te 
characteriſe it; Ide mque ( Hipparchus) auſus rem, etiam Deo imprubam, annume- 
rare paſteris, fellas, et ſidera ad nomen expungere. Yet without ſuch a catalogue we 
do not conceive how there could exiſt a ſcience really worthy the name of aftro- 
nomy | — | = es Et Es 


; obſervations; neither were they acquainted with tele- 


obſervers ? The arithmetical characters were another 
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fit in conſequence to advance, that the ancients knew 
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arithmetical operations were executed by means of little 
ſtones, which they ranged upon tables made on pur- 


pole *; - and to write down the ſum of theſe calculations 


the ancients had no other numerical ſigns, than the let- 
ters of their alphabet. To determine eclipſes by ſuch 


| means, the proceſs was more tedious and more difficult, 


than if we ſhould now-a-days undertake to calculate 
them with counters, and write the amount in Roman 
figures. | 


| had almoſt forgot to make one obſervation, which, 


however, I think eflential in the examination of the 
Some philo- 


aſtronomical learning of ancient nations. 
ſophers of antiquity appear at firſt fight to have had a 
glimpſe of ſome of thoſe ſhining tricks which are the 
boaſt of modern ages. Certain authors have thought | 


much more of them than we ſhould naturally be led to 
believe. But when we reflect attentively on theſe pre- 
tended diſcoveries, we very ſoon perceive, that all which 
we read on this ſubject in the writings of the ancients, 


ought to be regarded as mere ideas advanced at ran- 
dom, without knowledge, without principles, and with-} 
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out any kind of foundation. If ſome of the ancients, 
for example, have ſaid, that the earth was a ſpheroid 


flattened at the poles; that it revolved round the ſun; 


that the comets were planets, whoſe periodical revolu- 


tions were completed in a certain number of ages; that 


the moon might be habitable; that that planet was the 
occaſional cauſe of the flux and reflux of the ſea, Gg.“; 
we ought not to regard theſe propoſitions in their mouth, 


as the effect and the reſult of the knowledge which theſe! 
philoſophers had acquired. On the Onan, we ought. 
to place them on the footing of theſe hypot 


eſes which 
an uncertain and ill- regulated imagination daily pro- 
duces. I ſay ſo, becauſe none of the ancient philoſo- 


phers have been able to give reaſons for what they deli- 


* See the epigram of the ſecond book of the Anthology, which begins vith 


theſe words, K ANA EY poixOge 
5 8 See ſupra, a art, 1, &. 2. p. 104, &. 105. 
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vered; which we may be eaſily convinced of, by read- 
ing the manner in which the writers of antiquity relate 
| the opinions of their learned. There we ſee, that the 
ancients had no reaſons preponderating to adopt one 
| ſyſtem rather than another; neither were they ever able 
to give any of them the ſlighteſt demonſtration ®, For 
the reſt, I do not pretend to make this a matter of re- 
proach to the ancients. They were deſtitute of all helps 
proper to acquire theſe branches of knowledge. If, 


4 nevertheleſs, they have ſometimes hit upon the truth, 


we ought to attribute it to pure chance; and be ſenſi- 
ble, that, as they wavered in uncertainty, and ran 
through all poſſible combinations, it is not aſtoniſhing 


number of theſe ſorts of combinations is not infinite. 
In this reſpect conſiſts the characteriſtical difference be- 
tween the aſtronomical learning of the ancients and that 


PE Ins 


* 


figure of the earth, of the ſyſtem of the heavens, of the 
cauſe of the flux and reflux of the fea, c. is not the 
effect of chance and imagination; it is the reſult of 
| much obſervation, experience, and reflection, and every 
| aitronomer is able to ſupport by reaſons the ſyſtem 
which he has thought fit to embrace. 


CH AMA 


Geometry and Mechanics. 


Hare reſerved for this laſt part, the few details I in- 
1 tend to enter into upon the ſtate of geometry and 
mechanics. Amongſt the Babylonians, and amongſt 

the Egyptians, we muſt not expect a great inſight into 
the diſcoveries made by theſe people in the different 
branches which compoſe theſe two ſciences. All the 


See ſepræ, art. 2. p. 104. & 105. 


that they ſhould hit upon the true one, becauſe the 


of the moderns. What at this time we affirm of the 
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aboliſhed *. None of their writing has eſcaped the in- 


juries of time. Thoſe even of Greece, the only ones 


which could now inform us of the ſciences cultivated b 
the Babylomans and Egyptians, give us but very little 


light into this ſubject. Nevertheleſs I do not think we 


are abſolutely incapable of forming a general eſtimate 
of the knowledge which the Babylonians and Egyptians 


might have of the mathematical ſciences. By conjec- 
tures, and by inferences drawn from what hiſtory has 


tranſmitted to us upon the monuments of Chaldea and 
Egypt, we may form a pretty juſt idea of the progreſs 


which the mathematics had made in theſe countries. 


$I CEE'L 


1 Of the Babylonians. | 


I is certain that the Babylonians were among the firſt 


who cultivated geometry, as is, I think, ſufficiently 
proved by the teſtimonies I have produced in the firſt 
part of this work i, What we read in ancient authors, 
of the immenſe works which had rendered Babylon one 
of the wonders of the world, cannot but give us 
very high ideas of the proficiency of its inhabitants 


in mechanics; and it is not poſſible to carry me- 


chanics to a certain degree of perfection, without the 
help of geometry. This ſcience muſt therefore have 
been familiar to the Babylonians. To evince this, I 


ſhall take a review of ſome of the works executed by 


theſe people. I have already ſpoke of them in the pre- 
ceding book; but I paſſed lightly over ſome of them, 
deſigning to treat of them more fully in this place, be- 


© Thoſe of the Chineſe excepted, which are extremely confuſed, of no ancient 
date, and which give us no certain particulars relating to the early times. Sce at 


the end of this volume, our diſſertation upon the antiquities of the Egyptians, 
Babylonians, Chineſe, &c, Eon ian 
1 Book 3. chap. 2. 
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cauſe theſe works have a direct relation with the ma- 
thematics. 15 i 
Babylonia, in the ages I am now ſpeaking of, enjoy- 


ed a very great fertility. An advantage, nevertheleſs, 


which they owed more to art than to nature. It rains 
but very ſeldom in theſe countries; and the lands being 


watered only by the Euphrates *, that river, in former 
times, made them pay very dear for its favours. The 

fſnows of the mountains of Armenia, which always melt 
at the approaches of ſummer, never fail to cauſe the 


Euphrates to overflow its banks. Theſe violent floods 


laid, in the early times, all the lands of Babylon under 
water, during the months of June, July, and Auguſt i. 


To remedy theſe inundations, they drew two canals a- 


bove that city, which carried off the overflow of waters 
into the Tigris before they reached Babylon *, and in 


order to ſecure the country ſtill better, they thought of 


means to confine the Euphrates within its banks. To 


effect this, they built on each fide of this river, a very 
high dyke, and of great extent, lined with bricks ce- 


mented with bitumen a. They carried their precaution 


ſtill further. The Euphrates might happen to ſwell fo 


_ conſiderably as to ſurmount theſe dykes; with a view 


to prevent this diſorder, they had contrived all along 


them proper openings to give the water a free and ne- 
f ͤ ET HS: | | 


The Euphrates traverſed Babylon from north to ſouth. 


I have already given a deſcription of the bridge built 


over this river in the preceding book; and this bridge, 


* Arrian. de expedit. Alex. l. 7. p. 454. 
1 Strabo, I. 16. p. 1075.; Plin. I. 5. ſect. 21. p. 269. 3 
m 14, ibid.; Herodot. 1. 1. n. 185. 3 Megaſthen. ex Abyden. apud Eufeb. 


præp. evang. I. 9. c. A1. p. 457. The principal of thoſe canals ſeems to have 


been the Naharmalcha, named by the Greeks Baoiatws Io rere os, the Roya! 
River. See Strabo, I. 16. p. 1084. not. 2. This canal, which the ancients ſpeak 
of as an immenſe work, can now ſcarce be diſtinguiſhed from the other canals 
with which this country is interſected. — | 

n Herod. I. 1. n. 185. ; Q. Curt. I. 5. c. 1. p. 313. 

o Q. Curt. loco cit. We fee ſuch openings on the bank of the Loire. T hey 
are called di ſchargers. 
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if we believe Herodotus, was not all. That hiſtorian 


pretends, that they had run a ſecret gallery beneath the 
bed of the Euphrates above 20 feet high, and i 5 broad: 


It ſerved for a communication between the two palaces 
built facing each other, on the oppoſite fides of the 
Euphrates 2. | b 


| Theſe works could not have been executed without 
firſt turning off the courſe of the Euphrates. They ef- 


fected it, not only by making many drains from that ri- 


ver, but alſo by digging above Babylon an immenſe ba- 
ſon to receive a part of its waters When all the works 
which they had undertaken were finiſhed, they cauſed 

the Euphrates to reſume its ordinary bed; but the baſon 
of which I have been ſpeaking, was ſuftered to remain. 


It was lined throughout with ſtone, and eommunicated 
with the river by a canal hb. This vaſt reſervoir was de- 
figned for two uſes. To receive a preat part of the 
overflowing waters of the Euphrates in the time of in- 
undations, and to preſerve them for the purpoſe of wa- 


tering the grounds in convenient ſeaſons; for, by means 
of ſluices, they drew of at all times the quantity of wa- 


ter they judged neceſſary *. In a word, the lake of 
Babylon ſerved for the ſame uſes as the lake Mceris in 
Egypt. For the reſt, we cannot aſcertain the dimen- 
ſions of it; what we read in the ancients on the ſubject 
is greatly exaggerated, and they even differ from each 
ner. = 8 . 

The labours of the Babylonians to meliorate their 


country, were not limited to this ſingle enterpriſe. 
They had alſo contrived a number of other canals; and 


1 . P. 121 


n Herod. I. x. n. 193. ; Strabo, I. 16. p. 105. ; Arrian. de expedit. Alex. l. 3. 


p. 454. | | | 
 * This is what may be conjectured from the relation of Herodotus, I. 1. n. 
286, See alſo Arrian. de expedit. Alex. I. j. p. 454-3 Megaſthen. apud Euſeb. 
Prep. evang. |. 9. cap. 41. p. 457. C. | | t 

f Hefodotus, Megaſthenes, and Diodortis, are the only authors who have 


ome of the extent and depth of the lake of Babylon. As to Herodotus; I take 
t 


e text of this author to be interpolated and mutilated at the ſame time in the 
pallage here in queſtion. For Megaſthenes and Diodorus, one of, them gives the 
lake of Babylon above 50 leagues of circumference, and aboit 120 feet of depth; 
the other, adopting the ſame meaſure for the circumſerence, gives this lake only 
35 feet of depth; . | | | 
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found the ſecret of ſpreading the Euphrates through 
their lands, in the ſame manner as the Nile was former. 


Iy diſtributed in Egypt i. They even propoſed many ad. 
vantages from digging theſe canals, independent of 
thoſe I have ſhown. In the firſt place, they fought to 
diminiſh the impetuoſity of the Euphrates, by making 


that river take many turns; and, in the ſecond, to ren- 
der the acceſs to Babylon difficult by waters, | 


All theſe enterpriſes do not permit us to doubt, but 
that the demonſtrative ſciences were pretty well culti 
vated amongſt the Babylonians. A people who had 
kill enough to level, to direct and reſtrain fuch a river 
as the Euphrates, muſt have made ſome progreſs in 


geometry and mechanics. Let us add to this what! 


have ſaid of their aſtronomical diſcoveries. After theſe 


reflections, I think it will be difficult to refuſe the Ba- 


Þylonians a pretty extenſive 3 of the mathe. 
matics. 


ARTICLE u 
_ Of the Egyptians. 


TOs give Gme idea of the knowledge which the 


Egyptians had of mechanics and Geometry, 1 


ſhall 45 the ſame method that I have juſt made uſe 
of in regard to the Babylonians. At this time, we can 


no longer judge of the progreſs which theſe people had 
made in the mathematics, by any thing but their un- 


dertakings and their monuments. But theſe teſtimonies 
abundantly ſupply, as I have ſaid, all that we may have 


Joſt of the writings of antiquity, as a little attention 
will convince us. In the preceding books, I have given 
account of the works which the Egyptians had under- 


taken and executed to fertilize their country, and draw 


1 have alſo ſpoke of 


all poſſible benefit from the Nile !, 


i Herod. I. 1. n. 193. Strabo, I. 16. p. 1075.; Arrian. de expedit: Alex, . 
7. p. 45+ 


k Herod. loco cilat. 1 Sce part a. book 2. ch. 1. 
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their obeliſks, and above all of the pyramids. The read- 
er may recolle@ the details into which I entered upon 
the conſtruction of theſe grand works ®. Theſe enter- 
priſes may, in my opinion, be cited as the cleareſt Proof 
of the progreſs which the Egyptians had made in the 
mathematics. I do not ſpeak of their aſtronomical diſ- 
coveries. The inference 1 _— draw from . 18 


plain enough. 
Vet ſome have attempted to diſpute theſe people the 


merit of having made any conſiderable progreſs in geo- 
metry, and ſome modern writers have even made ule of 
this argument, as a proof that the aſtronomical {kill of 
the Egyptians muſt have been but very indifferent u. 
But what! have been tlie motives. for an accuſation ſo- 


unjuſt and ſo ill founded? They are the geometrical 
diſcoveries of which antiquity has given the honour to 


Thales and to Pythagoras o. 


Thales, ſay they, is the 
firſt who diſcovered that a triangle which has the dia- 


meter of a circle for its baſe, and whoſe ſides meet in 


the cireumference, is neceſſurily rectangular v He alſo 


found the ſeeret of meaſuring the pyramids by the ſha- 
dow of the ſun a. Pythagoras, ſay the ſame authors, 
firſt demonſtrated, that the ſquare of the hypotenuſe 
is equal to the ſquares of both the other ſides*, If theſe 
propoſitions, which, ſimple as they are, are notwith- 


_ ſanding very effential and very important, were un- 


known to the Egyptians; what ought: we to think, con- 


clude the critics F am ſpeaking of, of the ſkull of theſe = 


people in geometryſ? 


I own I am yet to conceive how it has been dee 
to interpret the facts juſt mentioned to the diſadvantage 
of the Egyptians. They appear to me, on the contrary, 

to prove, that geometry is indebted ta this people: for 


m See part 2. book. e WELY ch. a 

n Weidler, hiſt. aſtron. p. 64. n. 21.; Univerſal Hiſtory tranſlated from the 
Engliſh, t. 1. p. 396, 397+ 

© 1d. ibid. p Diog. Laert. I. 5. ſegm. 27. 

q Id. ibid.; Pha. J. 36. ſect. x7. ; Plut. t. 2. p. 147. 

T Diog. Laert. I. 3. ſegm. 12. et complures alii. 

Weidler. hiſt. re p. 64. | 
The authors of the Univerſal hiſtory compoſed in n England, t. 1. p. 396, & 
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the diſcoveries in queſtion. In effect, is it not certain, 
by the unanimous teſtimony of antiquity, that I hales 


and Pythagoras acquired all their knowledge amongſt 
the Egyptians? Theſe two philoſophers had lived in 
Egypt a great number of years*, and had ated 


intimate friendſhips with the prieſts of this country, 


Pythagoras had even procured himſelf to be initiated », | 


and had purchaſed this privilege by undergoing the ne⸗ 


ceſſary circumciſion x. The manner in which Diogenes 
Laertius expreſſes himſelf in regard to Thales particulary, 


does not permit us to doubt, that this philoſopher owed 
all he knew of muthormatics to the Egyptians. This 


hiſtorian ſays in expreſs terms, that Thales had never 
any other maſters for the ſciences, than the prieſts of 
TI there- 
fore take it as demonſtrated, that Thales and Pytha- 
goras derived from the Egyptians, the knowledge of 
the geometrical theorems we have been ſpeaking of. 


Egypt“; and he ſpecially names geometry“. 


If the writers of Greece and Rome have repreſented 


theſe two philoſophers as the firſt who diſcovered them, 


we muſt not ſuffer their expreſſions to lead us into a 
miſtake: all that is meant by them is, that Thales and 


Pythagoras were the firſt who publiſhed them in Greece; 


but the honour af them is inconteſtably dye to the 


_ Egyptians. 


In fine, how ſhall we perſuade ourſelves, that a peo- 
ple capable af raiſing ſuch monuments as Egypt pre- 


ſents us at this day, ſhould have been guided by mere 


praQtice, deſtitute of principles and of the helps of geo- 
metry? Is it not evident, on the contrary, that they 
knew how to apply the mathematics to the various ne- 


ceſſities of civil life? How could they have been able, 


without the help of geometry, to level almoſt all the 
continent of Egypt, to draw from the Nile that multi- 


tude of canals with which their lands were formerly wa- 
tered, to hew 1 in the mountains thoſe abeliſks, and thoſe 


t Plato; Plut. t. 2. he E.; Jamblich. de vita Pythag. Fam. 7, 8. 
Minut. Felix, p. 111.; Clem. Alex. ' firom, . I. p. 384. 
u Jamblich, de vita Pythag. ſegm. 14, 
x Clem. Alex. ſtrom. I. 1. p. 354. 


7 L. 2 ſegm. 17. 2 Ibid, bgm 24. 
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coloſſal ſtatues, the number of which is ſaid to be ſo 


conſiderable, to tranſport and rear them upon their 


baſes ? I repeat it, geometry muſt have directed theſe 
grand operations, and the Egyptians certainly joined _ 
theory to practice. Without ſuch knowledge, mechanics 


can never reach a certain degree of perfection *. 


In this place, I think it will not be amiſs to remark in 


what branch of the mathematical ſciences the ancients 


were perſuaded each people particularly excelled; 
which we may eaſily know by the kind of ſcience they 
aſſigned to a nation by way of preference. They looked 
upon the Chaldeans as the inventors of aſtronomy, 
the Phoenicians, of arithmetic; the Egyptians, of geo- 
- metry, and in general of the mathematics. Of conſe- 
quence, the ancients were perſuaded, that each of theſe 


nations had carried the branch of the mathematical 


ſciences I have mentioned, to a higher degree of per- 
fection than the others. We become very ſenſible, that 


this was the notion of the ancients when we read the 


life of Pythagoras wrote by Porphyrius. He ſays, that 


this philoſopher learned aſtronomy from the Chaldeans, 


arithmetic from the Phcenicians, and geometry from 


the Egyptians. This choice is not made at random. 
He vouches the opinion of the ancients as to what 
branch of the ſciences each nation was thought particu- 


1 cloſe this examination of the progreſs of the ancient 


1 may perhaps be objected to me what J have aid above, book 2. c. 2. p. 


73. note , on the ſubject of the Peruvians, who, without any knowledge of 


mechanics, executed ſome works at leaſt as conſiderable as thoſe of the Egyptians. 
To this I anſwer, that this example is not abſolutely concluſive againſt the Egyp- 


tians, In effect, independently of their edifices, hiſtory teils us, that the moſt 
ancient geometers of Greece had drawn from Egypt the firſt principles of their 
ſcience.— The example of the Chineſe may alſo be broyght againſt me, and per- 


haps with more reaſon. They, when the Europeans became acquainted with 
them, had only the firit elements of geometry, though they had ſtudied aſtronomy 
for a long time. But ſtill I anſwer, that theſe examples cannot be concluſive a- 


gainſt the Egyptians, ſince the Greek hiſtorians acknowledge them for the inven - 


tors of geometry. 


* Jamblich, de vita Pythag. e. 29. p. 134 & 135.3 Porphyr. ibid. p. 8, & 


9.; Julian, apud Cyrill. I. 8. 
In vita Pythag. p. 8, & 9. 
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nations in the demonſtrative ſciences, by a reflection on 
the characteriſtical difference of genius of the Greeks, 


and of the Orientals. The Aſſyrians, the Babylonians, 


the Phœnicians, and the Egyptians, owed only to them- 
ſelves the diſcoveries they made in the ſciences. Theſe 


People travelled little; neither does it appear, that they 


were poliſhed by colonies ſent from foreign countries. 


It was not thus with the Greeks; notwithſtanding their 


pride and their prejudice, they have been obliged to ac- 
knowledge, that they were indebted for all their know- 
ledge to the Egyptians, to the Chaldeans, and to the 
Phœnicians. Greece, by the confeſſion of her beſt writers, 
had no other merit than that of perfecting the diſco- 
veries communicated to them by Aſia and by Egypt. 


The Greeks then, and conſequently the Romans, owed 


all their lights to the very ſame people, whom, in fuc- 


ctceding ages, they had the ingratitude, not to my the 
inſolence, to call barbarians, 


ARTICLE III. 
f the Greeks, 


Shall enter into no detail upon the ſtate of geometry 

amongſt the Greeks in the ages which employ us 
at preſent. I could not do it without repeating what J 
have already ſaid in the preceding article upon the diſ- 
coveries attributed to Thales and Pythagoras. In effect, 
theſe two philoſophers were regarded in antiquity as the 
firſt who gave the Greeks ſome notions of geometry. 
We may therefore judge of the progreſs of that ſcience 
in Greece, by the diſcoveries with which LOO has 
honoured Thales and Pythagoras. 


It has been the ſame with the ſciences in Greece as 
with the arts. Amongſt the different nations compriſed 
under the general name of Greeks, thoſe who inhabited 


Afia were tlie firſt amongſt whom the demonſtrative 


ſciences began to be perfected. Thales was of Jonia. 


9 9 Diod. J. 5. P. TY 


We 
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We lee allo. that, in the different countries of Afia 
Minor, appeared the firſt and moſt illuſtrious writers 


| who have merited the attention of poſterity. I have 


faid it already, Greece in Europe was poliſhed much 
later than Greece in Aſia. This is a fact — it is 
needleſs to prove. 


36 8 op un \ 
Geography. 


I Have ſpoke, inthe ſecondpart of this work, of the pro- 
greſs which the conqueſts of Seſoſtris had occaſioned 


WM * made in geography“. There we have ſeen, that 
this prince cauſed maps to be drawn of all the countries 


he paſſed through, and that he took care to diſperſe 


copies of them in many countries *, I proceeded to 


give an account of the maritime enterpriſes of the Phce- 


nicians, of the voyage of the Argonauts to Colchis, of 
the expedition of the Greeks before Troy, and of ſome 


other facts which mult certainly have greatly contribu- 
ted to the progreſs of geography f. 

It appears, that this ſcience continued conſtantly du- 
ring a certain time to enrich itſelf more and more. The 
ages we are now going through, were, proportion con- 
ſidered, very knowing in geography. We lee, by the 
writings of Homer, that, the Indies excepted, and ſome 
of the northern parts of Europe, this poet knew almoſt 
all the countries mentioned by ancient geographers. 


He ſeems even not to have been ignorant, that the earth 
Vas ſurrounded by water on all fides *. Without doubt, 
this opinion was in a great meaſure founded only on 

conjecture. Many travellers informed them, that ha- 


ving advanced towards different extremities of the globe, 
they always found them bounded by a ſea; and they 
concluded, 0 in al appearance, it mult be the ſame 


q Book Y. ©. . 2. ec Ibid. f See Ibid. book 4. 
| 8 See Strabo, I. r. int, * See the Iliad, I. 18. v. 606, 607. | 
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on all other ſides *. I ſhall allow, that Homer has ſpoke 
of the ocean in a manner very obſcure, often even con- 
tradictory and ridiculous: nevertheleſs, through all 
theſe clouds, we can diſcern, that in his time they be- 
lieved our globe to be exactly ſurrounded by water. 
We might alſo ſurmiſe, that this poet had ſome ideas, 
ſome confuſed notions of the temperature of the cli- 
mates ſituated under the equator. 'The deſcription 
which he makes of the fruit-trees of the gardens of 
Alcinous, gives me room to propoſe this conjecture, 
Homer ſays, that theſe trees are never without fruit; 
that in the time that the firſt are ripening, new ones are 
forming. The pear ready for plucking, ſhows another 
juit appearing. The pomegranate and the orange have 
already attained their perfection, at the ſame time we 
Tee others advancing towards it. The grape is puſhed 
off by another grape; and the falling fig gives place to 
another which follows iti, This picture is perfectly 
agreeable to the manner that trees produce their fruit 
under the equator. Is it a fiction purely poetical, or 
can it be founded upon the knowledge which Homer 
might have had of the reality of the fact he advances? 
I ſhould be pretty much inclined to the latter opinion. 
They might have had ſome ideas of the temperature 
of the climates ſituated beneath the equator, before the 
age in which Homer compoſed the Odyſſey. I have ſaid, 
in the ſecond part of this work, that the Phœnicians had 
made eſtabliſhments on the weſtern coaſts of Africa, 
not long after the Trojan war xk. As theſe people were 
very bold and extremely enterpriſing, nothing hinders us 
from believing that ſome of their navigators might have 
penetrated as far as under the line. Thus, even before 
the age of Homer, they might have been acquainted 
with the climates ſituated beneath the equator, It is 
eaſy, moreover, to indicate another ſource. 


* Strabo himſelf could not afirm, that the earth was ſurrounded by water, but 
in the ſame manner, that is to ſay, by ſtrong conjectures ſupported by ſome re 
tions which gave this opinion a kind of evidence. | 

i Odyſſ. I. 75. v. 117, &c. k Book 4. eh. 2. 
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The ſcripture ſpeaks of the frequent voyages made by 
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the fleets ot Solomon to the land of Ophir and Tarſhiſh, 
under the conduct of the Phœnicians i. We are at this 


time greatly divided upon the ſituation of the countries 


deſigned by antiquity under theſe names: in effect, it is 
ſcarce poſlible to aſcertain it to demonſtration. All we 
know poſitively 1s, that theſe countries mult have beet 
at a good ditiance from Elath and from Ezion-geber, 
ports of the Red ſea, from whence the fleets of Solo- 
mon departed; they took three years to perform their 
voyage. We know, moreover, that they returned 
jaden with gold and ſilver, gums, roſin, odoriferous 
woods, precious ſtones, elephants teeth, and even apes 
and peacocks® All theſe circumſtances lead me to 


preſume, that we ought to look for Ophir and Tarthiſh | 
in Africa. I ſhall therefore fide with thoſe who place 
theſe countries in the kingdom of Sofala, on the eaſtern 
coaſt of Ethiopia: there we find all the different pro- 


ductions I have here mentioned. It appears moreover, 
that this navigation muſt have been familiar to the 
Phœnicians from before the time of Solomon a. We 
are not ignorant, that to go from the Red ſea to Sofala 
the line muſt be paſſed. Thus Homer, who was polte- 
rior to Solomon by about an hundred years, may have 
been very well informed of the temperature of the cli- 
mate ſituated under the equator. 

Of all the facts I have hitherto ſpoke of, there are 
none more remarkable than the ee enterpriſe ex- 
ecuted by the orders of Nechos, King of Egypt, about 


the year 610 before J. C. This prince ſent from the 
borders of the Red ſea, a fleet conducted by the Pho. 


nicians, with orders to keep always along the coaſt of 
Africa, to make the tour of them, and to return to 


Fgypt, by entering the Mediterranean at the pillars of 


Hercules; that is to fay, by the {traits of Cadiz or Gib- 
raltar. He was obeyed. The Phoenicians, on coming 
out of the Red ſea, entered into the ſouthern ocean, and 
conſtantly followed the coaſts. When autumn was come, 
they landed, ſowed grain, waited the ripening, and ha- 


L 1 Kin- 8, C. 9. v. 26. cap. 10. v. 11, 22. 


m 1 Kings, c. 10. V. Il, 22. u Ibid. c. 9. v. 3 
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ving got in their harveſt they embarked again. Theſe 
navigators employed two years in coaſting Africa in 
this manner, to arrive at the pillars of Hercules; ar- 
rived at this ſtrait, they paſſed it, entered the Mediter. 
ranean, and reached the inpuths of the Nile the third 
year of their courſe o. 
Hiſtory furniſhes us with no further facts, which we 
can make uſe of with relation to geography. Let us 
no confider the ſtate of that ſcience in its mathematical 
part, and try to diſcover the progreſs which may have 
been made in it in the ages which cloſe this laſt part of 
our work. 
I think that what conſtitutes the eſſence and the 
ſcientifical part of geography was then little known. 
Aſtronomy and geometry furniſh lights which are ne- 
ceflary for that ſcience, and I doubt whether they as 
yet knew how to apply them to the purpoſe, They 
were acquainted with many countries by the rela- 
tions of travellers; but they judged of their poſi- 
tions and of their reſpective diſtances in a very vague 
and uncertain manner, and they were by no means in 
a condition to determine them with any ſort of preci- 
fion The very ideas that they had of the figure of the 
earth, ſavour but too much of the ignorance of theſe 
little enlightened : ages, in the mathematical part of geo- 
graphy. In the time of Homer they looked upon our 
globe as a flat ſurface, ſurrounded on all ſides with wa- 
ter . I have already ſaid more than once, that this 
poet probably paſſed his life in different countries of 
Aſia Minor; and it cannot be denied, that, for his 
time, he was very learned. His ideas of the figure of 
the earth might therefore be at that time the general 
opinion of the people of theſe countries. Even in the 
time of Herodotus this error was not yet well eradica- 
ted. He laughed at the authors, who, deſcribing the cir- 
cuit of the earth, repreſented it round, as if, ſays he, 
they had turned it on a wheel, Theſe are his terms“. 


o Herod. I. 4. n. 42. 
P Thad. I. 18. v. 606, 607.; Gemin. c. 13. p. 54. Maerob. in Somn, Seip. 
J. 4. e. g. p. 151. 
I. 4. 8. 46. 
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* of the matter, repeating what he had read, without 

6 welt underſtanding what he had read x.“ 
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As to the Grecks of Europe, we do not find, that, 
before Anaximander, any one of them attempted to 
perfect geography by the aſſiſtance of aſtronomy and 
geometry. In effect, the diſciple of Thales paſſed for 
the firſt of the Greeks who had found the art of draw- 
ing maps ". 
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linder ©? Pythagoras paſſed for the firſt who thought of 
dividing the terreſtrial g globe into five zones in imitation 
of the celeſtial ©, 


Be that as it will, the ignorance of the Eur opean 


Greeks in geography was extreme in all reſpects during 
many ages. They do not even appear to have known 
the diſcoveries made in the ancient voyages I have ſpoke | 
of above. They were not abſolutely unknown to Ho- 
mer; I think I have ſhown that ſome very ſenſible. 


traces of them exiſted in his poems: but theſe no- 


tions did not penetrate or receive credit amongſt the 
Greeks of Europe till very late. The hiſtorical part of 
geography was much more defeQtive amongſt them, in 


the ages poſterior to Homer, than in thoſe in which this 
great poet lived. The facts I am about to lay before 


my readers do not permit us to doubt of it. It is true, 


they are foreign to the epocha which I have preſcribed 
myſelf; but I hope to be pardoned this digreſſion, the 
rather as it will ſerve to prove how uncertain and im- 
perfect was the knowledge of the ancients. 

Herodotus, who was poſterior to Homer by at leaſt 


400 years, did not believe that the fea ſurrounded the 
earth. © I cannot help laughing,” ſays he, “at thoſe. 
* who pretend that the ocean flows round our conti- 


* nent, No proof can be given of it u. I believe,” 
adds he elſewhere, “ that Homer had taken what he 
“ delivers about the ocean, from ſome work of anti- 
but it was without comprehending any thing 


r Strabo, 1. 1. p. 13. | 

1 Plut. t. 2: p. 57 D. Anaximenes, T.cucippus, and Demoeritus had ud 
ſter ideas of the figure of the terreſtrial globe. Ibid. 

* Plut. ibid. p. 896. B. u L. 4. n. 8. 36, 45. * L. 2. n. 23. 


8 2 The 


But what ſhall we think of theſe geogra- 
phical productions, if it be true, as is aſſured, that 
Anaximander imagined the earth to be made like a cy- 
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The fame Herodotus, ſpeaking of the voyage round 
Africa, undertaken by the order of Nechos, does all in 
his power to-make the relation he had heard of it ap: 
pear ſuſpicjous. "Thoſe circumſtances which at this time 
are the moſt capable of atteſting the truth of it, are by 
him regarded as fabulous. He could not, for exam le, 
Imagine, that theſe navigators had feen, as they ſaid, the 
ſun in a contrary poſition to that in which he is ſeen in 
Europe?. In general, the manner in which this author, 
otherwiſe ſo learned and fo judicious, explains himſelf 
upon this yoyage, gives us plainly enough to under- 
ſtand, that he comprehended neither the end nor direc. 
tion of it *. Herodotus, however, was born in Afia 


Minor; but, according to all appearances, he left it ear- 
. and paſſed his youth, and even the greateſt part « 


his life, in European Greece. 


Let us produce proofs (till mare aſtoniſhing of the in⸗ 
capacity of the European Greeks in geography, in the 


ages poſterior ta Homer. At the time when Xerxes 
attempted to ſubdye Greece, there arrived in Europe 
deputies from Ionia, demanding afliſtance to deliver 
their country from the dominion of the Perſians. Theſe 
deputies went to gina, where the naval forces of 


Greece were then aſſemb ed. They laid open the ſub- 
ject of their embaſly, and prayed, that the fleet might 


advance towards Ionia: but their demand was rejected. 
The Greeks never dared to paſs the iſland of Delos. 


They were hindered by two reaſons : Firſt, they were 
ignorant of the courſe they were to hold beyond Delos 


to reach Ionia. In the ſecond place, they were afraid 
of undertaking ſuch a voyage, being perſuaded that it 
was as far from Ægina to Samos, as from Ægina to the 
pillars of Hercules, 15 


1 . 4. m. 42. The Phœnicians rde that, in one part of their FREY 
they had ſeen the ſun on their right. To unde rſtand how that circumſtance could 
ſhock Heredotus, it muſt be known that the ancients call the we! the fore part; 
the eaſt the hinder part; the north the right, and the ſouth the left of the world. 
Their reaſon for this was, that the apparent motion of the heavens being from 
ca! + weſt, the weſt was of conſequence taken for the foremoſt part of the 
U „rl 


z See I. 4. n. 42. a Herod, I. 8, n. 132. 
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roſsly ignorant they were in geograph and we muſt 
obſerve, that in this fleet was aſſembled the flower of 
all the maritime forces of European Greece. 

It is nat to be doubted but the Greeks, 1 in ſucceed- 
ing times, applied themſelves to acquire more juſt and - 
exact notions of the poſition and reſpective diſtances of 

places. Geography was certainly improved, particular- 
ly after the conqueſts of Alexander, But in former 
times all the knowledge with which this ſcience could 
enrich itſelf, was ſtill imperfect, In the flourithing days 
- of Greece and Rome, that is to ſay, in ages which in 
: many reſpects may be looked upon as very enlightened, 
all that was known of the earth, took up upon the maps 
- a ſpace twice as long as broad >; becauſe they had no 
f WW idea of the countries ſituated beyond the line, The 
ſpace J ſpeak of camprehended about two thirds of Eu- 
* rope, one third of Africa, and nearly a fourth of Aſia. 
WM At that time therefore they knew only that part of the 
$ earth which lies beneath the northern temperate zone, 
0 and they were ſtill far enough from knowing exactly ä 
r all the countries ſituated beneath that zone. 
0 As to the ideas which the learned had formed of the 
t WW reſt of our globe, they were very little rational. Moſt 
- of them were perſuaded, that of the five zones only two 
t were habitable; the exceſſive cold on one hand, and 
l. the extreme heat on the other, rendering it impotlible, 
* as they imagined, to inhabit the other three *. Beſid-s, 
e it was only by reaſoning, and by the knowledge they 
8 had of the figure of the earth, that the philoſophers of 
d whom I ſpeak, ſuppoſed that the ſouthern temperate 
it Lone might be habitable. They knew that zone to be 
We at the ſame diſtance from the equator, as that which 
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ſe, | b Geminus, c. 13. p. 52. 

id * With-ut a paſſage of Plutarch, t. 2. p. 896. and one of Geminus, c. 13. we 

rt; might boldly affirm that this was the generel opinion of the ancients ; but Py- 

Id. thagoras, according to Plutarch, thonght that the torrid zone might be inbabitable. 

R By the by „the reaſon which chis phifoſopher gave for thinking ſo, proves clearly 

he | the extreme ignorance of thoſe times in phyſics and geography. We ſec paainly 
that the ancients ſpoke uf thoſe matters at random, and without any fort of priu- 1 
eiples or kno: Hedge. | | | | | | 9 
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they inhabited, and conſequently that the temperature 
of the air ought to be nearly equal. They concluded, 
that one of theſe zones being inhabited, the other 
might be ſo too; but further they had no certainty that 
it was ſo. For far from having any commerce with the 
people of thoſe countries, they did not even think it 
was poſſible to have any. When we ſpeak,” ſays 
Geminus, © of the inhabitants of the ſouthern zone, it 


ce is not as knowing that zone to be inhabited. We 


ce only believe that it may be ſo: but further we have no 


* poſitive aſſurances of ite.“ Cicero was not much 
better informed. Behold,” he makes Scipio ſay, 


& behold the earth as ſurrounded with five zones, of 


& which only two are inhabited; that in the middle 
* being continually ſcorched with the heat of the ſun, 
© while it perpetually freezes beneath the two laſt. 
&* Again, men who inhabit the ſouthern temperate 
e arc a ſpecies that has nothing in common with 


d 93 1 


„ ours 5 „ | 
Pliny, ſpeaking of the two temperate zones, ſays po- 


ſitively, that there can be no communication between 


their inhabitants, becauſe of the exceſſive heat which 
burns that which ſeparates them“. Macrobius, in fine, 


entering more at large into this ſubje&, aſſures us, that 


the people of the two temperate zones have never had 


ecommerce together, and that it is even impoſſible that 
they ſhould ever have any, on account of the obſtacles 
ariſing from the terrible heats of the torrid zone f. They 


therefore admitted inhabitants in the ſouthern temperate 


Zone, only by conjecture and mere probability, much 


about the ſame manner as certain philoſophers have 
ſuppoſed them in the moon .. | 


© Geminus, c. 13. p. 30. Geminus lived in the times of Sylla and of Cicero. 
See alſo Hygin. poet. aſtron. c. 8. p. 355. 
d In ſomn. Scip. n. 6. t. 3. p. 417. See alfo Hygin. poet. aſtron. I. 1. c. 8.; 
e L. 2. ſect. 68. p. 10). | | . 
f In ſomn. Scip. I. 2. c. 5. p. 135, & 137. ; Hygin. loco cif. p. 355.3 Diod. 
J. 1. p. 49. | | 
See ſupra, c. 2. art. 2. p. 108, & 109, 


A very 
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A very ſtriking proof of the imperfection in which 
certain parts of the ſciences remained ſo long a time, is 
to ſee antiquity continue almoſt generally in that opi- 
nion, after what we ſtill find in hiſtory at this day of the 
different voyages made round Africa. For, indepen- 
dent of that which the Phœnicians undertook by order 
of Nechos, we know, that not many ages after the reign 

of this prince, Xerxes charged a Perſian of diſtinction 
with a like commiſſion. This navigator, it is true, did 


not advance fo far as the Phoenicians I have ſpoke of. 


But the leaſt reſult of his expedition muſt have been in- 
dications of inhabitants in the ſouthern temperate zone. 
He affirmed poſitively, that he had ſeen of them®. 


Still more recent was the voyage of Hanno, an expe- 
rienced navigator, whom the Carthaginians ſent to diſ- 


cover the weſtern coaſts of Africa. His relation exiſts at 


this day, and informs us, that this captain had penetra- 


ted at leaſt as far as the fiſth degree of north latitude i, 


The hiſtory of that enterpriſe, publiſhed originally in 
the Punic language, was afterwards tranſlated into 


Greek, and in that ſtate has been handed down to us. 
We 3 how familiar the Greek was to the authors I 


have juſt ſpoke of. By what fatality then have the an- 


cients made no uſe of theſe diſcoveries? and why do 


they ſeem to have fallen into oblivion almoſt as ſoon as 
born? 


As to what more particularly regards the ſuperficies 
of our globe, I mean the exact and reſpective ſituation 


of the ſeas, the continents, and iſlands; the ignorance of 
the ancients was great upon all theſe heads. Wanting 
proper machines and aſtronomical inſtruments, they 


could not attain the exact knowledge which we are now 


in poſſeſſion of. They could not make the obſervations 
which are the baſis and foundation of them. Theſe im- 


portant diſcoveries were reſerved for the ages in which 
we live. In leſs than fifty years, geopraphy has more 
enriched itſelf, than in a a ſpace of near five thouſand. 


b Herod. L 4.N. 43. 


i See les mem, de raced des inſeript. 
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Of Commerce and Navigation, 


F E epocha we are now going through, ought 


to be regarded as one of thoſe which have been 
the moſt favourable to commerce and naviga- 


tion. The ages which cloſe this laſt part of our work, 


are the ſhining ages of Tyre. The Phcoenicians them- 


| ſelves were not the only people amongſt whom maritime 
traffic was then ſeen to flouriſh. 
honour amongſt many other nations. I have touched a 


It was held in equal 


little upon it in the preceding book, giving account of 
the progreſs of geography. The facts, of which it re- 
mains to ſpeak, will confirm the ideas which my readers 
may have already formed of the picture they are about 


to be preſented with by the ages which at preſent en- 
gage our attention. I ſhall unite in one and the ſame 
point of view, all J have to ſay in this laſt part upon 


the ſtate of commerce and navigation, relative to the 


different nations who have applied themſelves to them. 
It is not poſlible at this time to divide theſe two objects, 


and treat them ſeparately. - 


Of the Egyptians. 


\ f 7E have ſeen, in the preceding books, the averſion 
which the Egyptians had originally for the fea, 


and the little eſteem they had for commerce *. I have 


a Part 1. book. 4. 


taken 


10n 
ſea, 
ave 


ken 
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taken care to obſerve, that though Seſoſtris forgot no- 
thing to make them alter this way of mim he was 
not however able to deſtroy it entirely b. The firſt 
monarchs who ſucceeded this prince, either neglected 
commerce, or failed to make their ſubjeQs reliſh it. 


For a long ſeries of ages we do not find any mention 


made of the commerce of the Egyptians : only as we 


find in the ſacred books, that, in the time of Solomon, 


many horſes were brought from Egypt for the ſervice of 


that prince e, we may conclude that there may have been 
ſome direct traffic between the Egyptians and the I- 
raelites. But we may equally ſuppoſe, that this com- 


merce was carried on by the intervention of third hands, 


We learn from the poems of Homer, and from the 
writings of Herodotus, that the Phœnicians kept up a 


continued correſpondence with the Egyptians, and that 


there was a regulated commerce very anciently eſta- 
bliſhed amongſt theſe nations d; a commerce often ſpoke 
of in ſcripture ©, 'The Phœnicians were a long time the 


only nation to whom the ports of Egypt were open f. 

Perhaps it was by this way that Solomon drew his horſes 
from Egypt. However that may be, it is not likely 
that the Egyptians went themſelves to traffic on the 
coaſts of Judea. They never quitted their own country. 
That nation aGted formerly as moſt of the Aſiatic nations 


now act, who wait till the Europeans come, and fetch 


their merchandiſes, and tupply them with what they 
may want. 


The Foyptians were in general ſo little jealous. of 


commerce, that they abandoned that of the Red fea to 
all the people who had a mind to exerciſe it. 'They per- 
mitted the Phoenicians, the Idumeans, the Iſraelites, and 


the Syrians, to have fleets there ſucceſſively s. It is 
equally certain, that, for a long courſe of ages, the 


Egyptians maintained neither merchants fleets nor naval 


forces. 


d Part 2. book 4. e 1 Kings, c. 10. v. 28, 29. 
d Odyſl. I. 14. v. 288, "IP Herod. I. 1. n. 1. 

© See Iſaiah, c. 23. v. 3.; Ezckiel, Co. 27. Vo Jo 

f See part 1. book 4. 

6 See Prideaux, hiſt, des Juifs, t. 1. p. 9, 12, 15, 16, 17. 
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About the latter times of the Egyptian monarchy, 


the ſovereigns who mounted the throne, at length 
opened their eyes upon the importance and advantages 
of commerce. Bocchoris, who reigned about the year 


670 before J. C. publiſhed very wiſe laws relating to 


this object v. His ſucceſſors imitated him. The hiſto- 


rians of antiquity aſcribe to the laſt monarchs of Fgypt, 
the regulations concerning the trade and commerce of 


that empire i Op. | SE 
It was alfo in the reign of theſe princes that the an- 
cient maxims of the Egyptians were aboliſhed, in regard 


to ſtrangers, who had always been prohibited accels to 
Egypt. Pſammetichus, who occupied the throne about 


100 years after Bocchoris, opened the ports of his king- 


dom to foreign nations. He gave a favourable recep- 


tion particularly to the Greeks, and permitted many a- 


mongſt them to form ſettlements upon the coalls of 


Egypt®. 3 e 

Nechos, ſon and ſucceſſor to this prince, took it ſin- 
gularly to heart, to cauſe commerce and navigation to 
Fourith in his dominions, With this view, he under- 
took to join the Mediterranean to the Red ſea, by a 
canal which went from the Nile. This project, already 
attempted in vain by Seſoſtris i, was not more ſucceſsful 
under the reign of N He was obliged to aban- 
don it ®; but this deſign ſhows at leaſt the defire which 


this monarch had to facilitate and extend maritime 


commerce in his kingdom. 

Nechos having renounced the enterpriſe I have been 
ſpeaking of, turned all his attention to the marine. He 
cauſed a number of ſhips to be built, ſome upon the 
Mediterranean, and others upon the Red ſea n. His in- 
tention was to acquire an exact knowledge, not only of 
thoſe ſeas, but alſo of that of the Indies. This mo- 
narch conceived projects ſtill more vaſt. It was, in effect, 
by his orders, that the Phœnicians uridertook the voyage 


h Niod. I. r. p. go, 106. 
k Herod. I. 2. n. 154.; Diod. I. 2. p. 78. 
See part 2, book 2. m FHerod. |. 2. n. 158. 
n Id. Ibid. E 


1 Thid. p. 78. 


round 


ound 
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round Africa, of which I have ſpoke in the preceding 
books , and which I ſhall again have occaſion to re- 
ſume. 

From that epocka, the Egyptian monarchs continued 


to employ themſelves greatly on the marine. They built 
fleets, and endeavoured to train their ſubjects to the 


ſea: nor were their cares and labours employed in vain. 


In the reign of Apries, grandſon of Nechos, the Egyp- 
tians found themſelves ſtrong enough, and of ſufficient 
experience at ſea, to give battle to the Phœnicians, and 
defeat them v. This fact is the cleareſt proof that can 
be cited of the progreſs which theſe people had then 


made in navigation, and of the degree of ſuperiority 
which the naval forces of Egy Pt had acquired in ſo ſhort 
a time, 

Apries was ſucceeded by Amaſis. -This prince, who 


| ſhould be regarded as the Jaſt monarch of ancient 
Egypt, entered into all the views of his predeceſſors, 
and ſeconded them perfectly, by favouring commerce 


with all his power, and attracting ſtrangers into Egypt 


by his benefactions a. If that monarchy had ſubſiſted 


a longer time, it is to be preſumed, that commerce and 


navigation would have made a great progreſs. The 
Egyptians would at length have availed themſelves of 
the advantages of their ſituation. In effect, there are 

few countries in the univerſe ſo happily placed as Egypt 
with regard to commerce. Equally in reach of the Red 
ſea and of the Mediterranean, deſtined, ſo to ſpeak, to 


ſerve as a centre of union to Aſia, Africa and Europe; 


ſhe is capable of attracting and embracing the commerce 


of all theſe different parts of the world. But the ancient 
monarchy of the Egyptians drew to an end, at the time 
when theſe people began to perceive their advantages. 


They were therefore unable to profit by them. 


The Egyptians, moreover, . had carried into their 
marine and their trade, that ſpirit of ſingularity which 


always characteriſed the nation, Their ſhips were built 


Supra, nds 2. & book 3. p. 137. | 
p Herod. I. 2. n. 161.; Diod, I. 1. p. 79. 
1 Herod. 1. 2. n. 178. 
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and armed in a particular manner abſolutely different ha 
from that obſerved by other nations, and their rigging | by 
and cordage diſpoſed in a faſhion that ip peared 'very eff 
ſingular and fantaſtical i. As to trade, I have already oth 
aid; that the men diſdained to meddle with it; all the a 
. irate paſſed through the hands of women . jon 
I dis is all we are able to ſay of the ſtate of commerce the 
and navigation amongſt the ancient Egyptians. We tior 
.- = have not the lights and informations neceſſary to treat Afr 
= of theſe two obj eas. We are ignorant, for example, don 
14 what were he” particular objects of the traffic of 9 
1 tte Egyptians, and of their manner of exerciſing trade, of t 
1 and we are no better inſtructed in the form and value it as 
1 of their coins. Scarce are we able to form any conjec- the 
EY tures on this laſt article *. I ſhall finiſh with obſerving, WM whi, 
1 that as the Egyptians applied themſelves ſeriouſly to was 
1 commerce only towards the decline of their monarchy, anti 
1 theſe people, in all probability, had not time to become F 
MY acquainted with all its branches, or to underſtand all the we 1 
] fy ſprings of a machine, ſo complicated, fo vaſt, and 0 their 
BO difficult to comprehend. Ip Hom 
1 ; not e 
+ Bm n ol * 5 Til, 
1 „„ . on 
; A henicians, 95 led, t 
ö : and t] 
q * Hatever idea | may have given before of the com- great, 
7 merce and wealth of. the Pheoenicians, it is nothing erte 
1 in compariſon « of that which we are to form of them in to the 
8 ny | the ages we are now going through. Theſe people trafic 
IF? | were then maſters of all the commerce carried on in Ma 
SE | the known world. The empire of the fea was in their taken 
©; #, r Herod. 3 1. n. 36. þ Part 1. book 6. c. 2. Salma 
* N Mi! | There is only room to preſume, that very anciently the E, oy ptians made uſe their 1 
„ of for commerce, amongſt other pieces of metal, leaves of gold, very light, and | 
. bearing on one ſide the impreſſi on of a ſort of roſe leaf, See le Recueil d' anti- pint 
L | 3: iff qui-es de M. le Counte de voy we t. 2. p. 18; & les mem. de Prev. Mai 1756, | 1 he 
i p. 135% Ke. , TIN 
ö pv vt 
g hands; : 
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hands; an empire which they! had particularly merited | 


by their {kill and experience in navigation. We ſee, in 
effect, that the Phœnicians were the people to whom 
other nations always applied when any great maritime 
enterpriſe was to be undertaken; The fleets which So- 
loman ſent to the country of Ophir, were conducted by 
the Pheenicians e and it was the navigators of that na- 
tion whom Nechos charged with making the tour of 
Africa ; an expedition which, the times conſidered, 
demanded preat courage, and very ſuperior talents. 
Hitherto, that is to ſay, in the firſt and ſecond part 
of this work, I have ſpoke only of Sidon. I repreſented 
it as the molt conſiderable and the moſt opulent of all 


the cities then known in Phcenicia. But in the ages 
which at preſent fix our attention, that ancient capital 


was outſhone by its colony of Tyre. The writers of 
antiquity are divided upon the epocha of the foundation 
of that city. Without entering into all the diſcuſſions 
we ſhould be drawn into by an exact examination of 
their opinions, it ſuffices to obſerve, that, in the time of 
Homer, Tyre was as yet fo little famous, that he does 
not even mention its name. Sidon only is taken notice 
of in the writings of this great poet *. Tyre, neverthe- 


leſs, was not long of riſing into fame. We ſee, that, 


ſoon after the time of Homer, that city not only equal- 
led, but even ſurpaited Sidon. Iſaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the other prophets, repreſent Tyre as the city of the 
greateſt trade and wealth that had ever been in the uni- 


verſe *. Its inhabitants joined military {kill and bravery 


to the intelligence and activity neceſſary for maritime 
traffic. 

Many cities dependent upon Tyre, baving under- 
taken to throw off her dominion, they had recourſe to 
dalmanaſar king of Aſſyria. That monarch eſpouſed 
their . and declared war againſt the Tyrians. 


13 Kinge, e v. 29.3 2 Chron. e. 8. v. 18. 
u Supra, book 3. p. 137. * See part 2. book 4. c. 2. 
* Iliuh prop heſied under the reign n of Acharz, about the year 740 before J. C. 
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The place was ſoon reduced to grievous extremity, be- 
cauſe the Aſſyrians had ſtopped up the aqueducts, and 
then happening to die, the Aſſyrians raiſed the ſiege, 


the year 720 before J. C. 


five its trade, I cannot do better than trankribe the ex- 


„ thee, They have made the hull, and the diverſe 


« maſt. They have poliſhed the oaks of Baſhan, to 
make thine oars. They have employed the ivory ol 
„ the Indies, to make benches for thy rowers; and 
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He equipped a fleet of 60 ſail; but that armament was 
beaten by a Tyrian ſquadron, conſiſting only of 12 
ſhips. This action rendered the Tyrians ſo formidable 
at ſe that Salmanaſar durſt no more. encounter them 
on that element. He judged it more advantageous to 
attack them by land, and therefore formed the ſiege of 
Tyre, which he afterwards converted into a blockade. 


intercepted all the conduits, by which they could receive 
water. To remedy this inconvenience, the Tyrians fell 
to digging wells, and that expedient ſucceeded ſo well, 
as to enable them to hold out five years. Salmanafar 


and Tyre for that time eſcaped the imminent danger 
which threatened her“. This event happened about 


From that epocha, till the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Tyre ſaw her commerce and her ſplendor continually 
increaſe. To give, in a few words, an idea of that city, 
and to ſhow how great was its wealth, and how exten 


preſſions the prophet Ezekiel has made uſe of to deſcribe 
and characteriſe Tyre in the days of her proſperity “. 

* O Tyre,” exclaims the prophet, © thou haſt faid in 
« thyſelf, I am a city of perfect beauty. Thy neighbours 
« who built thee, have forgot nothing to embelliſh 


“ ſtories of thy ſhips, of the fir-trees of Senir. They 
% have taken a 2 from Lebanon, to make thee a 


ce that which comes from Italy, to make thy chambers. 
« Fine linen, with broidered work from Egypt, was 
« that which thou ſpreadeſt forth to be thy fail. Hya- 

Ty comm 


of the 


y Menander apud Joſeph- antiq. I. 9. c. 14. 
. * propheſied about the year 595 before ]. ©, 


&« cinth z Char 
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« cinth and purple from the iſles of Eliſhah, have made 
« thy flag. The inhabitants of Sidon and Arvad were 
« thy rowers; and thy wiſe men, O Tyre, became thy 
« pilots. All the ſhips of the ſea, and all their mariners, 

e occupied thy commerce and thy merchandiſe. The 
« Carthaginians trafficked with thee, and filled thy fairs 
« with filver, with tin, and lead. Javan, Tubal, and 
« Meſhech, were alſo thy merchants, and brought to 
« thy people ſlaves and veſſels of braſs. They of To- 
« gormah traded in thy fairs with horfes and mules, 
« The children of Dedan trafficked with thee. Thy 
« commerce extended to many iſlands, and they gave 
« thee, in exchange for thy merchandiſes, magnificent 
« carpets, ivory, and ebony. The Syrians were thy 
«© merchants, becauſe of the multitude of thy works: 
« they expoſed to fale in thy fairs pearls, and purple, 
„ embroidered works of byſſus, filk, and all forts of 
“ precious merchandiſe. The people of Judah and 
“ of Ifrael were alſo thy merchants, they traded 
in thy markets pure wheat and balm, honey, oil, 
« and roſin. Damaſcus, in exchange for thy wares, 

* fo varied and fo different, brought thee great riches, 
« excellent wine, and wool of a lively and ſhining co- 
« Jour. Dan, Greece, and Moſel traded in thy mar- 
« kets, iron works, and myrrh, and calamus. Arabia, 
« and the princes of Kedar were alſo thy merchants; 

| they brought thee their lambs, and rams, and goats. 

| « Shebah and Raamah came alfo to traffic with thee; 

they traded in thy markets the moſt exquiſite per- 

*« fumes, precious ſtones, and gold. Thine were the 

% moſt remarkable of all the ſhips of the ſea. Thy 

rowers conducted thee upon the great waters. Thou 
haſt been loaded with riches and glory: never any _ io 

4 city was like thee. Thy commerce enriched the na- 9 

$ tions, and the Kings of the carth £77 i 

- We ſee by this lively and animated piQture, that the 5 

commerce of Tyre had then no other bounds than thoſe 1 

of the known world. That city was the centre where "oY 


th 7 Chap. 27, & 28. 1 
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all met. In this reſpect, profane hiſtorians perfe&tly 


agree with the ſacred books *. knov 

All this fo great - proſperity was ended by the moſt navig 
horrible cataſtrophe. Nebuchadnezzar, ſovereign of Ba- had t 

bylon, marched againſt Tyre, the year 580 before J. C. Ca 

The motives which determined him to that enterpriſe fore 

are unknown to us. The Tyrians oppoſed a vigorous firſt f 

reſiſtance to the efforts of the Babylonian monarch, but certal 

the event was not favourable to them. N ebuchadnezzar ſubſiſ 

made himſelf maſter of their capital, but not indeed thage 

without great trouble and much fatigue, for he remain. ys 
ed thirteen years incamped before the walls of Tyre d. its ne 

That expedition was ſo long and ſo toilſome, that every "I 15 

Zarth. 


bead, to make uſe of the prophet's expreſſion, was made 
bald, and every ſhoulder was peeled e. The length-of the charad 


ſiege had permitted the greateſt part of the inhabitants well p 
to retire with their beſt effects into an iſland Very near in the 
the ſhore on which Tyre was built a. The conquer- ed in 
or having entered the place, found ſcarce any thing ardour 
which he could abandon to his troops to recompenſe gave b 
them for the toils and labours they had undergone*. placed 
He was ſo enraged at it, that, putting all to the havock, many 
he deſtroyed the town to its foundations, and put to Cart 
the Iword all the inhabitants that remained, Thus Tyre; 
periſhed ancient Tyre, 567 years before J. C. and from reach « 
the time of this diſaſter ſhe never more aroſe. The extent 
name and the glory of that city were transferred to the tries th 
New Tyre, which was built on an iſland ſituated oppo- a0 lum 
ſite to the Olde. region, 
I think 1 ought not to cloſe 18 article without ſay- 2 7 e 
jolne 


ing a word of the Carthaginians. They hold too con- 
ſiderable a rank amongſt the nations which formerly 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by maritime traffic, for us to 
pals them over in ſilence. Theſe people are as well 


a See Q. Curt. I. 4. c. 4. p. 159. ; Strabo, 1. 16. p. 1097. 

d Joſeph. antiq. I. 10. c. 11. Jub fin; Adverſ. Appion. J. 1. c. 9. 
e Ezekiel, c. 29. v. 18. d Marſbam, p. 539. 
e Exokiel. E & tz. C. 27. V. 14 f 

See Marſham, p. 539. 
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known by their {kill and experience in commerce and 
navigation, as by the long and bloody wars which they 
had to maintain againſt the Romans. 
Carthage, faid to be founded about the year 890 be- 
fore J. C. owed its birth to the ancient Tyre s. The 
firſt form of government eſtabliſhed at Carthage was 
certainly monarchical; but that conſtitution did not 
ſubſiſt long. Every thing leads us to believe that Car- 
thage very ſoon formed itſelf into a republic h. How- 
ever that may be, this Phoenician colony maintained | wm: 5 
its new eſtabliſhment the taſte and induſtry of its found- 
ers. Commerce was, properly ſpeaking, the ſoul of. 
Carthage, her occupation, her diſtinguiſhmg and ruling 
character, the object, in a word, of all her meaſures, as : 
well public as private. The moſt eminent perſonages | 
in the ſtate did not think it below them to be concern- | —_— | 
ed in trade i, but applied themſelves to it with as much | 1 
ardour and attention as the loweſt citizens. Traffic 0 
D gave birth to Carthage; traffic gave her growth, and 
placed her in a condition to diſpute with Rome for 
many ages, the empire of the world. 
Carthage was more advantageouſly ſituated than wn. 
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Ty re; placed in the centre of the Mediterranean, in 'F 
1155 of the eaſt as of the weſt, ſhe embraced, by the 1 
extent of her commerce, all the ſeas, and all the coun- | Ts 
tries then known. An excellent port offered the ſecureſt 1 
aſylum to ſhips. The coaſts of Africa, a vaſt and fertile 9 | 


region, furniſhed in abundance all things neceſſary to 
ſubſiſt an innumerable people. With ſuch advantages, 
joined to the genius for trade and navigation which | 
| they had brought from Phœnicia, they very ſoon attain- | 
ed the rendering theirs a moſt flouriſhing / frog Happy, 
had they not ſulfered themſelves to be drawn by a ſpirit 
of conqueſt and dominion; a paſſion always fatal and "11H 
ruinous to trading nations, 1 
The hiſtory of Carthage does not furniſh us, beſides, 
with any ching Peay on the object which at pre- 
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OV 8 Markh. p. 398, h See Ariſt, de repub. I. 2. c. fr. 
i Ariſt. Ioco cit. p. 335.; Pelyb. 1. 6. c. 9. 
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ſent occupies us. All that we have read in the Prece- 
ding volumes, on the commerce and the marine of the 
Phenicians, agrees equally with the commerce and 
marine of the Carthaginians. In that reſpect, I find no 
difference between one people and the other. We may 
add, that they were both equally decried for their 
J- bad faith, and perhaps very unjuſtly. We are ac- 
'] quainted- with = Phcenicians and the Carthaginiang 
| only from reports that are very ſuſpicious. To judge 
7 of the character of theſe two nations, we 
| ſhould have had left us ſome hiſtory of Phœnicia or 
of Carthage, wrote by a Phcenician or a Carthaginian; 
we ſhould then have þeen able to compare the different 
relations, and by that means to diſcover the truth. I) 


Of the Gre. 


WV oug ought to FO to the epocha that employs u us at 
preſent, that of the origin of commerce and na- 
vigation amongſt the Greeks. Thucydides obſerves, 
that theſe 8 did not begin to apply themſelves ſe, 
riouſly to commerce till after the war of Troy k. I hey 
gave themſelves 1 up to it with ſo much the more ardour, 
as, their country being naturally or and barren, a 
briſk and extenſive commerce could alone procure them 
that conſideration and opulence which render a nation | 
powerful and reſpectable. | 
Ihe hiſtory * commerce and navigation amongſt the 
Greeks in the ages which now fix our attention, does 
not however — 5 us with objects as yet very ſatis- 
factory. We ſee indeed ſame cities of Greece, as well 
Aſiatic as European, begin to addict themſelves to ma- 
ritime traffic, But theſe firſt attempts were very feeble. 
The Greeks were then neither induſtrious enough, nor 


_ 


a : Li. 1. P. 11. 
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7 ſufficiently intelligent, to eſtabliſh a great commerce. 


The arts and ſciences Had not as yet acquired any degree 


bf perfection in Greece, as I' think I have ſufficiently 


opel in the preceding books. Accordingly we ſee, that 
gold and filver were very ſcarce, even 100005 the end 


of the ages which MAKES the object of this laſt part 
of dur work, 


As to the ſkill and ex perience of tie Greeks i in the 


marine, we may judge op it by a ſimple reflection. It is 


certain, that theſe people never knew any other obſerva- 


tion to direct the courſe of their ſhips, than that of the 


Greater Bear . This ſingle fact is a proof of their ig- 


norance and incapacity. Let us add to this, what we 
have ſeen elſewhere, that, in the time of Xerxes, the 


Greeks ſtill believed that it was as far from Ægina to Sa- 
mos, as from Ægina to the pillars of Hercules; and they 
knew not what courſe to hold, after paſſing. the ile of 
Delos to arrive in Ionia v. 


As to the forte and burthen of their ſhips, I have 


| ſpoke amply of them in the ſecond part of this work. 


There my. readers have ſeen that theſe veſſels were very 
weak and very indifferent. Their marine in that re- 
ſpect had made no progreſs. Indeed, what idea can we 
form of them, when we ſee that in the Peloponneſian 

war the Lacedæmonians trariſported their ſhips by land 
ffom one ſea to the other n. It even appears that this 
expedient was then in common uſe, and frequent 

enough. After theſe facts my readers mult not expect 
to reap. much pleaſure or ſatisfaction from the relation 
I am about to make of tht ſtate of commerce and na- 


vigation amongſt the Greeks, 1 in the ages which at pre- 


lent engage our attention. I ſhall run through the 
hiſtory of the principal cities of Greece which were then 


_ diſtinguiſhed for them, ſuccinctly and andi to 


chronological order. 


I Arat. phænom. v. 40. &c.; Ovid. faſt 4 3. v. 107.3 Triſt. J. 4: — 3. 


ale. 
m Supra, book $.-chap. 4 P. % -Þ Thueyd. . 3. n. 81. 
9 See Strabo, I, 8. p. $16, . 
U' 3: | The 
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The inhabitants of the iſland of Ægina may be re- 
garded as the firſt people of Greece in Europe; who 
became conſiderable for their intelligence in maritme 


traffic. We ſee in effect, that, ſoon after the return of © 
the Heraclidz into Peloponnefus, the Æginetes had 

great commerce in Greece. They diſimbarked at Cy]- - 
lene, and after that made uſe of mules to tranſport their 


merchandize to the interior parts of the country“. 
It was alſo about theſe ages that this people thought of 


coining gold and filyer into ſtrong and heavy pieces of 


money a. If we believe ſome authors, they were the 


firſt amongſt the Greeks who brought coined ſpecie in. 


WA 98 185 5 | 
The Zginetes had attained the rendering their iſland 


the centre of all the commerce of Greece *, only by 
Keeping up conſiderable naval forces. It may be ſaid, 


that, in the ages I now ſpeak. of, they were regarded as 


the greateſt maritime power in Greece :. The Æginetes 


are even placed in the number of the nations who held 


the empire of the ſea for a long time ». Nevertheleſs, 


they could not maintain themſelves in that ſtate of opu- 
lence and proſperity. The ſcene which this people 


acted in Greece, was as ſhort as it was brilliant. Dri- 


ven from their iſland by the Athenians, in the time of 
Pericles, the Æginetes could never recover that blow“. 


Their naval power was annihilated, and their com- 


merce brought very low. 


Ide Corinthians deſerve the next place after the E. 
ginetes. They were very early diſtinguiſhed for their 


riches and their maritime force. It were difficult to 
find a city placed more favourably for commerce than 
was that of Corinth. Situated upon that neck of land 


which joins Peloponneſus to the continent of Greece, at 


p Pauſan. I. 8: c. 5. 5 | 

a Pollux, I. 9. c. 6. p. 1067. ; Heſychius, voc. Aryiatey vopuropecee . 

t Marm. Oxon. epoch, 29. ; lian. var. hiſt. I. 12. c. 10. ; Strabo, I. 8. p. 
577. | e | 

See Strabo, ibid. e 

t See Herod. I. 5. n. 83.; Plut in Themiſt. p. rr3. ; Pauſ. I. 2. c. 29. 

u Strabo, I. 8. p. 576: ; ZElian. var. hiſt. I. rz. c. 10.; Euſeꝰ. chron. J. 2. 
8. 1514. p. 129. ö a 

* Sec Perizon. not. ad. lian. I. 12. chap. 10. 
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an almoſt equal diſtance from the two ſeas, that city 
ſeemed deſtined by nature to ſerve as a ſtaple to all the : 
people of theſe countries. The Greeks anciently traded 

more by land than by ſea?, and then all the commerce 

neceſſarily paſſed through the hands of the Corinthians. 

By this means, in ancient times, they amaſſed great 
wealth. Accordingly we ſee the ancient poets of Greece 

frequently give Corinth the epithet of opulent . 

That city contained within its diſtri& two ports, one 
ſituated on the Sinus Saronicus, the other on the gulf 
called from Corinth Corinthiacus Sinus. The Corin- 

thians knew how to avail themſelves of the advantages 

olf their pofition. They addicted themſelves to naviga- 

tion, equipped ſhips, ſoon after the Trojan war, to give 

chace to pirates, and protect commerce *. By this means 

Corinth was not long of becoming the ſtaple of all the 
merchandiſes conſumed in Greece ®. Succeſs encou- bl 

ö raged her inhabitants, the art of perfecting navigation "8 
was the object of their ſtudy. They are faid to be the WW 
8 firſt who changed the form of the ancient ſhips. In- | 
ſtead of ſimple galleys, the Corinthians built veſſels of W 
three ranks of oars©, That invention muſt have pro- f 
cured them, for ſome time, a kind of ſuperiority at ſea. 
However, we do not find that the Corinthians are "8 
reckoned in the number of the nations who have held = 
the empire of that element. There is mention on] 

in Thucydides, of a memorable action between theſe 
people and the inhabitants of Corfou d, about the year 


— 


660 before Jeſus Chriſt. This was the moſt ancient | L | 
naval combat that is ſpoke of in the chronicles of "i 
Greece ©. Dy 1 F 1 a by. 
The poſition of Corinth was ſuch, that that city might ow 
eaſily have given law to all the Greeks. Commanding 
two ſeas, and upon the iſthmus that divides them, it j 9 
had been eaſy for them to have hindered one half of wh 
8. p. Greece from communicating with the other. But the FEY 
| genius and inclination of the Corinthians led them ra- 
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J. » Y Thucyd. I. 1. p. r2.; Strabo, I. 8. p. 580. | | | d: 
2 Hom. Iliad, I. 2. B. v. 77. ; Thucyd. I. 1. p. 12. | Willd 
* Thucyd, loco cit. b Id. ibid. c Ibid, d Ibid, e Ibid. N 
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ther to commerce than to military enterpriſes. Satisfied 
with amaſſing great wealth, they took care for nothing 
but the means of enjoying it, and abandoned themſelves 
to all the luxury and all the delicacy which their opu: 
tence afforded them: They applied themſelves alſo to 
render their city one of the moſt beautiful and magni: 
ficent-of Greece, and ſpared nothing. to accompliſſi it. 
Corinth was filled with temples, palaces, theatres, por- 
ticoes, and a number of cthet editices, as commendable 
tor the rarity: of the marbles employed in their cons 
ſtruction, as for the elegance of- their architecture. 
Theſe ſtately buildings were moreover enriched with an 
infinite number of columns, and ſtatues of the moſt 
precious materials, and executed by the hands of the 
moſt famous maſters. Luxury, opulence, and effemi. 
nacy diſplayed themſelves in every part of Corinth. She 
was, without contradiQtion, the richeſt and moſt volup- 
tuous city that could be found in all Greece. 
Athens, whoſe maritime force, as we have ſeen in the 
ſecond part of this work, way not inconſiderable at the 
time of the Trojan war, does not however deſerve that 
we ſhould ſtop to fpeak of it. That city, during all the 
ſpace we are now conſidering, made no figure either by 
land or fea. She had then neither cominerce nor ma- 
rine. Solon, nevertheleſs, had forgot nothing to bring 
arts and manufactures into honour at Athens. He even 
made a law, by which a ſon was exempted from the 
obligation of maintaining his father; if he had taught 
him no trade f.. But Attica was too poor in the time of 
Solon *, for the utility of his regulations to be ane 
perceived. More than an age clapſed before the ettet 
of them became ſenſible. Athens did not grow fa- 
mous for her commerce and her marine, till after the 
firſt expedition of the Perſians into Greece. It is at that 
epocha what we ſee the beginnings of the glory and IF Lycurg. 5 
ſplendor of the Athenians. I can-only indicate them: “ Apoll 
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the ages it takes in, exceed the bounds which I have Plot 
preſcribed myſelt. 1 


_f Plut. in Solon. P. 90. 5 Id. ibid. p. 7. 
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| With regard to the Lacedzzmonians, we ought not 
to place theſe people in the number of thoſe who made 
themſelves conſiderable by their commerce, and by their 
naval forces. The ſpirit of the government eſtablithed 
by Lycurgus, was by no means proper to render theſe 
two objects flouriſhing at Sparta. Commerce was in 
ſome ſort baniſhed from that cnc RY Luxury was not 
only proſcribed, they had even gone ſo far as to forbid 
the Spartans the exerciſe of moſt of the mechanical 
arts u. The conſequences of ſuch a policy are eaſily 
received. Nobody is ignorant that commerce is the 
ſoul and ſupport of the marine; but there can be no 
commerce in a ſtate where the arts are not cultivated, 
and induſtry not excited. The kind of money made ule 
of at Sparta, formed of itſelf an inyincible obſtacle to 
commerce. It was of a very bad iron, and fo heavy, 
that to carry a ſum of ten mine “, they had need of a 
cart drawn by two oxen, and of a chamber to lay it 1 
in. That money had no currency amongſt the other 
people of Greece. I hey rejected, and Tn made it a 
fubie& of raillery i. 
Independent of all theſe 5 many 1 mo- 
tives prevented Sparta from ever forming a powerful ma- 
rine Laconia, although ſurrounded by the ſea on the 
eaſt, on the ſouth, _ on the weſt, was not for that 
more luckily ſituated. Her coaſts were unſafe, covered 
with rocks and ſhoals x. She had only one port, or ra- 
ther haven, which was neither very large nor very 
commodious. In fine, we may fay that Lycurgus had 
forbid the Lacedzmonians to addict themſelves to the 
ſea», Let us not then be ſurpriſed that navigation was 
never held 1 in great honour ce this Pede It is 


h 3 de rep. Laced. p 397. 5 Elian, var. hiſt. I. 6. c. 6.; Plut. in 
Lycurg. P- 44, 47, 54-3 Nicol. Damaſe. in excerpt. Valeſ. p. 5a2.; ; Philoſtra, 
yita Apollon. I. 4. cap. 32 

* Ten minz are 709 livres 6s. 3 den. French morey. 


1 Plut. in Lycurg. p. 44. —_ | r 8. p. 5%. 
See Thucyd. |. 1. n. 108. p. 10. 


N Plut. inſtit. Lac. p. 239. 5 
true, 
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true, that in ſucceeding times Sparta, by certain cir- 
cumſtances, found herſelf obliged to have ſhips; but 
ſhe was quickly diſguſted with thema. Neither was it 
by their maritime exploits that the Lacedæmonians be- 
came illuſtrious. 72 00H e 
I might ſpeak of many other nations, as well of Eu- 
ropean as of Aſiatic Greece, who, towards the ages we 
are now employed upon, began to turn their views to 
commerce and navigation, For it is certain, that a 
great number of cities, of the iſlands and of the con · 
tinent, then addicted themſelves to maritime traffic. 
But their hiſtory does not deſerve a particular atten- 
tion, ſince it furniſhes no details nor circumſtances ca- 
pable of inſtructing or enlightening us. I ſhall only 
obſerve, that the Rhodians may be juſtly called the le. 
giſlators of the ſea, They were the firſt who thought 
of reducing into laws the uſages of maritime traffic, 
and the police of the ſea. Theſe regulations were 
found fo wiſe, that many other nations adopted them, 
and ordained the naval laws of the Rhodians to be 
followed for deciding the differences which might ariſe 
between the ſeafaring men and the traders. We know 
not in what age theſe laws were formed; only it ap- 
pears, that they were very ancient *. - Furthermore, it 
is to this ſpirit of commerce, which poſſeſſed the greateſt 
part of the inhabitants of Greece, that theſe people were 
indebted for that degree of power and conſideration 
which they enjoyed for ſo many ages. A trading na- 
tion is, in general, an active and induſtrious nation. 
Theſe qualities neceſſarily influence the manners, and 
render the genius fit for great enterpriſes. Were it 
neceſſary to prove this truth, I ſhould not want in- 
ſtances of nations whom commerce has made to flouriſh. 


2 Plut. inſtit. Lac. p. 239, | + | 
9 Cicero, pro lege Manil. n. 18. t. s. p. 19.; Strabo, I. 14. p. 964. : 
We find at the end of the ſecond volume of a work entitled Jus Greco Roman. 
printed at Francfort in 1596, ſome laws wrote in Greek, and entitled Naval 
laws of the Khodians. Many authors believe, that, in effect, theſe laws are the 
ancient text of thoſe which were made by the Rhodians. But no opinion can be 


more groundleſs, as it would be eaſy for me to demonſtrate, were not that diſ- 
euſſion entirely foreign to our ſubject. l mal 
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I ſhall finiſh by a reflection on the manner in which, at 
different times, the Greeks regarded commerce. 

Heſiod and Plutarch have obſerved, that, in the ages 

I am now ſpeaking of, commerce was held in great 


honour amongſt the Greeks. No labour, ſay theſe 


authors, was accounted ſhameful; no art, no trade 
placed any difference amongſt men v. This maxim, ſo 
reaſonable and ſo uſeful to ſuch a nation as the Greeks, 
was nevertheleſs altered. We ſee by the works of 
Xenophon, of Plato, of Ariſtotle, and many other wri- 
ters of merit, that, in their age, all profeſſions which 
tended to gain money were regarded as unworthy of a 
free man a. Ariſtotle. maintains, that, in a well-ordered 
ſtate, they will never give the right of citizens to arti- 
ſans r. Plato will have a citizen puniſhed who ſhould 


enter into commerce t. In fine, we ſee theſe two philo- 


ſophers, whoſe ſentiments on the principles and maxims 
of government are otherwiſe ſo oppoſite, agree in pre- 


{cribing, that the lands ſhould be cultivated only by 
ſlaves t, It is very ſurpriſing, that with ſuch principles, 


which all the Greeks appear to have imbibed, they 


ſhould ever have been ſo intelligent in commerce, and 


ſo powerful at ſea, as they are known to have been for 
ſome ages. 


p Heſiod. op. et dies, v. 31 1.; plut. in Solon. p. 8 
4 Xenoph. con. p. 482.; Plato de rep. I. 2. de leg. I. 8. p. 907.3 Ariſt, de 
pe Te ene 

r De rep. I. 3. c. x5. p. 344. A | De leg. I. 2. p. 799. 

t W leg. I. 7. p. 99 .; Ariſt. de rep. I. 5. c. 10. p. 437. D. 
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ages we are now conſidering, and there were 
then but too many of thoſe princes born for the 
plague of humankind, thoſe ſcourges of the earth, whom 
they have honoured with the name of conquerors. I 


ſhall not enter into a detail of their exploits. We ought 
leſs to regard the hiſtory of their conqueſts than that 


of the art military, which ſhould be our principal ob- 
je&. I ſhall compriſe under one and the ſame article 
the Aſſyrians, the Babylonians, the Medes, Syrians, and 


- Egyptians, in regard to the few details which their hi- 
ſtory furnifhes in theſe ages relating to the art military, 
On the contrary, I ſhall treat ſeparately of that which 


concerns the European nations, that is to fay, the 


Greeks, becauſe of the abundance of facts. 


We ſhall ſee by the facts which I am going to relate, 
that, in the ages which make the object of this laſt 
part of our work, they made war much in the ſame 
manner as they had always done before. The people 


had as yet but a very confined knowledge of the military 


art. As to the cruelty and barbarity with which 1 


have fo juſtly reproached the firſt ages, thoſe I am now 
ſpeaking of, ſhew us no difference in that reſpect: 
wie ſee no change advantageous to humanity. The law 
of nations was then as little known, and as often viola- 
ted, as it could have been in the firſt ages. = 


CURE 


Of the Aſyrians, Babylonians, Medes, Syrians, Egyp- 


tians, &c. 


IF: the preceding books I have ſhown how little the 
art of making war was underſtood in ancient times. 
2 ; 75 


Me expeditions were but too frequent in the | 


X „„ . ry, c e ru 


* 
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In effect, we ought toputagreat difference between giving 


battle and directing the operations of a campaign. The 


gaining a battle formerly depended only on the num- 
ber of troops, and on their courage ; ſkill and capaci- 


ty had very little ſhare in it: But theſe two qualities 


are abſolutely neceſſary in forming the plan of a cam- 
paign. In this article particularly conſiſts the art of 
making war, Theſe principles being eſtabliſhed, it is 
eaſy to ſhew, that the military art had as yet made but 


little progreſs in the ages I am now ſpeaking of. 


In effect, what idea can we form of the manner in 
which princes then made war, when we ſee, that, for 
the moſt part, they took the field without preparation, 
without having any formed plan, or any fixed and delibe- 
rate projects ? In th 


{cripture furniſhes an example of that fort in the perſon 


of Nebuchadnezzar. This monarch, ſays Ezekiel, 


ſtopped in a place where two roads met. There he 


wanted to learn by divination, on which fide he ſhould 
turn his arms. The lot having fallen on Jeruſalem, he 


marched againſt that city. This paſſage, which is not 
the only one I could cite, is ſufficient to prove the 
manner that princes undertook and prepared themſelves 
for a war. . Os 


The uneertainty which prevailed in the conduct of 


theſe monarchs, appears to me ſo much the more ſur- 
priſing, as they drew along with them innumerable 
forces. It was certainly neceſſary to think of ſubſiſt- 
ence for ſo many thouſands; and how was. it poſſible to 
provide it when they took the field without firſt deter- 


mining where ſhould be the ſeat of war? Add to this, 
that there was a numerous cavalry, beſides an aſtoniſh- 
ing multitude of chariots, in the armies of the princes 


[ have been ſpeaking of. 


I ſhould aſk alſo, how they contrived to make ſuch 


armies perform their evolutions in a day of action? 


a ©. A1. v. at, & 21. 


X 2 We 


ele times of ignorance and barbariſm, 
humour or chance commonly determined a conqueror 
to fall upon one country rather than on another. The 
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We do not find, that, in the ages we are now confi. 
dering, they were divided into different bodies. It even 
appears, that this method was unknown to the Aſiatics 
till the reign of Cyaxares. Herodotus affirms, that this 
prince was the firſt who ſeparated the pikes, the horſe, 
and the archers from each other. For before that time, 


ſays this great hiſtorian, all theſe different bodies march- 


ed confuſedly and pell-mell in the. armies ®. Cyaxares 


reigned about 630 years before J. C. Military diſcipline 
was therefore known and introduced into the armies af 


the Aſiatics only ſince that epoch L. 
As to what concerns the attack and defence of places, 


that part of the military art was not then abſolutely un- 


known in Aſia. Many fieges are mentioned in ſcrip- 


ture. Thoſe of Samaria, of Tyre, and of Jeruſalem, 
furniſh ſome lights on the means. which the Aſiatics 


made uſe of to ſucceed in this ſort of operations. We 


ſee, that their ordinary manner of attacking. a place 


conſiſted in ſurrounding it with trenches and walls, 1o 
cloſely that none of the inhabitants could go aut *.  At- 
ter that, they brought up the battering-rams 4 to beat 
down the gates or the walls. When the breach was 
judged conſiderable enough, they attempted the al- 
fault. To favour and facilitate that manceuvre, they 


_ raiſed terraſſes e, which they lined with archers, or ſling- 


ers, who drove the beſieged from the breach. They 
alſo employed the ſap* to throw down the walls of the 
Such was the manner of taking places beſie- 
ged in the ages I am now ſpeaking of, and ſuch it had 


almoſt always been before. 


d L. z. n. 103. | MS RE SITE IL 3) T7 
In this general propoſition we muſt except the Hebrews. In the time of 


Moſes, they were divided into tribes, which formed each a ſeparate troop with 


its particular ſtandard. Accordingly we ſee, that the army of David was divided 
into bodies conſiſting of one hundred men, and of one thouſand men. It was 
alſo formed in three principal diviſions, each commanded by a general officer, 
having under him tribunes and centurions. 2 Sam. c. 18. v. . 2, & 4. | 
Id. $0. v. 15-3 1 Kings, e, 24. v. 10. | 

d Ezekiel, e. 4. v. 3. c. 31: V. 43. c. 26. v. 9. 


e Id. c. 4. v. 2. c. 21. v. 22. c. 26. V. 8. f 2 Sam. c. 20. v. 15. 
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As to the defence of theſe ſame places, it conſiſted 


in the ſtrength and thickneſs of the walls, in the breadth 
of the ditch that ſurrounded them, in the height of the 
towers, and in the various machines which were em- 
ployed in darting of long arrows, and hurling huge 
maſſes of ſtone . Theſe means were then ſufficient to 
enable a place to hold out a long time. The ſiege of 
Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar laſted thirteen years, and 
that of Azoth by Plammetichus twenty-ninei, Theſe 


facts have nothing in them abſolutely incredible, if we 


reflect, that the ſituation of a place aided by ſome works 
formerly rendered it impregnable. Beſides, we ought 
to look upon the ſieges of Tyre and Azoth only as 
mere blockades. That was the only method they could 
employ to conquer ſuch cities as theſe. They were to 


be reduced by famine, and it was not eaſy to do ſo. In 
effect, we have already ſeen, in the preceding books, 
that moſt of the great cities had formerly a certain 


ſpace of land for tillage incloſed within their walls E. 
Furthermore, although there were then places forti- 


fied, and capable of holding out a long time, it is cer- 


tain they muſt have been few in number, or if there 
were many in a ſtate, it is certain, that they did not 
know how to make the proper uſe of them. In effect, 


the greateſt advantage that can be drawn from fortified. 
places, is to {top the progreſs of a victorious enemy. 
| Nevertheleſs, in the ages I am now ſpeaking of, one 


ſingle battle always decided the fate. of a kingdom. 
We ſee no army recover itſelf or rally after a firſt de- 
feat. All the wars were then, as formerly, decided in 
a fingle campaign. The gain of a battle infallibly drew 
on the conquelt of a whole kingdom. 


In general, the people of Aſia do not appear to have 
carried very far the knowledge of the art military. We 


do not ſee, that they knew how to take advantage of 
polts; to ſeize opportunely a favourable poſition; to 
2 Chron. e. 1. v. o, . | 


N ſoſ. antiq. I. 10. c. 11, ſab, fin. adverſ. Appion. I. x. e. 5. 
} Herod, I. 3. n. 157. k Supra, p. 3. c. I. p. 55. 
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ö draw the war into a country naturally defenſible; to ol 
0 make uſe of defiles, either to ſurpriſe or harraſs an ene. fr 
my in his march, or for ſecurity againſt his attacks; to 
x lay artful ambuſcades; to prolong a campaign with A 
1 addreſs; to avoid coming to a deciſive action with an ” 
enemy ſuperior in force; to reduce him at length to be 
: conſume himſelf through ſcarcity of proviſions and fo. tir 
q rage. Neither do we fee, that theſe people were either 3 
1 very ſkilful or very attentive to take advantage of the tio 
: diſpoſition of the ground, to chuſe places where they ry. 
0 might ſupport their right or left by rivers, moraſſes, or Ni 
j | heights, to prevent their being ſurrounded. They were ſpe 
: equally ignorant of the art of engaging a large _ : 
] with one leſs numerous l. No mention is made of thele rui 
1 reſources in the wars of the Aſiatics. It appears, that ha. 
5 marches, counter-marches, and, in fine, many other mi- or, 
| tirary manceuvres were always unknown amongſt them. mi 
1 I ſhall fay only a word of the ordinary conſequences ma 
{ of victory amongſt the people of Aſia. I have ſaid fore 
ö enough in the firſt and ſecond parts of this work, of the: 
| the exceſſes which the conquerors were originally ac- fror 
1 cuſtomed to. It was ſtill the ſame thing in the ages we in p 
; are now going through. Their hiſtory in that reſpect vaſt 
N is ont continued ſcene of the moſt horrible barbarities; ly d 
| and all J have ſaid of the firſt ages agrees but too well late. 
with thoſe we are now employed upon. I need not wor 
therefore, I think, take the trouble of retouching that thoſ 
krighitful picture. I ſhall remark one cuſtom, of which WW dlen 


we meet many examples in ſcripture; a cuſtom as bar- 
barous, and as contrary to the _ of nations, as the 
cruelties with which the firſt conquerors always ſullied 
their victories. We ſee the kings of Aſſyria and of 
Chaldea, not content with having carried deſolation and ” 
havock into the countries they had ſubjected, carry a- IN 
way all the inhabitants whom the ſword had ſpared, and 
tranſport them into far diſtant countries ®, "Theſe con- 
querors, if we may ſay ſo, regarded men as productions 


* — K — 


3 Rollin, hiſt. anc. t. 2. p. 419. 
| ® 2 Kings, c. 17. v. 6. c. 34. v. 16. c. 25. v. 11. 
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of the earth, which they might indifferently tranſplant | 
from one climate to another. 

I ſhall alſo make another reflection upon this ſubje&:; 
After the facts which my readers have ſeen, we ſhould 
be led to believe that the earth muſt formerly have 
been much leſs peopled than it is at preſent. In ancient 
times the people were almoſt continually in arms. 

Perpetual wars, ravages, carnage, and the total deſtruc- 
tion of cities, were the ordinary conſequences of victo- 
ry. We have ſeen proofs of it in the fate which befel 
Nineveh a, Samaria , Tyre , and Jeruſalem a, without 
ſpeaking of many other examples which I might cite. 
A country conquered then, was infallibly a country 
ruined and deſtroyed. Even a conſiderable time muſt 
have paſſed before it could recover; ſince the conquer- 
or, as I have juſt ſaid, carried into captivity all that 

might have eſcaped the fury of the ſoldier; and how 
many families muſt there not have periſhed in theſe . 
forced and cruel tranſmigrations? The manner in which 
they then made war, could not therefore fail to ſweep 
from the earth the greateſt part of its inhabitants. Aſia 
in particular, the perpetual theatre of horrors and de- 
vaſtations, ſhould very ſoon have found herſelf abſolute- 
ly deſert and uninhabited. Nevertheleſs, the facts re- 
lated by ancient hiſtorians atteſt, that this part of the 
world was infinitely populous, even a few ages after 
thoſe we are now going through. It is, I own, a pro- 
blem which J cannot eaſily ſolve: V 


4:02 | H A P. II. 


O the Greeks, 
IN the examination we are going to make of the ſtate 9 
of the art military amongſt the Greeks, in the ages 1 


u Tobit, c. 14. v. 14. edit. of the Septuagint; Nahum. c. 2. v. 8, to, 13. e. 
3. v. 7.3 Sophon. c. 2. v. 13, 15.; Ezekiel, c. 31. v. 3, &c.; Herod. I. 1. n. 106.; 
Diod. I. 2. p. 142.; Strabo, 1, 16. p. 1071.; Alex. polyhiſt. apud Syncell. p. 


210. | 
0 2 Kings, c. 17. v. 6.; Hoſea, c. 14. v. 1, ; Micah. c. 1. v. 6. | 
p Sec Supra, b. 4. c. 2. p. 152. d 2 Kings, c. 25. v. 9, &c. 
- 


now 
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now in queſtion, I ſſiall enter into no detail of the wars ¶ public 

they might have had amongſt themſelves. That object ſions 

is not worth the while. The hiſtory of military events may c. 

which then happened in Greece, is neither very inſtruc- other 

tive nor very intereſting. I ſhall therefore content my- in that 

ſelf with ſpeaking, firſt of the cuſtoms which were Let us 

common in general to all the Greek nation, and then were 

of the practices which may be affirmed to have been I famy \ 

peculiar to the Spartans and to the Athemians. Theſe Int! 

two were without contradiction the firſt, and even the I at thei 

only people, who, in the ages we are now employed on, it. V 

had made ſome progreſs in the military art. I need no took ar 

other proots of it than the ſuperiority which Sparta and I in hop 

| Athens ſo long enjoyed over all the other cities of either 

' Greece. I do not, moreover, pretend to enter into any ally int 

, great details upon all the objects I have indicated. As. I diltanc 

: to the Athenians and Spartans in particular, I do not Ii poſed t 

' think there is occaſion to dwell long upon their diſci- return 

[ pline and military cuſtoms, theſe objects being the belt therefo 

q known and the moſt familiar. war of 

Greeks 

4 ET ECL countr: 

1 AR 1 U to dem: 

| the bai 

0 07 the Military Fratlices common to all the People of Greece, The 

« power, 

| W HEN IL ſpoke of the military diſcipline of the other c 

f Greeks 4 the time of the Trojan war, I ſaid, proceſs 

5 that we did not ſee very clearly in what manner they n te: 

Z then levied troops. We can ſpeak more affirmatively particu] 

A upon this ſubje& in the ages we are now going through. er 0 

b We know, that at Lacedzmon, for exampie, all the * no 

1] citizens were obliged to bear arms from the age of thirty It inh 
N years to that of fixty*. It was the ſame thing at Athens. 

1 All the young Athenians cauſed themſelves to be inrol- r potter 

5 led in a public regiſter at the age of 18 years, and en- „se Pl 

1 gaged themſelves, by a ſolemn oath, to lerve the re. © ® gee pe 

a r Potter archeolog. I. 3. c. 2. Vol 


5 public. 
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public. That act obliged them to march on all occa- 


ſions that preſented till the age of ſixty years t. We 
may conjecture that this uſage had equally place in all the 


other ſtates of Greece, who, in all probabllity, obſerved 


in that reſpe& the ſame diſcipline as Sparta and Athens. 
Let us alſo obſerve, that amongſt all theſe people deſerters 
were puniſhed with death *, arid thoſe branded with in- 


famy who in battle had abandoned their buckler u. 


In the earlieſt times of Greece, the ſoldiers made war 
at their own expence *, and we ought not to wonder at 
it. Wars of ambition were as yet unknown. They 
took arms only to defend themſelves when attacked, and 
in hopes of plunder. All wars therefore were then 
either uſeful or neceſſary, and every individual perſon- 
ally intereſted. Armies, beſides, went but a very little 


diſtance from the diſtri&t where the troops which com- 
poſed them had been raiſed; and they did not fail to 
return to it at the end of the campaign. The ſoldier 


therefore could eaſily provide for his ſubſiſtence. The 


war of Troy excepted, many ages paſſed before the 


Greeks thought of carrying their arms out of their own 
country, and till that time their troops were not in uſe 
to demand pay; for, even in the expedition againſt Troy, 
the bait of a rich booty made an ample recompenſe. 
The ambition of the Greeks having increaſed with their 
power, they wanted at length to take part in the events of 
other countries. Different cireumſtances engaged them in 


proceſs of time often to tranſport their troops out of their 
own territories. Then the ſtate was obliged to furniſh 


particular ſupplies for the ſubſiſtence of the armies 
which they ſent into diſtant countries. Although hiſtory 


does not expreſsly ſay, that Sparta gave pay to thoſe of 
her inhabitants whom ſhe ſent into Aſia, yet it may be 


t Lucian. in navig nt. 33. t. 3. p. 270. 


Potter 22 L444 
op. p. 278. B.; 8. Empiric. Pyrchon. Hyppot. I. 3. c. 24. 


u See Plut. in Pe 
d. 181. 


© See part 4. b. 5. chap. 3. 
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conjectured that the public treaſure contributed to their 
maintenance. It is ſaid, that Lyſander cauſed to be 
augmented the pay of the Lacedæmonians who ſerved 
in the galleys, which that general conducted to the 


younger Cyrus“. This fa& authoriſes us to think, that 


the troops of Sparta were then in the uſe of receiving 

3 . 
5 ill the time of Pericles, the ſoldiers at Athens had 
ſerved the republic gratuitouſly; but under his govern- 
ment, the war being carried on at a diſtance, in the 
Cherſoneſus, in Thrace, in the iſlands, in Tonia, &c. for 
many months together, the republic was obliged to pro- 
vide ſubſiſtence for citizens ſo long abſent from their 


country, and, of conſequence, unable to procure the 


means of life. For the inhabitants of Attica were for 
the moſt part artiſans, and ſubſiſted only by their la- 
bour and their induſtry. The pay which the republic 
gave her troops was ſtated at two oboli a-day to a foot- 
ſoldier, and one drachma to a trooper“ I is thus that 


ambition, in proceſs of time, conſtrained the Greeks to 


keep ſoldiers in pay which they had not originally done. 
The facts we have juſt ſeen, are, it is true, poſterior to 
the ages which cloſe this third and laſt part of our 


work, I have notwithſtanding thought this digreſſion 


neceſſary to give a complete idea of the military diſci- 
pline of the Greeks. I return to the epocha which ought 

I have faid in the preceding volume, that, according 
to all appearance, the Greeks, in the heroic times, were 
not very expert in the art of handling their arms. | 
ſhall add, that it muſt have been ſtill the fame in the 


ages we are now going through. We know, in effect, 
that there never were any fencing-maſters amongſt the | 


Lacedæmonians b; and as for the Athenians, they only 


introduced that profeſſion in the eighth year of the Pe · 


loponneſian war ©, Would not this fact lead us to think, 


Y Plut. in Lyſand. p. 435. B. 
4 Potter archeol. I. 3. e. 2. p. 422. 5 

a See part 2. book 5. c 3. | b Plato in Laches, p. 482, 483. 

© Ibid, See the notes of M. D. cier upon this dialogue, p. 338. 
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that the Greeks were not in uſe to exerciſe their troops 


in arms; and that, in this reſpect, there was neither rule 


nor diſcipline amongſt theſe people, every one bein ng 
permitted to follow his own ideas and particular views! 

As to marches, encampments, evolutions, and other 

military operations, it is not poſſible to ſpeak of them. 


We have nothing that can indicate whether the Greeks, - 


in the times I ſpeak of, had any fixed principles, an 
conſtant and uniform maxims upon theſe articles. 
le had not as 
yet made any great progreſs in taCtics. That ſcience be- 
gan very late to receive clearneſs and form. 

I have proved elſewhere, that, at the time of the 
Trojan war, there was no cavalry, properly ſo called, in 


the Grecian armies 4. The ages here in queſtion offer | 
a remarkable difference in this reſpect. In them we ſee 


the Greeks make uſe of cavalry, and have bodies of 


them in their armies. It might perhaps be intereſting 


to fix the epocha of this change, and make known the 


authors of it; but it is not poſſible, on this article, to 


gratify the curioſity of the reader. We are abſolutely 


ignorant by whom and at what time cavalry was intro- 


duced into Greece. All we can fay of it is, that the 


firſt war of Meſſene, whoſe epocha falls about the year 


743 before J. C. 1s the firſt occaſion where hiſtory makes 


mention of cavalry.1 in the Grecian armies ©. There were 


of them in the army of the Meſſenians, and in that of 
the Lacedæmonians. Apparently this eſtabliſhment 


muſt have been pretty recent; for, beſides that this ca- 
valry was few in number, it was otherwiſe ſo bad as to 
be ſcarce of any uſe. Pauſanias remarks on this ſub- 
ject, that the inhabitants of Peloponneſus knew not as 
yet the art of well- managing a horief, We may there- 


fore ſuppoſe, without giving too much to conjecture, 


that the introduction of cavalry into the Grecian armies 
did not greatly N the firſt war of Meſſene. 


d See part =. book ** 3. 


© See Acad. des inſcript. t. 9. M. p. 1 327. f L. 4. C. 5. p, 300. 
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The Greeks, moreover, had always very few cavalry, 
Not that theſe people did not make great account of 
them. We ſee, on the contrary, that they valued them 


highly; but the foil of Greece, generally ſpeaking dry 


and barren, was never favourable for horſes. The ſoil 
of Theſſaly alone was fit for breeding and Keeping 
horſes; they degenerated every where elſe s. It is not 
poſſible to doubt of this, when we ſee that at the battle 
of Marathon, and at that of Platea, the Greeks had na 
cavalry, becauſe Theſſaly was then in the power of the 
Perſians». The Grecian army was, notwithſtanding, 
one hundred and ten thouſand ſtrong at the battle of 
Platea. The maintenance of a body of Theſſallan ca- 


valry was beſides ſo expenſive, that the greater part of 


the Grecian cities were not in a condition to ſupport it. 
Accordingly whoever anciently cauld maintain horſes, 


was held amongſt the Greeks in the higheſt conſidera- 


tions; =: - „ 
Let us remark, while we are on the ſubject of caval- 
ry, that no nation of antiquity knew the uſe of either 
ſaddles or ſtirrups. No mention is made of them in 
ancient writers, Education, exerciſe, and uſe, had 
taught the horſemen of thoſe times ta do without theſe 


helps. They knew haw to ſpring lightly on horſeback, | 


and keep their ſeat without the help of either ſaddle or 
{tirrups. Thoſe wha through age or weakneſs had not 
the ſame agility, took the aſſiſtance of another; or elſe 
they took the advantage of a great ſtone, or ſome other 
elevation, to mount on horſeback *. Theſe cuſtoms do 
little honour to the genius and fagacity of the ancients. 
We cannot ſee without aftomiſhment, how little in- 
duſtrious they were to procure themſelves certain con- 
veniencies which we can hardly comprehend it poſſible 
ever to have done without. Let us now fay a little of 
the attack and defence of places amongſt the Greeks. 


E See Acad. des inſcript, t. . M. p. 330. 
b Herod. 1. 6. n. 112. 1. 9. n. 128. 
i Ariſt. de rep. 1. 4. cap. 3. t. 2. p. 365. B. 
See Potterie archcolog. 1, 3. cap. 3. p. 433. 
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This part of the military ſcience was ſtill little known 


in Greece in the ages which employ us at preſent. In 
the war which the Lacedzmonians declared againſt the 


Meſſenians, we ſee the city of Ithome ſuſtain a ſiege of 


19 years, leſs by the ſtrength of its fortifications than 
through the ignorance of the beſiegers. The defence 
of that place conſiſted ſolely in its poſition. It is ſeated 


upon a mountain of conſiderable height, and ſufficiently 
ſteep!, to render the approaches to it very difficult to 


people of ſo little experience in the art of beſieging 
towns as the Greeks of thoſe times. It is thus that 
many places were able, even before they had invented 
any kind of fortifications, to ſuſtain very long ſieges. 


Ariſtotle tells us alſo, that the ancient cities of Greece 


were built in ſuch a manner, that although they were 


not ſurrounded by walls, they were nevertheleſs able to 
defend themſelves by the peculiarity of their conſtruc- 
tion. All the ſtreets were ſo narrow, and ſo full of 


windings, that they could, with a ſmall force, eaſily ſtop 
an enemy at every ſtep, and cruſh him from the tops of 
the houſes v. Neither is Ariſtotle the only writer of 
antiquity who has ſpoke of this fact a. We even find 


examples of it amongſt other nations beſides the 


Greeks oOo. = 


Il do not at preſent ſee any other objects to indicate, 
on the ſtate of the art military in Greece. I ſhall only 


remark one practice which we cannot enough com- 


mend. It was the cuſtom, after a battle, to aſſemble 


the army, to adjudge openly, and in preſence of all the 
troops, the prize of valour to him who ſhould be 
thought to have deſerved it?. It were ſuperfluous to 
take up time with ſhewing the effect which ſuch a cu- 
ſtom muſt have had amongſt a people ſo greedy of 
glory and diſtinction as were the ancient Greeks. 

We have ſeen elſewhere what were the laws of war 


m De rep. I. 9. c. 11. | an See Diod. Il. 4. p. 311. 
© See le Rec. des voyages de la compagnie des Indes Hollandoiſe, t. 4. p. 53, 


54. | | 
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comes, in part, that humanity which takes place after 
victory, and the good treatment which priſofers now 
meet with amongſt moſt of the European nations. It 


we ſee to have happened in all thoſe of the Greeks. 
Theſe people, in the times I am now ſpeaking of, were 


which they reciprocally ſought to ruin and deſtroy cach 


tary amongſt the Greeks in the ages which now em- 
ploy us, we muſt ſay a word or two upon the diſcipline 
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amongſt thoſe people in the heroic times a. They were wi 
not leſs barbarous in the ages that now employ us. m1 
The inhabitants of a taken city were immediately re {ci 
duced to ſlavery, and the place entirely deſtroyed. 1 the 
think that this ſpirit of cruelty may be attributed to the lea 
political conſtitution of Greece, where the republican pre 


government ruled, and was preferred to all others. In of 
effect, it appears to me, by hiſtorical proofs, that, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, the conſequences of a victory were al- 

ways more cruel in republics than in monarchical ſtates, 
It is even eaſy to explain the reaſon of it. Wars un- 
dertaken by monarchs are uſually regarded as perſonal, 

of ſovereign againſt ſovereign. The ſubjects are ſcarce 
ever actuated by motives of private vengeance. Thence 


mult be otherwiſe in republics. Guided by other prin- 
ciples and other intereſts than monarchical ſtates, the 
wars they undertake are almoſt always national. Eyery 
member of the ſtate takes a lively and perſonal concern 
in it, and in battle is neceſſarily ſtimulated by particular 
animoſity. Hence their victories mult be attended with 
exceſſes unknown in the wars of monarchs; and this 


divided into an infinity of little republics; all the mem- 
bers of which had a jealous and perſonal hatred, from 


other. 
After this general view of the ſtate of the art ili 


peculiar to the Lacedzmonians and to the Athenians. 
Antiquity gives to Lycurgus the honour of all the re- 
gulations relating to war amongſt the Lacedæmonians. | = 
We are therefore enabled to judge of the {kill of theſe r 3c 
people 1 in the art military, It is not altogether the ſame 1 


a See part 2. book 5. c. 3. 1 
| with 
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with the Athenians. Their progreſs in this reſpect was 
much flower. They began to form themſelves to the 
{cience of war, but a ſhort time before the irruption of 
the Perſians into Greece, Nevertheleſs, that I might 
leave nothing to deſire upon this article, I have thought 
proper to anticipate” the times a little, and give an idea 
of the diſcipline and military capacity of the Athenians. 


ARTICLE IL 
Of the Military Diſcipline of the Lacedæmonians. 


WW E ought to regard the Lacedæmonians as having 


been, of all the people of Greece, thoſe who pol- 
ſeſſed the military ſcience in the moſt eminent degree. 


All the laws of Sparta, and all the eſtabliſhments of Ly- 


curgus, tended to make as many loldiers as they rec- 


koned citizens in the republic. War was in ſome ſort 
the only object regarded at Sparta in the education of 


their youth*. Alter this reflection, we are not to won- 
der that the Lacedæmonians were unrivalled in Greece, 
for experience, capacity, and exactneſs of military diſ- 


cipline. To theſe qualities they owed their ſucceſs and 


their ſuperiority. 
Amongſt the Spartans, as amongſt the other people 
of Greece, the principal ſtrength of the armies conſiſt- 


ed in infantry. It was divided, let the term be allowed 
me, into a certain number of regiments, compoſed each 
of four battalions. The battalion conſiſted of 128 men, 


and was divided into four companies of 32 men 
eacht. All theſe bodies were commanded by officers of 


ſubordinate ranks and employments*. One of the two 


kings of Sparta was always placed at the head of the 
armies u. 


F he arms of the Lacedzemonians conſiſted 1 in great 


r See Plut. in Lyevrg, \ Thucyd. I. 5. n. 68. 

© 16; -h ©. N; 60.  Xenoph: de republ. Laced. p. 399. < 

u Herod, |. 5. a. 75.3 Thucyd, J. 5. u. 66. Jenoph. de re epubl. Laced. p. 
4015 & 402» 
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bucklers, lances, half-pikes, and very ſhort ſwords *, 
They had alſo, if we may call it fo, a fort of uniform 


for the Lacedæmonian troops. All the authors of an. 


tiquity agree that they were conſtantly clothed in red. 
The choice of that colour was founded upon two mo- 
tives. They intended both that the ſoldiers might the 
| leſs perceive the loſs of blood, and to hide from the 
enemy the knowledge of the wounds they had made?. 


Flutes were the military inſtruments of the Lacedæ. 


monians. They went always to battle to the ſound of 
that inſtrument, in order, ſays Thucydides, that march- 
ing at an equal pace, and as it were in cadence, they 


might be the leſs expoſed to break their ranks. This 
was the principal object of the military diſcipline of 
theſe people *. All their principles, all their tactic rules, 


and all their military precepts, tended to prevent the 


troops from ever being broken or diſperſed. They had 
provided for and obviated every event which might ex- 


poſe them to this danger. In this view the Lacedæ. 
monians were forbid to {trip the dead in battle. The 


ſame may be ſaid of their maxim of never purſuing too 


ardently a flying enemy. The Lacedæmonians were 
very ſenſible of the hazards _ might mcur on ſuch 
an occaſion, They wiſely preferred moderation and 
caution to the advantage of killing ſome men the more. 
lt even often happened, that their enemies having 


learned, that all who reſiſted were put to the ſword, and 


that the runaways only were pardoned, preferred flight 
do refiſtance ©. 5 N 


We ought alſo to beſtow great praiſes on the maxim 
which Lycurgus had endeavoured to inculate with his 


Kenoph. de rep. Laced. p. 399.3; Plut inſtit. Lac. p. 238. F.; lian. var. 
hiſt. I. 6. c. 6.; Val. Max. I. 2. c. 6. ; Suidas, t. 3. p. 639. 


* L. 5. n. 70. ; Plut. in Lycurg. p. $3. E.; Pauſ. I. 3. c. 17. p. 251. J. 4. "Ns 


8. p. 300.; Lucian. de ſaltat. n. 10. 1 8 ou 

2 #Flian, var. hiſt. I. 6. c. 6.; Plut. t. 2. p. 228. F. 

Þ Pauſ. I. 4. c. 8. p. 300.; Plut. in Lycurg. p. 34. A. 
< Plut. ibid. . | 8 | 


people 
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people. He forbade them to make war too often with 
the ſame enemies, for fear of inſtructing them, by lay- 
ing them under the frequent neceſſity of defending 
' themſelves * Theſe facts are, I think, ſufficient to prove 
how greatly the Lacedæmonians had ſtudied the mili- 
tary art, and the progreſs they had made in it. 

It muſt appear very aſtoniſhing, that a people, whoſe 
greatneſs of foul and whoſe prudence we cannot too 


much commend, ſhould have been ſo ſubje& to ſuper- ö 
ſtition as were the Lacedæmonians. They were ſway- | 


ed by this weakneſs to ſuch à degree, as to make them 
riſk the ſafety of their country. Hiſtory has preferved 
us one very memorable example. From motives un- 


known to us at this day, the Lacedæmonians durſt not | 


take the field before the day of the full moon. At the time 
that the Perſians, with an army of 300,000 men, were 
on the point of invading Greece, the Athenians, whom 


* 


| haſte to Sparta, demanding fuccours. The anſwer they 

got in ſo critical a conjuncture was, that the Lacedæ- 
monians Eould not march for ſome time, becauſe their 
religion did not allow them to take the field before the 
full moon e. e 

The Lacedæmonians are liable to a reproach ſtill 
more ſhameful, and more eſſential. They were no way 
ſerupulous on tlie article of probity. All means by 
which they might triumph, appeared to them good and 
lawful. Perfidy and breach of faith coſt them no- 
thing f, They are alſo accuſed of being the firit of all 
known nations, who attempted to corrupt with money 
the fidelity of the enemies generals, and rendering, ſo 


% 


to ſpeak, their victories venal s. In this reſpe&, the La- 
cedæmonians followed their prevailing taite. "Theſe 


people, in general, made great account of cuhning and 
of fraud, We know that theft was not only tolerated, 


4 Plut. in Lycurg. p. 47. D. Apophthegm. p. 189. F. See what the Czar 
Peter I. ſaid on the war waged on him by Charles XII. Hiſt, de Charles XII. 
par Voltaire, I. 1. ſub, fin. eee e 3 | 
© Herod. J. 6. n. 106. ; Strabo, I. 9. p. 61r.; Pauſ. I 1. c. 28.1. 3. c. 5. 
f See Herod. J. 6. 8. 9. s Pauſan. I. 4. c. 17. P. 321. 
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but even in ſome ſort authoriſed by the Jaws of Sparta, 
This principle had influence even in the affairs of the 
fate, When the Lacedzmonians owed a victory to 
the ſubtilty and addreſs of their generals, they ſacrificed 


an ox; but when they thought it due only to their 


courage and the force of their arms, they contented 
themſelves with ſacrificing a cock i, The intention of 
the Lacedzmonians in this practice, which appears ri- 
diculous, was to accuſtom their generals to employ 
cunning more willingly than open force u. 

To this ſuccin& account I have thought proper to 


confine what I had to ſay of the military difcipline of 


the Spartans. Thoſe who ſhall defire to know more of 


the marches, evolutions, military ranks, and order of 
incampment of thele people, may conſult the treatiſe of 


e ntitled, Yi the republic 4 the Lacedemonians. 


A R T I 0 L E III. 
Of 6 Military D. iſcipline of the 1 | 


| 1 Have already ſhown the reaſons that do not permit 


us to enter into any great details upon the military 


diſcipline of the Athenians. It muſt be granted, be- 


fides, that we have but few lights upon this qbject now 


remaining, either, that time has robbed us M thoſe of 
the ancient authors who might have inſtructed us in it, 

or, which appears to me moſt probable, that there was 
nothing in this reſpect which deſerved to be particularly 
tranſmitted to poſterity, The Athenians, in effect, did 
not yield to the Lacedæmonians in bravery; but Tthink 


they were inferior to them for {kill and capacity, and in 


general for all the operations of war. The manner in 


which the armies of the Athenians were commanded, 
cannot, for example, give us a great opinion of the abi- 
lies of this people in the art military. 

The Athenians placed at the head of their troops ten 


h See Plut. in e p. 50. & Inſtitut, La ced. p. 23). 
i Plut. inſtit. Laced. p. 238. F. | * 16 ibid, 
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chiefs equal in authority ', becauſe that Athens being 
compoſed of ten tribes, each of them would furniſh its 


own. Theſe ten chiefs took their turns in the com- 
mand; that 1s to ſay, they commanded alternately, each 
for one day n. Their authority being equal, it might 


happen, as the event ſhewed more than once, that, in 


their deliberations, five ſhould be of one opinion, and 


five of another a. To remedy the inconveniencies which 
this diviſion of opinions could not have failed to occa- 


ſion, they joined to the ten generals an officer known in 


antiquity by the name of Polemarch. This officer had a 


vote in the council of war, and fo could turn the ſcale o. 
It was the people who choſe the ten generals charged 


with the command of the troops of the republic. have 


were uſually in place only for one year, and were almol 
always changed at every campaign, I think it were 
ſuperfluous to inſiſt upon the inconveniencies and defects 


of ſuch a diſcipline. I ſhall content myſelf with relating 
a bon mot of Philip King of Macedon, the father of 
Alexander. I admire, faid this prince, the happineſs of 


the Athenians. In the whole courſe of my life, J have 
been able to find but one general ¶ Paremenio); but the 
Athenians never fail to find, to their hand, ten every 
year ®. 

It ſuffices to know the tier of the Per of A- 
thens, to be able to perceive the motives of a conduct 
ſo whimſical and fo ſingular. It was the fear of tyran- 
ny which moſt certainly had put the Athenians upon 


contriving that multiplicity, and this continual change 


of generals. Never people, in effect, were more pal- 


ſionately fond of liberty, or took more jcalouſy and 


umbrage at their chiefs than that of Athens. All their 


politics tended to diminiſh the authority which they 


were obliged to truſt them with. They lought there- 
fore to ſhorten the duration of it, and to cauſe the com- 


mand to pals inceſſantly into different hands, in the view | 


Herod. I. 6. n. 103.; Corn. Nepos in Miltiad, n. 4-3 Plug. 8 Pe 
177. C.; in Cimone, p. 483. E. 

m Herod. 1. 6. n. 110.; Plut. in Ariſtid. p. 321. 

n Herod. I. 6. n. 109. o Ibid. n. 110, 

P Plut. apophthegm, p. 177. C. 
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of preventing and hindering the enterpriſes which their 
generals might be tempted to form againſt their liberty, 
and againſt their independence 1. 

As to the reſt, when I advanced that the Athenians 


were very inferior to the Lacedæmonians in experience 


and military capacity, I did not pretend to rob the firft | 
of the glory which they ſo juſtly acquired by many 
well- conducted expeditions. I only meant to ſay, that 
in general the Athenians appear to have wanted that 


firmneſs and that conſiſtency of conduct, which alone 


rattle I OED <1 


G 25th 6,” 4 


can inſure the ſucceſs of enterpriſes. Inconſtancy, i im- 
patience, and precipitation, governed but too often the 
ſteps of the Athenians. It is to theſe defects, inſepara- 


ble from the conſtitution of their government, rather 


than to any real incapacity, that I think we ought to 
attribute the misfortunes which overwhelmed them a- 
bout the end of the Peloponneſian war. By her want 
of conduct, her preſumption, and her temerity, Athens 
loit even the advantages which ſhe had in ſea-aftairs 
over thee Lacedæmonians and the other people of 
Greece. I can dwell no longer upon an article ſo in- 
tereſting. The events which occaſioned the total fall 
and entire humiliation of the Athenians, happened in 
ages which do not enter into the plan I have pro- 
poſed *. 


I have already had occaſion to fay, that humanity 


conſtituted the ground of the general character of the 
Athenians :. We find a ſtriking proof of this in a law 


which does too much honour to this people to paſs over 


it in ſilence. That law ordained, that thoſe who had 
been maimed in the wars, ſhould de maintained at the 
expence of the ſtate. The ſame favour was granted to 


the fathers and mothers, as well as to the children ot 


See ſupra, book 1. c. 5. p. 30. 

It is for this reaſon alſo that 1 coukd r not poſſibly ſpeak of the naval forces of 
the Athenians. I ſaid in the article of navigation, in laying open the (tate of the 
marine among the Grecks, in the ages we are now ane: Av upon, that Athens 
had then neither a mercantile nor a military marine. In effect, the Athenians 

did not turn their attention to the ſea, till the invaſion of Greece by Xerxes, and 
that event is poſterior to the ages which cloſe this third and laſt part of our work, 
1 Zypra, book 1. c. f. art. 1. P. 28. 

thoſe 
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thoſe who, having died in battle, had left a family poor 
and unable to ſubſiſt f. We may ſay of ſuch an eſtabliſh-. 
ment, that it ſhewed equally the humanity and wiſdom 
of the legiſlator who propoſed it, and the generoſity of 
the people who adopted it. Antiquity gives the honour 

of it to Piſiſtratus*, who ſeized the government of A- 
thens about the year 550 before ] C. 


I da not think it neceſſary to dwell any longer upon 
the military diſcpline of the Athenians. Io ſpeak of it 
properly, I ſhould be obliged, as I have already ſaid, to 


come down to ages which would exceed the bounds I 
have preſcribed myſelf. In effect, it was only a little 
time before the age of Pericles and Alcibiades, that 
tactics began to take a certain and regulated form a- 
mongſt the Athenians. It was alſo nearly about the 


ſame time that this people made many advantageous 
changes in their armour®*, and that they became ac- 


quainted with'the art of beſieging and defending places. 
Till this time, | do not fee that, the Spartans excepted, 


the Greeks had any fixed principles, or very conſtant 


and poſitive rules upon all theſe objects I think there- 
fore, that, for the ages I have had occaſion to ſpeak of 


in this work, we muſt content ourſelves with erg] | 


views and ideas, and rather inquire into the ſpirit 


which animated the Greeks in their wars, than the hi- 
ſtory of their military diſcipline, the detail of which is 


for the moſt part abſolutely unknown, 


f Plato in Menex. p. 525.3 Ex Heraclide Plut. in Solon. p. 8e. C.; Diogen. 
Laert. in Solon. lib. 1. ſegm. 55. p. 34. 
t plut. in Solon. p. 96. C.; Diog. Laert. in Solon. lib. 1. ſegm. 55. p. 34. 

u See Diod. |. 15. p. 36.; Cornel. Nepos, in Iphicrate. n. 1. Iphicrates com- 
e che ar mies of Athens about the vear T 346 before J. C. 
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RTS are perfected, and commerce ions on- 
ly in proportion as a paſſion for luxury, a taſte 


for magnificence, and the love of pleaſure, gain 

ban! amongſt the people. What has been premiſed 
of the ſtate of the arts, and of the progreſs of commerce 
and navigation, in the ages which are the object of this 
third part of our work, muſt have given the reader 
ſome foreſight of the inclinations and manner of living, 
in thoſe times, of the nations we are going to entertain 
him with. 

Hitherto I could only ſpeak in a manner very vague 
and general of the manners of the greateſt part of the 
nations of Afia. Ihe Babylonians even, and the Afly- 
rians, whoſe monarchy is ſo ancient, that the original of 
it ariſes to the ages neareſt the deluge; the Babylonians 
and Aſſyrians could furniſh nothing for the firſt, nor for 
the ſecond part of my work. How, in effect, could 1 
treat of their manners, in ages where the hiſtory of 
: theſe nations is abſolutely unknown to us? The aſlilt- 
ance we receive from ancient writers for the times now 
in queſtion, will make us amends for that involuntary | 
filence. I ſhall ſpeak afterwards of the Medes: the ori- 
gin and termination of the monarchy of theſe people 
falls exactly within the epocha which at preſent em- 
ploys us. I ſhall enter alſo into ſome detail of the man- 
ners of the Lacedæmonians and Athenians. As to the 
Egyptians, I ſhall ſay nothing of them at preſent, 8 
much as I thought proper to relate in the firſt par 
whatever might concern the manners and cuſtoms ol 
that people. I may indeed allow myſelf ſome reflec- 
tions on their genius and diſtinguiſhing character. A 
nation ſo famous in antiquity as the Egyptians, well de: 
ſerves that we ſhould be taken up with it more than 
Once. | 
_ CHAP 
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Of Abe Ajaatics. 


N Oct & 18 more capable of making us conceive to 


what a height many nations in Aſia had carried 
luxury and pomp in the ages now in queſtion, than 
what we read in ſcripture, of the magnificence of the 
court of Solomon. There we learn, that the Queen of 
Sheba, although prepoſſeſſed with the ſplendor of that 
monarch, was nevertheleſs aſtoniſhed at beholding the 
manner of ſerving his table, the number of his officers, 


the richneſs of their apartments, and the magnificence 


of their apparel *. All the drinking-veſlels of Solomon 
were of pure gold, as well as the veſſels of the houſe of 


the foreſt of Lebanon. 1 ſpeak not of his throne, nor 


of the brilliant and fplendid retinue which attended 


each time he went to the temple ®; theſe facts are well 
enough known. We may ſay, that what we read in 
ſcripture, and in Joſephus, of Solomon's manner of 


living, is far beyond any idea we could form of the moſt 
brilliant and magnificent courts of the univerſe. _ 
It appears, that this taſte for pageantry and magni- 


ficence was hereditary in the kingdom of Judah. The 


princes who occupied that throne till the captivity, held 
great ſtate, and kept a moſt brilliant court: many of- 


ficers to ſerve them, a crowd of  courtiers, cunuchs, 


ſtately palaces, dreſs and furniture the moſt curious and 
moſt ſumptuous, &c. It is ſaid of Hezekiah, that he 
complaiſantly ſhewed the ambaſſadors of the King of 
Babylon his treaſures, his perfumes, his precious oint- 
ments, his jewels and precious veſſelss. But I only in- 
dicate theſe objects. I have already ſaid, that the hiſto- 
ry of the Hebrews does not enter into the plan I have 


laid down. I go on to the manners of the Aſſyrians, 


the Daby lonians, and the Medes. 


* 


kx 3 10. v. 4, &c. b 1 Kings, c. 13. 


© 2 Kings, c. 20. v. 13-3 2 Chron. c. 32. v. 27. 
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ARTICLE 13 
of the Afyrians. 


Alten in the preceeding volumes I bare ce 
had occaſion to ſpeak of the Aſſyrians, yet hi. 
therto it was not poſſible for me to give any idea of the 
character and of the manners of this people. We are 
ignorant of the events which may have happened in the 
Aſſyrian empire for the greateſt part of its duration. 
The lights which hiſtory furniſhes into the latter ages 
which preceded its deſtruction, enable us to enter into 
ſome details, and to deliver ſome reflections relative to 
the genius and manners of its inhabitants. 

Ve can ſcarcely judge, at this day, of the manners 


of the Aſſyrians otherwiſe than by that of their mo- 


narchs; hiſtory, in other reſpects, not having tr anſmit- 
ted to us any particularity, any circumſtance” upon this 
article. But as, in great empires, the people readily 
enough take the conduct of their princes for their mo- 
del, there muſt have been a good deal of relation be- 


tween the manners of the ſovereigns of Aſſyria, and 


thoſe of their ſubjects. Admitting this principle, we 
may advance, that very great luxury reigned amongſt 
the Aſlyrians in the brilliant ages of their monarchy. 
In effect, although the writers of antiquity have very 
probably greatly exaggerated the debauches of Semira- 
mis, as well as the effeminacy of Ninias, and of his 
ſucceſſors down to Sardanapalus; we may nevertheleſs 
regard their relations as not altogether void of appear- 
ance and reality. They had undoubtedly ſome toun- 
dation. It is then more than probable, that the mo- 
narchs of Aſſyria had a ſeragho, where they paſſed the 
greateſt part of their life in pleaſures and ſenſuality; 
that their dreſs and furniture were of the higheſt mag- 


nificence, and the moſt curious that were then known; 


in 


believe 
f 80 
8 See 
9. c. 9. 
b Cit 


Vo 


I, 
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in a word, that pomp and luxury ſurrounded them on 


all fides % 
The Aſſyrians then, according to the cvineivle I hav 
laid down, mult, in the reign of their laſt monarchs, 


have been a people greatly addicted to luxury and vo- 


luptuouſneſs; vices which appear, ſo to ſpeak, attached 


to the ſouthern climates of Aſia. I would not however 
admit as a proof of the depravation of manners of the 
Aſſyrians, the liberty which in that nation a brother had 
to marry his ſiſter e. I ſhould rather attribute that 


cuſtom to bad policy, chan to the effect of debauchery *. 

Beſides, we have enough of proofs of the irregularity 
and licentiouſneſs which reigned in Aﬀyria in the ages 
which now employ us, to leave out facts whoſe princi- 
ple may appear dubious. What we read in ſcripture of 


the miſſion which God gave the prophet Jonah, ſuffices 
to ſhew to what a height debauchery and corruption 
had then riſen at Nineveh f. 


The Aſſyrians were neverthelefs a brave and wärlike 
nation. We have ſeen, that, for all the diſmembering 


of their empire by the revolt of the Medes, and by that 


of the Bad tdb, they ſtill maintained themſelves in 
great power and glory for 144 years f. The Aſſyrians 
even gained after that revolution ſome advantages over 


the Medes, and over other different people s. We muſt 


therefore regard them as a nation who knew how to 
unite a taſte for luxury and pleaſures with bravery and 
military talents. I ſhall alſo add, with the ſciences ; ſince 


the Aſſyrians have been placed in antiquity, in the 
number of nations who paſſed for having firſt obſerved 


and eee the courſe of the ſtars", With reſpect to 


d See Diod. k 2. p. 136, 137, Kat.; Juſttn, L 1.5 54 Athen. L 12. e. 7: p. 
$29, 848. 

e Lucian de ſacrific. p. 530. | 

* Sce what I have ſaid on this ſubject, ſupra, book f. c. 4. p. 2 

+ It is certain, that Jonas lived under joan and feroboam 11. Kings of lirael; 
but the time at which he was ſent to Ninevch, is not equally known. We may 
believe it was about the year Boo before J. C. 

f See book. 1. c. I. p. 5. 


E See Herod. |, 1. n. 102.1, 4. n. 141.; 2 Kings. e. 15. v. 19, 29. e. 16. v. 


9. c. 9. v. 5, 6. 
b Cicero de divinat, 1. 1. n. 1.; Diog. Laert. I. 1. Proœm. p. 1, & 2. 
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the arts, we may well judge, that all that could depend ol 
upon them muſt have been extremely cultivated amongſt th 
| & people whoſe inclinations were ſuch as we have ſeen, gi 
i This is all we can ſay of the manners and genius of the w 
4  Aﬀyrians. I have ſhewed the reaſon in the beginning As 
| of this article. | | we 
1 4 „ th 
3 AR EVCLE H. m 
1 Of the Babylonians. + 
J JT is not the ſame with the Babylonians as with the * 
1 Aſſyrians. The inſights which holy ſcripture gives 
1 us on one hand, and profane hiſtory on another, into la 
4 the manners and cuſtoms of this people, enable us to th 
ſ ſpeak of them with a tolerable degree of knowledge and 1 
iþ T a 5 5 x 
{ The Aſiatics had in all times a great inclination for B 
q pomp, luxury, and effeminacy. The manners of the he 
4 eto were but too much tainted with theſe ih 
? eſſential vices. The ſacred books are full of reproaches It 
4 which God, by the mouth of his prophets, ceaſed not to al 
1 make againſt Babylon for her depravities. The writers d 
4 of antiquity give us alſo the ſame idea; but I think we 4 
| ſhould diſtinguiſh two epochas in the hiſtory of Baby- Sy 
1 lon. I preſume, that the diſorders I have been ſpeaking 0 
; of, ſhould not be applied to the firſt ages of that mo- 5 
3 narchy. They reſpect, in my opinion, only the latter 4 
| times. Corruption of manners was probably introduced 5 1 
3 amongſt the Babylonians only by the exceflive power "0 
1 of their empire. As to the reſt, it is in this ſtate, that go” 
. is to ſay, in the Brilliant ages of Babylon, that we are * 
5 going to conſider the manners of her inhabitants. 
I The Babylonians, in the times I now ſpeak of, were 
3 much addicted to the pleaſures of the table. We know 
Þ not how far they carried their delicacy in this point, or th 
= what it might conſiſt in. All we know is, that in this ws 
® reſpe&t debauchery amengſt theſe people went to the 
a greateſt exceſſes, being in general greatly given to wine 
. and drunkenneſs i. What we read in the prophet Daniel, 
1 1 Dan, c. 5. v. 2.3 Q. Curt. 1. 55 c. I, p. 271. ; Apocalypſ. c. 18. v. 14. 
'4 „%%% 
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of the feaſt which Balthaſar made for all his court, at 
the eve of the taking of Babylon by Cyrus, ſuffices to 


give us an idea of the diſſoluteneſs and licentiouſneſs 
which reigned in the repaſts of the Babylonians *. For, 
as I have already remarked, in great monarchies, we 
may judge of the manners of the people by thoſe of 
their ſovereigns. The looſeneſs of this ſort of feaſts 


muſt have been ſo much the greater, as women were 
admitted to them!; and as ſupper ſeems to have been 


the favourite meal of the Babylonians n. I conjeQure, 
moreover, that theſe people eat lying upon beds s. 

The dreſs of the Babylonians conſiſted of a tunic of 
lawn, which they wore next their fkin. It defcended in 
the eaſtern mode to their feet. Above that they put a 
woollen robe, and again wrapped themſelves in a cloak, 


the colour of which was extraordinary white. The 
Babylonians let their hair grow, and covered their 
heads with a kind of bonnet or turban %. They were 


ſhod with only a ſoal very thin and very light Y. And for 


{tockings, they wore a ſort of drawers or hoſe a, ſuch, in 


all appearance, as the eaſtern nations {till wear at this 


day. We know further, that amongſt the Babylonians 


every one wore a ſignet on his finger, and never went 
out without having in his hand a ſtaff highly faſhioned; 


on the top of which there was in relief a pomegranate, 
or a roſe, or a lily, or an eagle, or ſome other figure; 


for it was not allowed to carry a ſtaff ſimple and una- 
dorned: they were all to be ſet off by ſome ornament, 


ſome apparent and diſtinguiſhing mark *. 


The dreſs which I have here deſcribed, was that of 


the com mon people. But rich and dignified perſons 


k Chap. 5. I Dan. c. 5. v. 2.; Q. Curt. I. 5. c. 1. p. 271. 

m Dan. e. 3. v. 5. e. 6. v. 18. | 
nun See Eſther, e. 1. v. 6. 5 5 . 

The Medes and Perſians only are ſpoke of in this paſſige; but we know, that 
theſe nations had borrowed all their luxury from the Babylonians, See infra, 
alt, 3. FOO | 8 | 

0 Herod. I, I. n. 195. Þ Strabo, I, 5. P · 1083. W 

9. Dane 00-3. Soc abo im ; 2 

r Herod, 1, 1. n. 195. ; Strabo, I. 16. p. 1082. 
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affected in their clothing the greateſt nicety and the ut- 
moſt magnificence. They were not contented with 
ſtuffs of gold and ſilver embelliſhed with dyes and the 


Book VI. 


| moſt precious embroidery; they enriched them {till 


further with rubies, emeralds, ſapphires, pearls, and o- 
ther jewels which the eaſt always furniſhed in abun- 


dance t. It is, moreover, in the art of embroidering 
ſtuffs that the Babylonians appear to have particularly 


excelled*. Collars of gold were alſo a part of their 
finery u. It is alſo probable that they wore pendants 


| at the ear of the ſame metal, or of precious ſtones *, 


Such was the dreſs of the men. As to that of the wo- 
men, we can fay nothing of it, No author of antiquity 
that I know of has mentioned it. 

Together with the luxury and coſtlineſs of their dreſs, 
the Babylonians delighted in perfumes, of which they 
made very great uſe; frequently pertuming the whole 
body with odoriferous waters. They had even re- 
fined, if we may ſay it, upon theſe kinds of voluptuous 
niceties. The perfume of Babylon was renowned a- 
mongſt the ancients for the excellence of its compoſi- 


tion. They chiefly uſed it during their meals *, 


I know not whether the Babylonians were as ſtudi- 


ous of magnificence and decoration of houſes within or 
without, as of luxury and refinement in dreſs. There 


is nothing to inſtruct us in this article. But there is all 


ground for thinking, that pomp and opulence ſhone in 


the palaces of the ſatrapes and other perſons of diſtinc- 


tion in the court of Babylon. In effect, from what has 
been ſhown elſewhere of the grandeur and expence of 
works of architecture executed ai Babylon, inthe ages we 


are now employed upon ', we ſhould preſume, that great 


F See the Apoeatyrife, c. 19. v. 12, 10 5 

t Plin. I. 8. ſect. 74. p. as: ; Martial, L 8. epigram. 28. v. 15. l. 145 epi- 
gram. 150 

u See Sext. Empiric. 1. 3. c. 24. p. 194. fy 

* Herod. |. 1. n. 195.3 Sirahe! 1. 16. p. 1081. 

Y Id. ibid. 


2 Athen. I. 15. c. 13. p. 692, 3 Plut. in Artaxerx. p. 1022. 
2 See book 2. C chap. I, p. 62. 
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magnificence reigned in the houſes of that capital. But 


we are ignorant, as I have ſaid, in what the luxury of 
the Babylomans, in this reſpect, preciſely conſiſted. 

As to the interior decoration of apartments, it ap- 
pears that theſe people were very curious and very nice 
12 moſt part of their furniture, which, however, was 
never very conſiderable amongſt the ancients for num- 
ber or variety. Their greateſt luxury in this article 


conſiſted in carpets, and in ornamental coverings for 


chairs and beds. Pliny ſpeaking of a carpet fit for co- 


vering ſuch beds as the ancients made uſe of at table, 


ſays, that this piece of furniture, which was produced 
from the looms of Babylon, amounted to eighty-one 
thouſand ſeſtertia b. We may judge by this ſum of the 
magnificence and curioſity of this ſort of furniture. 
The ſcripture alſo makes mention of different veſſels of 
ivory, of marble, and braſs, with which apartments 


were adorned at Babylon e. It even appears, that many 


of theſe veſſels were ornamented and enriched with pre- 


cious ſtones; that is to ſay, that they were intended 


much leſs for uſe than for luxury, parade, and oſtenta- 


tion. We may judge from theſe facts, that all which 


induſtry had then been able to invent for the richneſs of 
turniture, was greedily ſought out by. the Babylonians. 
_ 1 took care to remark, in the preceding volumes, 
that chariots had been in uſe in civilized nations from 


all antiquity. But it is not the ſame with litters, the 


invention of which I take not to be ſo ancient, nor the 
ule of them fo general as that of cars and chariots. 'To 
effeminacy, the ordinary attendant of luxury, we may 


attribute the invention of litters. This fort of carriage - 


has been, in effect, but little known except in volup- 
tuous nations. Whatever may have been its origin and 
antiquity, the cuſtom of being carried in litters and o- 
ther kinds of vehicles, was practiſed amongſt the Ba- 
bylonians e. Theſe different ſorts of conveniencies 


d L. 8. ſect. 74. p. 477. See alſo Mart. I. 14, epigram. 150. Theſe eighty 


ore thouſand ſeſterces come to 14, 364 livres 12 8. 5 34d. of French money: 
© Apocalypſ. c. 18. v. 12. 2 Apocalypſ. ibid. 
5 Herod, I. 1. n. 199.; Apocalyſ. c. 18. v. 13. 
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could not eſcape a people ſo ſenſual, and ſo fond of the 
comforts of life, as the inhabitants of Babylon were be- 
come in the ages I now ſpeak of. ; 
We can ſpeak but very imperfectly of the pleafures 
and amuſements of the Babylonians. Antiquity has 
tranſmitted nothing particular upon this article. We 
can only conjecture that theſe people had a great taſte 
for muſic. The ſcripture expreſsly marks it. There we 
even find a pretty large detail of the different kinds of 
inſtruments in uſe amongſt the Babylonransf. But then 
this is all we can ſay upon that ſubject. For it is not 
poſſible at this day to ſpecify what were the inſtruments 
ſpoke of in ſcripture, or how they were played upon. 
Me ſhould alſo place hunting in the number of the 
diverſions of the Babylonians . Theſe people were fo 
' paſſionately fond of this exerciſe, and eſteemed it fo 
great a pleaſure, that, preferably to any other ſubject, 
they choſe hunting-pieces of painting for their apart- 
ments d. They even carried their taſte for this kind of 
repreſentations ſo far, as to have them embroidered on 
their clothes and on their furniture i. The pleaſures of 
the table, muſic, and hunting, are all that we know ot 
the diverſions which may have been in uſe at Babylon. 
Though I do not doubt but we may add dancing, for 
all there is no mention made of it in ancient writers. 
As to the rules of decorum and common practices of 
civil life, I remark, as an exception to the general 
waxims of the Afiatics, that, amongſt the Babylonians, 
the women were not Shut up in the inner apartments. 
It appears, on the contrary, that they lived familiarly 
with the men. They were not only admitted to public 
feaſts *; they were alſo permitted to ſee ſtrangers, and 
to eat with them i. Yet tor all this the Babylonians had 
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f Dan. c. 3. v. 5. 3 Apocalypſ. c. 13. v. 22. See alſo Q. Curt. |. 5. c. 1. p. 
264, 265. 1 5 | | 

8 Xenoph. Cyrop. I. r. p. 9, 10. ; Nicol. Damaſcen. in excerpt. Valeſ. p. 425. 

h Diod. I. 2. p. 222. ; Ammian. Marcell, I. 24. c. 6. p. 406, 407. 

3 Plaut. in. Pſeud. art. 1. ſcen. 2. v. 14.; Athen. l. 12. C. 9. p. 538. D. 

JJ „ 3: 45. 
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eunuchs, and even in great numbers n. This conduct, I 
own, affords a contraſt difficult enough to account for. 


But it is not the only inſtance of the contradictions to 


be found in the manners of the different nations of this 


world. Let us now take a general view of the charac- 


ters and genius of the inhabitants of Babylon. 

The Holy Spirit, by the mouth of the prophets, often 
reproaches them with great pride and hardneſs of heart, 
joined to an exceſſive love of pleaſure a. As to pride 
and vain- glory, this vice was not peculiar to the Baby- 
lonians. The orientals, in all times, ſeem to have been 
affected with much haughtineſs and vanity. But theſe 
ſentiments muſt have i; 


bylonians, from the ruin and the total deſolation of 


the ancient empire of Aſſyria. From that epocha they 


undoubtedly deſerved but too well the reproaches of 


pride and vanity which Iſaiah and the other prophets 
inceſſantly make them, "Theſe people were then intoxi- 
cated with the iplendor and. formidable power of their 


monarchy. 
As to hard-heartedneſs, it is clear from the ſcripture, 


that this reproach is due to them, only for the manner 


they treated the Jews ſubjected to their dominion. They 
had, in this reſpect, cruelly abuſed the advantages 


which God had given them over this ungrateful and 
unfaithful people 9. Beſides, I do not think that hard- 


neſs of heart was the characteriſtic and eſſence of the 


genius of the Babylonians. They appear, on the con- 


trary, to have been of a character mild and humane 
enough, ſuch as is common to nations addicted to plea- 
lures, and given up to voluptuouſneſs. I even think, 


that, independent of this reflection, we may find a proof 


of what I advance in a cuſtom whoſe eſtabliſhment we 
muſt attribute to ſentiments of mildneſs and humanity. 


Every year, for tive days of a certain month, they cce- 


m 2 Kings, c. 20. v. 13. ; Dan. c. 1. v. 3. Joſ. antiq. I. 10, E 16. 


n See Iſaiah, c. 13. v. 9, e. 14. v. 13. &c. c. 47. v. 6, 7, 8. Apocalypſe, 
C. 18. v. 3. 


bs See ſupra, book 2. c. 1. 
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lebrated at Babylon a feaſt, during which the ſlaves 
changed places with their maſters, having a right to 
command, and to be ſerved by them. They even choſe 
one ſlave in every houſe, who, during all the time of 


the feaſt, was held for the head of the family, and wore, 


in conſequence, a diſtinguiſhed habit . This cuſtom 
| appears to intimate a fund of mildneſs and principles of 
| humanity very diſtant from that harſhneſs with which 


we know the ancients commonly treated their ſlaves *. 


It is not poſlible to juſtify the Babylonians equally 


from the accuſation of an inordinate propenſity to plea- 


ſures, and the moſt extravagant debauchery. Babylon, 
towards the end of the ages I now ſpeak of, was gor- 
ged with riches. They produced the fame effects there, 
as they have produced in all times amongſt all nations; 
diſſoluteneſs and corruption of manners, the conſtant 
train of luxury and effeminacy. The ſacred writers 
deſcribe Babylon as a city plunged in the moſt ſhock- 


ing lewdneſs a; and profane authors own, that there ne- 


ver was a more corrupted city". They made a particu- 
lar ſtudy of all that could delight the ſenſe and excite 
the moſt ſhameful paſſions f. After this portrait of the 
manners of Babylon, let us not wonder that we ſee that 
city ſo often deſigned, in the allegorical language of 
the ſacred writers, under the name of the great whore. 
Moſt of the writers who have had occaſion to ſpeak 
of the lewdneſs and lic entiouſneſs which reigned at Ba- 
bylon, have not failed to attribute the principal cauſe 
of them to a religious ceremony obſerved amongſt theſe 
people from time immemorial; a cuſtom which, for that 
reaſon, it is neceſſary to lay open, with all the details 
and circumſtances which hiſtory has been able to tranſ- 
een , Gon 


Þ  Berof. apud Athen. I. 14. cap. ro. p. 639. H TS 
I would not, however, affirm that the cuſtom J have here ſpoke of, had place 
in the ages now in queſtion. It may have been only an imitation of the Saturnalia, 
nd introduced among the Babylonians after the conqueſts of Alexander. We 
know that Beroſus is poſterior to that event. 
Iſaiah, c. 13. v. 19.; Apocalyple, c. 18. v. 3. 
r Q. Curt. I. 5. c. 1. p. 271. Id. ibid. 
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By a law, founded upon an oracle, it was ordained 
for all women to repair once in their lives to the tem- 
ple of Venus, and there proſtitute themſelves to ſtran- 
gers :. Here is the ceremonial which was obſerved up- 
on theſe occaſions. . Every woman, on arriving at the 
temple of the goddeſs, fat down, having her head 


crowned with flowers. In that edifice, there were ma- 


ny galleries and windings where the ſtrangers remain 
ed, whom the love of debauchery never failed to draw 
thither in great numbers. They were permitted to 
chuſe her they liked beſt amongſt all the women who 


came to ſatisfy the law. The ſtranger was obliged, 


when he accoſted the obje& of his choice, to give her 
ſome pieces of money, and to ſay when he preſented 


it,“ I implore for thee the goddeſs Mylitta“.' He then 


led her to a retired place out of the temple, and fatis- 
fied his paſſion. The woman could not reject the ſum 
which was offered her, however ſmall it might be, be- 
cauſe it was a point of religion, Neither was ſhe per- 


mitted to refuſe the firſt ſtranger that offered himſelf. 


She was obliged to follow him, of whatever condition 
he might be.. VRH 5 
As ſoon as the women had ſatisfied the law, they 


offered, according to the cuſtom preſeribed, a ſacrifice 


to the goddeſs, and then they were at liberty to return 
to their houſes; for when a woman had once ſet foot in 
the temple, ſhe was not permitted to leave it without 


having fulfilled the obligation impoſed upon her by the 


„„ 
his obligation, moreover, was not exactly in force, 


except amongſt the common people, and thoſe of low 
condition. Women diſtinguiſhed by their rank, their 
birth, or their riches, had found means to elude the 
law. They cauſed themſelves to be carried in their lit- 
ter to the entrance of the temple; there, after having ta- 
kenthe precaution to ſend back all their attendants, they 
preſented themſelves for a moment, and for form only, 


© Herod I. 1. n. r09. Strabo, I. 16. p. 1081. | 

This is the name the Babylonians gave to Venus. Herod. I. 1. n. 199. 
4 Herod. I. 1. n. 199. ; Strabo, I. 16 p. 1081, | „„ 
* Herod, ibid. Y Herod. ibid. 
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. defore the ſtatue of the goddeſs; they then immediate- Wa 
3 ly left the temple, and returned home. the 
'Þ This religious cuſtom, this obligation impoſed upon li 
K all women, of proſtituting themſelves publicly once in Sl 
'K their lives, has been regarded, as I have already faid, Ve 
FH by all the writers who have had occaſion to treat of the ſuc 
$ manners of the Babylonians, as the perpetually ſubſiſt- ho! 
11 ing cauſe and principle of the depravation and extreme nit! 
1  Heentiouſneſs to which theſe people were abandoned. l app 
© dare affirm, however, that this cuſtom, which at firſt kin 
Þ fight appears ſo ſhocking, owed perhaps its origin leſs ran 
'Þ to corruption and diforder, than to the ideas with which cha 
f the ancients were prepoſſeſſed on the ſubject of the Di- t101 
| 4 vinity. Let us try to maintain this propoſition. wor 
BH The ancients, whoſe philoſophical ideas were neither vid 
3 very juſt nor very ſublime, regarded the gods as beings | I 
| in ſome ſort jealous of the happineſs of men *. They fay. 
4 4 were particularly perſuaded m regard to Venus, that nal 
1 a this goddeſs inſtigated the ſex to impurity and diforder *, ma 
1 It is for that reaſon, that they ordinarily placed her nul 
1 temples without the cities s. We ſee alſo, that maids, app 
| and even widows intending fecond marriages, did not the 
1 fail, before their nuptials, to offer ſacrifices to Venus in and 
$; order to render her propitious © For I repeat it, the I 
1 ancients were intimately perſuaded, that this roddeſs wh: 
*« delighted in throwing the fex into | diforders and de- | tuti 
| ; bauchery. tho 
1 From theſe facts, which are very certain and un- in 
Y : _ doubted, I think, that the law which, amongſt the Ba- WW day 
bi bylonians and otlice people 4, ordained women once in Ve 
Ki their hves to proſtitute themſelves to 2 ſtranger in life 
Fi the temple of Venus; I think, I ſay, that this law, far ſam 
# from * been eſtabliſhed to favour debauchery, wh 
4 "| 2 Herod, I. 1. n. 33. . 3. n. 40. | Was 
1 a See Hom. Iliad, Il. 24 v. 30.; Odyfl. I. 4. v. 261, 262. Plut. t. 2. p. 146. & 
E 1 D. p. 30. F.; Ovid. metam. I. 2z. v. 238, &c. Faſtor. 1. 4. v. 157. ; Apollodor. 0 
q I. 1. p. Je; Hygip. fab. 58. ; Martial. I. z, epigram. 84.; Pauſan. I. 9. c. 16. P. Lie 
= 742. ; Parthen. Erot. c. 5s. ; Schol. Hom. ad. Iliad. . 5. v. 412.; Valer, Maxim. {er 
_ + _ I 8. . 38S 13: i | 
= 7 | b Vitruv. I. 1. c. 7. e Panf, 1. 2. C. 34. 
6 d See Herod. I. 1. n. 199. ; lian, var. iſt. 1, 4. c. t. ; Strabo, I. 17. p. 895-3 5 
Juſtia, 1. 18. c. 5. | | 55 
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was on the contrary contrived to prevent it. Here are 


the reaſons on which I think this opinion may be eſta- 
bliſhed. 


The authors of the law I ſpeak of, convinced, that 


Venus was an envious and malevolent divinity, fought - 


ſuch means as they thought the moſt proper toſecurethe 


honour of the ſex from the caprices.and from the malig- 


nity of that goddeſs. It was undoubtedly in the view of 
appealing and fatisfying her, that they contrived the 


kind of facrifice I have ſpoke of. They wanted ſo to 
ranſom the virtue of the women, and inſure their 


chaſtity for ever, by cauſing them to make one devia- 
tion, with which they flattered themſelves, that Venus 


would content herſelf, and, of conſequence, leave theſe. 


victims in tranquillity the reſt of their life. 


I ſhall again attribute to the ſame principle, that is to 
fay, to the deſire of averting the influences of a malig- 


nant divinity, what we read of the cuſtom they had in 


many countries, of conſecrating to proſtitution a certain 
number of women and maids©. They wanted, in all 


appearance, to obtain by this kind of offering, that all 
the reſt of their women and maids ſhould lead a chaſte 
and regular lite.” > 


I think, moreover, that we find a ſtrong proof of 


what I advance upon the end and motives of this inſti- 


tution, in Juſtin's manner of ſpeaking of it. This au- 


thor ſays, that, from time immemorial, it was a cuſtom 
in Cyprus to ſend maids to the ſea- ſhore on certain 


days, there, by proſtitution, to offer their virginity to 
Venus as a tribute they paid her for the reſt of their 


life r.. We may affirm, that the Babylonians had the 


ſame intention, when they contrived the religious cuſtom 


which my readers have juſt ſeen. I draw a proof of it 
from the words which the ſtranger accoſting a woman, 
was obliged to pronounce: *I implore for thee the 


* goddels Venus.” Does not this form of prayer 
clearly indicate the end and motives of theſe ſingular 
ſervices? What Herodotus adds immediately after, 


© 8trabo, I. 6. p. 418. l. 11. p. 805. I. 12. p. 837. 


* Pro reliqua pudicitia l ibamenta Veneri ſeluturas, I. 18. e. 5. See alſo Auguſtin, 
eivit. Dei, I. 4. c. 10. 
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completes what is neceſſary to confirm the idea J have 
given of them. This great hiſtorian has taken care to 


remark, that the women of Babylon having once fulfil- 


led the obligation impoſed by the law, were not after 
that to be ſeduced by any offer that could be made. 
them s. lian ſays as much of the women of Lydia, a 
country where the ſame law was eſtabliſhed d. In fine, 
let us add, that, amongſt the nations where it was cuſto- 
mary to conſecrate to proſtitution, in the temple of 
Venus, a certain number of maids, there was nobody 
who did not think himſelf honoured by eſpouſing themi. 
Do not theſe facts ſuffice to deſtroy all the inferences 
which they would draw from the religious cuſtom I 
have related, againſt the manners of the Babylonians! 
If corruption did prevail amongſt theſe people, we 
ought to attribute it to quite another cauſe. I even 
doubt whether depravation of manners was carried to 
the utmoſt exceſs in the ages which employ us at pre- 
ſent. In my opinion, it was not till afterwards. He- 
rodotus tells us, that, after the taking of Babylon by 


Cyrus, the inhabitants falling into indigence and miſery, 


made no ſcruple of proſtituting their daughters for pro- 
fit*. Quintus Curtius ſays as much. He even adds, 
that hutbands were not aſhamed of abandoning their 
Uintus 
Curtius ſays of the manners of the Babylonians, re- 
gards only the age of Alexander, an age diſtant enough 
trom thoſe which are the object of this third part 
of our work. Then, according to Herodotus, the Ba- 
bylonians having been already a long time fallen from 
their ancient ſplendor, were become a people as vitious 
as contemptible. VVV 
J have remarked in the preceding article, ſpeak- 
ing of the Afiyrians, that theſe people had known 
how to unite bravery, and a taſte for the ſciences, to the 
moſt determined propenſity to luxury and voluptuoul- 
neſs, We may ſay as much of the Babylonians, and 


B I. I. .. 19 . h Var. hiſt. I. 4. c. 1. | : 
i Strabo, 1 11. p. 803. ; Val. Maxim. I. 2. c. 6. $ 15.; Avguſt, de civit. Dei, 
J. 4. g. 19. | | = 
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with Rill more reaſon. All antiquity has given teſti- 


mony to their valour and military talents. Xenophon, 


a very competent judge in ſuch a matter, ſays expreſsly, 


that the eaſt had no better ſoldiers than thoſe of Chal- 
dea n. As to their exploits, the holy ſcripture, on one 
hand, and profane hiſtory on the other, ſpeak too often 
of them to leave any neceſſity of inſiſting upon them. 


In the laſt place, it was the Babylonians who conjunct- 
ly with the Medes took Nineveh, and deſtroyed the 
empire of Aflyria *; a conqueſt which I preſume to have 
been fatal to theſe two nations; ſince, according to all 


appearance, it is from this epocha that luxury and cor- a 


ruption of manners began to be introduced amongſt 


them. I ſhall examine this queſtion more particularly 


in the article of the Medes o. 


As to the taſte of the Babylonians for the ſciences, 
we know, that, by the agreement of a great number of 


ancient writers, the honour of having found their firſt 
principles, and given the firſt precepts in them, was 
due to the Chaldeans?. I do not think it neceſſary to 
inſiſt further upon this ſubject at preſent, having en- 
larged upon it elſewhere, giving an account of the dif- 
coveries and of the progreſs which the molt ancient na- 
tions had made in the ſciences 4. 

Neither is it neceſſary to ſay much upon the genius 


of the Babylonians for the arts. What has been ſhown 


before of the works and of the embelliſhments of Ba- 


bylon, and of the ſkill of the inhabitants in caſting me- 


tals", joined to what has been juſt ſaid of the luxur) 


and magnificence of their dreſs, puts it beyond a doubt, 
that there muſt have been excellent artiſts in all kinds 


at Babylon. I think we may affirm, that, for all that 
depends upon induſtry and workmanſhip, the Baby- 
10nians yielded to no people that were then known. 

I finiſh the draught of the character of the Babylo- 
nians by the beſt grounded reproach which can be 
made that nation. They were ſingularly beſotted with 


m Cyrop. I. 3. p. 150. 


n See ſupra, book 1. c. 1. p. 6, & . o See infra, art. 3. 
Þ Cicero de divinat. I. 1. n. 41.; Diod. J. 2. p. 142.; Strabo, I. 1. p. 43. 
q4 Supra, book 3. p. 96, & ra0. r Supra, book 2. c. 1. p. Gr, 62. 
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judicial aſtrology, and, in general, much addicted to 
occult ſciences. The Chaldeans, whom we ought to 
regard as the learned of Babylon, employed themſelves 


in aſtronomy only with a view of reading in the ſtars 


the deſtinies of men and of empires. They pretended 
to have attained it; and it is impoſſible to carry credu- 


lity higher in that reſpe&, than it was carried by the 
Babylonians f. It appea 
with 7 to penetrate the dark clouds of futurity, by 
ſtudying the different aſpects of the ſtars and planets, 


rs further, that, not content 


the Chaldeans were greatly addicted to ſorceries and 


inchantments. The ſtudy of magic, after that of judi- 


cial aſtrology, was their principal occupation . They 


| boaſted themſelves able to avert misfortunes which 


threatened, and procure all good fortune, by their ex- 
piations, their ſacrifices, and their magical ceremonies! 
The Eternal, by the voice of his prophets, often derides 
that blind confidence which the Babylonians placed in 
their magi and in their aſtrologers *, a confidence which 
all profane authors equally atteſt. Theſe reproaches ſo 
often and ſo generally repeated, make it certain, that 
the Babylonians were an exceſſively credulous and ſu- 
perſtitious nation. This is moreover a weakneſs to 
which the Aſiatics appear in all ages to have been 
particularly ſubject. There is no country which, even 
in our days, prefents ſuch a jumble of ſuperſtitions and 
religious practices, each more extravagant and more 
ridiculous than the other. 
From all the different traits that I have thrown toge- 
ther under this article, it reſults, that the Pabytlonians, 
in the brilliant ages of their monarchy, were a very 
poliſhed; brave, and ingenious people, with great taſte 
and talents for the arts and ſciences; but withal very 
yain-glorious, greatly addicted to luxury and pleaſure; 
in fine, very Gy SIE: and was, credulous; vices 


ſ See Iſaiah, c. 47. v. 13.; Cicero de divinat. "ain m. Diod. I. 2. p. 142, &e. 

t Iſaiah, c. 47. v. 9, 12.; Ezek. c. 21. v. 21.; Dan. 5 , . 0 e. I; Lo Saks 
5. V. 7. 

u Diod. I. 2. p. 142. See Stanley hiſtoria philoſophiæ, part 12. ſect. 1, 12. & 
11, 23. X dee Iſaiah, e. 47 „ 1h, 102. 


which, 
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which, I have already ſaid, did not form the particular 
charaQer and genius of the Babylonians, but in general 
that of all the eaſtern nations. What in that reſpe& 
they were in all times, they ſtill continue to be at this 
day. UL ; 


ARTICLE II. 
Of the Medes. 


nx E have handed down to us a good many particu- 


lar and direct informations relating to the man- 
ners of the Medes, and we are ſtill more enabled to 
judge of them by conſidering thoſe of the Perſians, of 


which very minute details are to be found in the writers 


of antiquity. In effect, it is certain, that the Perſians had 
borrowed from the Medes that luxury and effeminacy 
which diſgraced them ſo much in the latter times of 
their empires, Thus the facts which antiquity has 
tranſmitted concerning the manner that the Perſians 
lived in the brilliant ages of their monarchy, may 


equally ſerve to give us a very juſt idea of the manners 


and cuſtoms of the Medes. e 
The Medes were originally a very ſimple and unpo- 
liſhed people. The firſt notice that hiſtory takes of 
them, is to tell us that they were ſubjected by the 
Aſſyrians under the reign of Ninus :. We ſee them 
ſupport that ſubjection patiently for many ages, and 


I aiterwards throw off the yoke, without knowing very 


well how or at what time theſe people obtained their 


deliverance from the dominion of the Afſyrians *. 


Whatever may have been the epocha and circum- 
ſtances of this famous revolution, the Medes, after ſome 
years of confuſion and anarchy, elected a king *®. This 


prince, named Dejoces, applied himſelf to civilize his 


new ſubjects. He built Ecbatana, which he made the 
capital of his kingdom, and even embelliſhed it with a 
Y Herod, I. 1. n. 135. ; Xenophon. Cyrop. paſſim.; Strabo, I. 11. p. 797, 


708. 


2 Diod, I. 3. p. 114. 3 Sce ſupra, book 1. c. 1. Pp. 3. b Ibid. c. 3. p. 9. 
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good deal of magnificence e. We may judge, that in 


general Pejoces had a great taſte for pomp and ſhew. 


It is evident from all his conduct“; and it is probable 
that he inſpired his ſubjects with the ſame ſentiments, 
This however is all we can ſay of the manners of the 


Medes during the reign of Dejoces. Hiſtory has tranſ- 
mitted nothing particular concerning them. 

From that epocha, that is, from the year 710 before 
Jeſus Chriſt, the hiſtory of the Medes begins to clear up, 
and be better known to us. We ſee a train of kings ſuc- 


ceed each other for two hundred years, till the moment 


that Cyrus united in his own perſon the crowns of Media 
and Perſia. It is inthe reign of Aſtyages, grandfather of 


this prince, and of Cyaxares, thelaſt king of the Medes, 


mar We are about to confider the manners of that na- 
tion. 


Of all the nations ſpoke of by the writers of antiquity 


the Medes are thoſe who appear to have been the moſt 
_ exclaimed againſt for their luxury, their pageantry, and 
their effeminacy*. The luxury of theſe people ſhone 
Principally in the ſumptuouſneſs and magnificence of 
their dreſs. They wore long flowing robes with large 


hanging fleeves. This ſort of dreſs was very graceful; 


and as it was in general very full and flowing it was 
very proper to conceal the defects of the ſhape f. Theſe 


robes were moreover woven with different colours, cach 
more ſhining than the other, and richly embroidered 


with gold and filvers. As to the head-dreſs, the Medes 


let their hair grow, and covered their heads with a tiara, 
or kind of pointed cap, very magnificent *, They were, 


beſides, loaded with bracelets, gold chains, and neck- 


laces adorned with precious ſtones i. The Medes, in 
fine, carried their niceneſs in dreſs ſo far as to tinge 


e Herod. I. 1. n. 98. Z $ee id. ibid. 
. © Sce Athen. I. x2. p. 512. ; Tertullian. de eultu femin. 1. 1. p. 182. 
f Xenoph. Cyrop. I. 8. p. 133. 3 Diod. I. a. p. 1191 Jaſtin. 1. 1. c. 1.1 41. 
c. 2. Strabo, I. 11. p. 29. 
4 Herod. I. 1. n. 111. Xenoph. Cyrop. |, 8. p. th | 
h Xenoph. l. 8. p. 127.3 Plut. de Fort. Alex. p. 329, 330. 
i Id. ibid. 
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their eyes and eyebrows, paint their faces, and mingle 
artificial with their natural hair x Such was the attire 
of the men. As to that of the women, we can ſay no- 
thing certain about it. Ancient writers give us no 


lights into this article. They only tell us, that in Media 


the ſex was remarkably beautiful l. aft 

The luxury of the table amongſt the Medes was 
equal to that of dreſs. In a feaſt which Aſtyages gave 
to Cyrus, there was the utmoſt profuſion, as well in 
the quality as the variety of cookery and diverſity of 
meats v. We ſee alſo, that theſe people employed the 
precaution of eſſaying the drink that was preſented to 


the king. The cupbearer, before he preſented the cup, 
poured ſome drops into the hollow of his left hand, and 


talted it. 8 | 
It would be curious enough to know, in what pre- 


cifely conſiſted the delicacy and magnificence of the 
Medes in reſpect to the luxury of the table. But I al- 
ready ſaid, that ancient writers have entered into no de- 


tail upon this article, I am of opinion, that no very 
high idea ſhould be formed of the talent of theſe peo- 
ple for the elegance and delicacy of good cheer. I 
judge ſo from the manner of eating in uſe at this day 
throughout all the eaſt. We know that the art of 
cookery is there in very narrow bounds; and I think, 
that in this reſpect it has been the ſame in all times, 


For, as I have more than once had occaſion to obſerve, 


cuſtoms have varied very little amongſt the orientals. 


However that may be, debauches at table were ex- . 


ceſſive amongſt the Medes. They got drunk at it very 
irequently. The monarchs were no more reſerved up- 


on this article than the loweſt of their ſubjects o. Hiſto- 
ry has preſerved one inſtance of their intemperance, 
too ſtriking to be paſſed over in filence, In the war 


* Xenoph. Cyrop: I. r..p. 8. This ſort of paint conſiſted in a dark colour, 
with which the ancients tinged their eyebrows and eyelids, to make their eyes 
appear larger and more lively. r ; | 

| Xenoph. Cyrop. I. 5. p. 50.; Anabas, I. 3. p. 130. | | 

m Xenoph. Cyrop. I. 1. p. $. A Xenoph, Cyrop. I. 1. p. 6. 

0 Xenoph, I. 1. p. 6. „ 
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which Cyaxares, the laſt of the Median kings, made a- 
gainſt the Babylonians, Cyrus, who had joined his arms 
to thole of that prince, finding a favourable occaſion of 


beating the enemy, ſet out at pight, at the head of all 


the cavalry. Cyaxares, on the contrary, paſſed that 
ſame night in a debauch, and carried it fo far as to get 
drunk with all his principal officers”, 

Muſic, amongſt the Medes, was called in to heighten 
the pleaſures of the table. They ſung and played free- 
ly upon inſtruments. The monarchs themſelves took 
part in this diverſion, and generally in all that could 
animate feſtal jollity a. Dancing alſo may be reckoned 
amongſt the pleaſures of the Medes; they gave into it 
with great ardour and tranſport”. 

Hunting was alſo one of the exerciſes which 3 
ed the ſovereigns of Media the moſt agreeably. In or- 


der to take this pleaſure with the more facility, they 
had even taken care to incloſe large parks, in which 


were kept lions, boars, leopards, and ſtags “. 

It is impoſſible to fay any thing certain of the man- 
ner in which the houſes of the Medes may have been 
built, We can only conjecture, that theſe people made 
a great part of the decorations of their edifices conſiſt 
in the diverſity of colours with which they painted them 
on the outſide, I think I may propoſe this conjecture 
from what Herodotus relates of the walls of Ecbatana. 
That city was incloſed with ſeven circuits of walls, dil- 
poſed in ſuch a a manner, as that, from without, the firſt 
did not intercept the view of the entablature of the ſe- 

cond, the ſecond of the third, and ſo on of the reſt. 
The battlements of the firſt wall were painted white, 
thoſe of the ſecond black, of the third purple, of the 
fourth blue, of the fifth orange; and of the two laſt 
circuits, the battlements of one was gilded with ſilver, 
the other with We t. From theſe facts 1 imagine, dn 


7 Xenph. crop. I. 4. p. 1. 
1 Xenoph. Cyrop. I. 1. p. 6. I. 4. p. 62 r Thid, I. 1. p. 6. 
1 Ibid I. 1. p. 7, 8, & 9. 0 L I, n. 98. | 
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the Medes were probably in uſe to paint the outſide of 
their houſes with different colours; a cuſtom which we 
know to, be practiſed at this day in ſeveral countries. 

As to the interior decoration of apartments amongſt 
theſe people, we can ſpeak of it but imperfe&ly. Only 


1 think we may affirm, that tapeſtry was in uſe amongſt 


the Medes. This ſort of furniture was in effect known 
to the Perſians“; and we know that the Perſians had 
borrowed from the Medes all that could contribute to 


luxury and magnificence * We may even ſay that ta- 


peſtry could not be merely a matter of luxury amongſt 
the Medes. Media is in general a pretty cold country, 
and for that reaſon the cuſtom of lining apartments 
with tapeſtry muſt have been both very. uſeful and very 
6— 88 uf 
At the court of Ecbatana ſhone particularly that 
pomp and magnificence of which ancient writers give 
us ſo high an idea. If their teſtimony is to be admit- 
ted, it was even from the Medes that moſt of the eaſtern 
nations had borrowed the ceremonial which was ob- 
ſerved at the courts of the ſovereigns o ft hat part of the 
world“. We may judge of the exterior pomp that ſur- 
rounded the perſon of the kings of Media, by that fu- 
perb cavalcade of which Cyrus thought fit to give 4 


ſpectacle to his newly-conquered ſubjects. The pre- 


parations of that feaſt were entirely ordered according 
to the cuſtoms of the Medes *. In fine, we fhall form 
a ſtill higher idea of the grandeur and ſumptuouſneſs 
which reigned at the court of the ſovereigns of Media, 
if we recollect the manner that the writers of antiquity 
ſpeak of the magnificence which ſhone at the court of 
the kings of Perſia; for, as 1 have already ſaid, the ce- 
remonial obſerved at the court of the kings of Perſia, 
was only an exact and faithful imitation of that of the 
kings of Media, 


u plut. in Themiſt. p. 226, 127.3 In Artax. p. 1026. ; Tertullian. de cultu 
femin. I. 1. p. 152. | 


* Strabo, I. 11. p. 797. : Xenoph. Cyrop. I. 8. p. X42. N | 
Strabo, I, 11. p. 797, & 798. 2 Xcnoph, Cyrop. I. 8. p. 126, &e. 
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It is alſo from the Medes that the Perſians had re. 
ceived that profound veneration which they felt for the 
perſons of their kings“. The reſpect which the Medes 


bore their ſovereign was ſuch, that they durſt not ſpit, 
nor even laugh in his preſence ®, His orders were al- 


The hiſtory of the Medes is not enough known for 
us to be able to ſpeak with any exactneſs of the cuſtoms 
which they obſerved in the ordinary courſe of civil life, 


ways ſpeedily and punctually executed. 


1 ſhall only remark in the manners of this people, one 


ſingularity, well worthy of notice. In certain cantons 
of Media, polygamy was not only permitted, it was 
even authoriſed by an expreſs law, which ardained 


every inhabitant to marry and maintain at leaſt ſeven 
wives. In other cantons it was preciſely the contrary. 


A woman was allowed to have many huſbands, and 

they looked with contempt on thoſe who had leſs than 

five ©. e TT 09 e 

As to the particular character of the Medes, we may 
aflirm it in general to have been very brave and very 
warlike, I have already ſaid, that they paſſed for the 
firſt peaple of Aſia who had introduced diſcipline into 
armies a. We know alſo, that the Medes had taught 
the Perſians the art of war, and particularly, to handle 
the bow and the javelin with dexterity *, 

I do not think, that the Medes ever made themſelves 
very remarkable for {kill in the ſciences. My authority 
for thinking ſo, is, that they are no where quoted in 
the number of nations amongſt whom the ſciences were 
anciently {een to flouriſh. Era rn 

As to arts and manufaQuures, it is to be preſumed, 
that whatever related to them was carefully ſought out 
dy the Medes. It cannot even be doubted, after what 


2 Strabo, 1. 11. p. 797. b Herod. I. 1. n. 99. 

c Strabo, 1. 11. p. 798. To this day in ſeveral cagtous of India women are 
permitted to have many huſbands. Voyage de Franc. Pyrard, p. 274. 3 Lett 
edif. t. 10. p. 22. | 


d Supra, book 5. e. 1. p. 164. © Strabo, 1. 11. p. 792. 
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we have ſeen of their ruling taſte for pomp and magni- 


ficence, luxury and effeminacy. 


I ſhould think as to the reit, that vain-glory and effe- 
minacy, vices which the Medes are fo often taxed with 
by all the writers of antiquity, did not begin to be in- 
troduced into that nation, and to corrupt its manners, 
till after the deſtruction of the empire of Aſſyria. Till 


that time, the Medes did not form a monarchy power- 
ful and opulent enough to abandon themſelves to luxury 


and pleaſures. Beſides, before this event they ſaw 
themſelves ſurrounded on all ſides with powerful and 
warlike enemies, (the Aſſyrians and Babylonians), who 
forced them to be vigilant and attentive, to avoid be- 
coming quickly their prey. The Medes in this poſition 
had too many meaſures to guard, and too many precau- 
tions to take, to allow them to abandon themſelves with 
exceſs to luxury and ſenſuality. But the monarchs of 
Media, by overturning the throne of Ninev*h, deliver- 
ed themſelves irom a dangerous neighbourhood, which 
however was neceſſary to render their ſubjects active 
and vigilant. In fine, the riches with which theſe princes 
and their troops glutted themſelves at the ſack of Nine- 
yeh, and, above all, the daily and habitual communica- 
tion with a ſoft and voluptuous people, ſuch as were 
then the Aſſyrians, corrupted their manners, and made 
them ſoon degenerate from thoſe of their anceſtors. 
What gave the finiſhing ſtroke to the Medes, was their 

union and incorporation with the Perſians under Cyrus. 
From that epacha, there is no more mention of the 


Medes in hiſtory. 


N 
Of the Egyptians. 


E the preceding volume, and even in this one, I have 
laid before my readers, under different articles, all 
that might concern the laws, arts, ſciences, manners 
ind cuſtoms of the Egyptians. But I deferred till now 


the 
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iF the reſuming all theſe different objects, and the bring- an 
„ ing them under one and the ſame point of view, to fu 
3 draw, in conſequence, one general and collective pic- 
5 ture of the character of the Egyptians, and to make ha 
„ known the particular genius of that nation. I take We 
4 this to be the place to preſent at one view, and under yy 
1 the ſame aſpect, all the different traits that antiquity NO 
; | may have furniſhed upon this object. I ſhall explain TAK 
1 then in few words, the idea I have been able to form tre 
1 of the Egyptians, and ſhall trace from facts the character ga 
4 of this people, ſo boaſted of in all ages. th: 
4 The Egyptians rendered themſelves famous in anti— net 
Þ quity by their laws, their arts, and their ſciences. In r 
3 effect, that nation becoming quickly civilized, made, in the 
5 conſequence, ſome early diſcoveries, and even a pretty to 
1 rapid progreſs in ſeveral branches of the arts and cer 
4 ſciences. This merit ſhould not be denied the Epyp- = 
q tians: but otherwiſe, I ſee nothing that can ſerve to 7 
4 _ diſtinguiſh them in a manner very advantageous; J even dio. 
l think myſelt authoriſed to refuſe them the greateſt part laz) 
. of the eulogies that have been always ſo liberally be- tort 
.# ſtowed upon them. © Is 1 eve 
+ The Egyptians did invent ſome arts and ſome ſciences, lube 
C but they never had the ingenuity to bring any of their to 
'F diſcoveries to perfection. I have expoſed their want of pert 
5 taſte, and J venture to ſay of talent, in architecture, in aſtre 
ſculpture, and in painting f. Their manner of practiſing mor 
phyſic was abſurd and ridiculous 8. The knowledge ſuffi 
they had of aſtronomy and geometry, was but very im- wud 
perfect. Their diſcoveries are far enough from enter- tan 
ing into any compariſon with thoſe which the Greeks mpc 
made afterwards in theſe two ſciences. In fine, the ſtror 
F.gyptians have had neither genius, ardour, nor talent favo 
tor commerce, or for the marine and art military. Li 
As to civil laws and political conſtitutions, the Egyp- = 
titans had indeed ſome very good ones; but otherwiſe * Se 
there reigned in their government a multitude of abuſes Ayes 
5 a Se 
. 


F Supra, book 2. c. 2. Ses pat. 2. Pak 2.0.3. t 7 
and 


— 
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and eſſential defects, authoriſed by the laws and by their 


fundamental principles of government u. 


As to the manners and cuſtoms of this people, we 
have ſeen to what a height indecency and debauchery 


were carried in their public feaſts and religious cere- 


monies i. The public cult which a nation fixes to ho- 


nour the Deity, bears the ſtamp of that nation's cha- 
racter; neither was the morality of the Egyptians ex- 
tremely pure; we may even athrm, that it offended a- 


gainſt the firſt rules of rectitude and probity. We ſee, 
that the Egyptians bore the higheſt blame of covetouſ- 
neſs, of ill faith, of cunning, and of roguery x. 

It appears to me to reſult from all theſe facts, that 
the Egyptians were a people induſtrious enough, but as 
to the reſt, without taſte, without genius, without diſ- 
cernment. A people who had only ideas of grandeur 


ill underſtood, and whoſe progreſs in all the different 
parts of human knowledge never roſe beyond a flat me- 
diocrity. Knaviſh into the bargain, and crafty, ſoft, 


lazy, cowardly, and ſubmiſſive; and who having per- 
formed ſome exploits to boaſt of in diſtant times, were 
ever after ſubjected by whoever would undertake to 
ſubdue them. A people, again, vain and fooliſh enough 
to deſpiſe other nations without knowing them !. Su- 
perſtitious to exceſs n, ſingularly addicted to judicial 
aſtrology , extr avagantly beſotted with an abſurd and 

monſtrous theology. Does not this repreſentation 
ſufficiently authoriſe us to ſay, that all that ſcience, that 
wiidom, and that philoſophy, ſo boaſted of in the Egyp- 


tian prieſts, was but impoſture and juggling, capable of 


impoſing only on people ſo little enlightened, or ſo 
ſtrongly prejudiced, as were anciently the Greeks in 
favour of the Egyptians *? 


Let us remark eee that even admitting the 


h Supra, LS 1. c. 4. p17, &c i See part 1. book 6. c. "9 SEL 
k See Plato de rep. J. 4. P. 642. 5 leg. |. 5. p. 852. 3 Stepha N. Byſant. voce 
AiyvalÞ», p. 38. 3 Suidas, voce Aventis, t. I. p. 643. 


| See Hetod. I. 2. v. 41. m See part. 1. book 6. c. 2. | 
n See Herod. L 2. n. 82.; Diod. L 1. p. 91, & 92-5 Cicero de divinat. I. t. 
3 Þlut, conviv. ſap. p. 149. A, 0 See part r. book 6. C 2. 


. See acta philofoph, t. 1. p. 230, Kc. 634, &c.; Conringius de hermet. med. 
„ C, 1% 3 Scherlone amuwnitat. litter. e. 7. P. 190. 


teſtimony 
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teſtimony of the ancients, the eulogies they have been 
pleaſed to pour upon Egypt, reſpect only her laws, her 
lice, her arts, and her mathematical knowledge; but 
fall not at all upon thoſe productions which belong pro- 
perly to genius and taſte. Neither Greece nor Rome 
have ever praiſed the eloquence, the poetry, the muſic, 
the architecture, the ſculpture, the painting of the 
Egyptians. 1 ſhall fay as much of what concerns an ob- 
ject much more eſſential, medicine. We ſee, that nei- 
ther the Romans nor the Greeks ever vaunted of the 
knowledge of theſe people in navigation, commerce, or 
the art military. I fee nothing then but the philoſophi- 
cal and moral ideas of the Egyptians, which antiquity 
ſeems to have held in ſome eſteem; but beyond that, I 
think I have good grounds for maintaining, that the 
Egvptians had but very confuſed notions, and very im- 
perfect ideas of all the other objects of human know- 
leqdge. I ſhould be greatly tempted to compare this na- 
tion with the Chineſe, I think a good deal of reſem- 
blance and conformity is to be perceived between one 
FY people and the other ® e 
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Of the Grecians. 
N that infinite number of different people which an- 


ciently inhabited Greece, I ice only two, the Lace- 
dæmonians and the Athenians, whoſe manners and cu- 


Tx ſtoms deſerve a particular attention. The others offer no 
1 facts ſufficiently ſtriking, nor any varieties important 
1 enough, to engage us to dwell upon them. With very 
Wl Ittle difference, we may judge of the inclinations and 
1 cuſtoms of all the Greeks, by the manners and by the 
11 way of living of the Lacedæmonians and Athenians. In 
Ft the picture which I am about to preſent, 1 ſhall uſe the 
4 ſame method as I have already done in other articles; 
| * To make an cſtimate of the arts, ſciences, laws, police, and morals of the 

by Chineſe, ſee Anſon's voyage, book 3. c. 10. : | 


that 
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that is, I ſhall ſpeak of them very ſummarily. Longer 
details would be uſeleſs, and would only multiply repeti- 
tions. That matter has been ſufficiently treated of in 
; many works, which are in the hands ot all the world. 


VVV 


Of the Lacedæmonians. 
e ＋ HERE are very few nations amongſt whom the 
legiſlature has attended to the regulation of man- 
1 ners and of the ordinary cuſtoms of civil life, by poſi- 
* tive laws. The Lacedzmonians are to be placed in the 
[ ſmall number of people, who have had a code for their 
e manners and their cuſtoms. The ordinances of Ly- 
I- curgus take in equally the general police of Sparta, and 
* the actions of its inhabitants in private life. We are ſo 
* well inſtructed in the auſterity and rigidity of the diſ- 
2s cipline to which the Spartans were bound up, that I do 
not think it neceſſary to inſiſt upon it. It is ſufficient to 
_ tay, that the moſt indifferent actions were not free at 
Sparta, nobody had power to regulate his life by his 
own will, every thing to the lighteſt ſteps was ſubject- 
ed to one common and uniform rule ?. 

A Spartan was not permitted, for example, to marry 
when he thought proper, to ſee his wife when he choſe, 
nor to abide with her as long as he would wiſh a. Nei- 
ther was he at liberty to dreſs for himſelf the kind of 
food he liked, nor to eat in private. Every inhabitant 

Was obliged to take his repaſt in the public hails, and 
to content himſelf with what was there ſerved up. The 
tables were each of about fifteen covers. They eat their 
leparate meſſes, ſeated without regard to eaſe, 
The kings of Sparta themſelves were obliged to this 


* 


reer 


'Þ See Xenoph. de republ. Laced. p. 3ys ; Plut in Lycurg. p. 54. 
Kenoph. p. 393.3; Plut. in Lycurg. p. 48. 8 
7 Athen. I. 4. p. 14 .; Serv. ad ZEncid. l. 7. v. 176. 
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kind of life. Agis having returned from gaining a 
great victory over the Athenians, thought he might ſup 
at home with his wife. He ſent in conſequence for his 


commons. The Polemarchs refuſed it him, and he was 


obliged to go eat at the public table.. | 
Neither ſenſuality nor gluttony found there their gra- 


| tifications. The meats they ſerved were neither choice 
nor nicely cooked. They conſiſted of bread and wine, 
| cheeſe, dried figs, and ſome morſels of fleſh meat 


coarſely dreſſed :; and even of them they preſented to 
the gueſts only the quantity abſolutely neceflary for the 


neceſſities and for the ſupport of life *. To appear too 


fat and too well fed, was not allowed at Lacedæmon. 
A Spartan who was found in over good caſe, was fe- 
verely puniſhed and corrected of it *, After having eat 
and drunk very ſoberly, they returned home in the 
dark, for it was expreſsly forbid to be lighted home at 
Sparte eee eee 

The Spartans maintained the fame limitations and 
the ſame coarſeneſs in their dreſs as at their tables. Win- 
ter and ſummer they wore the ſame kind of clothing, 


which was very ſhort and very ſimply made up z. They 
did not ſhave, but, on the contrary, affected to wear 


very long and buſhy beards *. Their greateſt finery 
conſiſted in the beauty of their hair. The Spartans 
wore it very long, and took extremely great care of it“. 
Their manner of dreſſing it was to divide it equally on 
each ſide of the head ® The Spartans were otherwiſe 
very dirty and ſlovenly about their perſons, being al- 


lian. var. hiſt. I. 2. c. 34.; Plut. in Lycurg. p. 45, 46. 
t Plut. ibid. p. 46. . oy 1 | SS 
The moſt exquiſite of all theſe diſhes was a kind of pottage known in antiquity 
by the name of Black broth, We cannot, at this day, define exactly what this 
ſort of ragout was. But to judge of it by what ancient authors ſay, the black 
broth of the Spartans muſt have been but a ſorry kind of food. See Cicer. Tul- 
culan. I. 5. n. 34.; Plut. in I. ycurg. p. 146. „„ | 
u Plut. p. 45, 46. | 
x F lian. var. hiſt. I. 14. c. 7. ene 
2 Thucyd. I. 1. p. 7.; Plut. t. 2. p. 237.3 Xenoph. p. 394, & 39. 
a Plut. t. 2. p. 232. E. Sce Meurſ. miſcell. Lac. l. 1. c. 16. 
; b Herod. I. 7. n. 208. ; Strabo, 1. 6. p. 426.; Plut. in Lycurg. p. 53-3 Paul. 
e. 3. ; Ef | I 
© Plut. in Lycurg. p. 33. 
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lowed to bathe and perfume themſelves only on certain 
days preſcribed. However, they were obliged to keep 


their clothes unrent and in good condition; for they did 


not fail to puniſh thoſe who appeared not to take care 
enough of them%  ' „5 


The Spartans were neither more free nor more nice 


in their houſes and furniture, than in their board and 


dreſs. We may judge of it by an ordinance which Ly- 


curgus had made on that article. It bore, that the 


ceilings of houſes ſhould be made with an axe, and the 
doors by a ſaw, without the aid of any other tool“. 
Such houſes as the legiſlator intended, exempted the 
inhabitants of Sparta from luxury and expence. In 
effect, as Plutarch judiciouſly obſerves, there is no man 


fo fooliſh as to carry into houſes ſo coarſely built as 


thoſe I ſpeak of, cither ſtately beds, purple coverlets and 


tapeſtry, veſſels of gold and ſilver, or, in a word, any 


kind of magnificencef. e 

The pleaſures and amuſements of the Spartans were 
anſwerable to all this. Their diverſions were the moſt 
ſerious and of the leaſt variety. The Spartans knew 
no amuſements but hunting and the different exerciſes 


of the body; and under this nameI comprehend dancing, 


which was, properly ſpeaking, amongſt theſe people only 
a kind of military exerciſe*, The Spartans had alſo a 


kind of muſic; but very ſimple, not to ſay very rude. 
Beſides, all that can properly be called pleaſures and 
amuſements were baniſhed Sparta i. They would not 


even permit theatrical repreſentations x, which were the 


delight of all the other cities of Greece. 
Ihe private and particular occupations of the Spar- 
tans were, if poſſible, more limited and more reſtrained 


than were their pleaſures and amuſements. The citizens 


d Plut. t. 2. p. 50,229, 239.3 Xenoph. p. 393.; lian. var. hift. I. 14. c. 9. 

© Plut. in Lycurg. p. 47. f Ibid, 

E Plut. p. 54-3 Xenoph. p. 395. — , = 

h Plut. p. 54-3 Ariſt. de rep. I. 8. c. 5. ; Quintilian. inſtit. 1, 1. c. 10.; 
Flian. I. 12. c. 50. ID 

i Plato de leg. I. 1. p. 975. F. 

K Plut. inſtit. Lac. p. 239. 
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] of Sparta, could know neither domeſtic economy, nor ne 
j buſineſs, nor law-ſuits, as all their goods were in {le 
i common, and as beſides they never meddled with com- fo 
4 merce, every kind of traffic being expreſsly forbid co 
'F them!, This is not all; they could exercife - no me- pa 
. chanic art, not even cultivate their lands. This en 
© care was left entirely to flaves ®. As to the ſciences de 
X .and belles letters, we know that they never were held wl 
5 in honour amongſt the Spartans. Theſe people learn- co 
ed nothing but what was abfolutely neceſſary to be ob 
known for the neceſſities of civil life s. We may there. — 
fore affirm, that the Spartans, according to the inten- It 
Fl tion of Lycurgus, were extremly idle the ' greateſt part co 
1 of their lives. Accordingly, we ſee that they paſſed an 
1 their time in diſcourſe, and converſing in the common ou 
ki halls, where they aſſembled every day on that accounts; ver 
Th and even the ſubject of their converſations was limited pg 
11 and regulated by the laws. They could only treat of toc 
8 certain matters v. Such was the life of the Lacedæmo- It! 
1 nians, which gave room for this bon mot ſo famous in let 
Fi antiquity. They boaſted to Alcibiades, the contempt oth 
1 which the Lacedæmonians ſhewed for death. I do the 
| „ not wonder at it,“ faid he; © it is the only means they He 
1% have of freeing themſelves of that perpetual irkfome: bar 
Fu * neſs and conſtraint which is cauſed by the life they are bea 
vs * obliged to lead ?.”” The Spartans were condemned to 2 
FR that ſad and auſtere life from the inſtant of their birth. libe 
| 5 For fathers and mothers were not intruſted with the The. 
#4 education of their children. They were obliged to place the 
1 them as ſoon as born in the hands of a certain number yea 
FI of perſons appointed to the care of their bringing up. of! 
LY All the children of Sparta were, in conſequenee, fed, 
Ft _ clothed, and lodged, in a word, brought up in a unr 8 
| torm manner. Nothing, moreover, could be more 5 
q hard and rigid than the education they received. They "i 
| and righd than Bir edveation they received.” TIRE ont 
3 | | | Spart. 
4 5 1 See ſupra, book 4. chap. 3. p. 159. | | them 
K | m Plut. in Lycurg. p. 54. ; Elan. var. hiſt. I. 13. c. 19. | all wh 
+ a Plut. in Lycurg. p. 50. 9 0 Ibid. p. 44, & 8. des in 
£8 p Sec Plut. ibid. p. 46, 51, 55. nes 18 
þ 4 Flian, var hiſt, I. 13. c. 38,+ See alſo Athen. I. 4. c. 6, p. 138. = 
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never allowed them more than one very flight and very 
ſlender meal, ſcarce ſufficient toſupportthem. They were 


forced to go continually without ſhoes and ſtockings, 
covered in all ſeaſons with a ſimple cloak. For the moſt 


part, they were even forced to perform their exerciſes 


entirely naked. They were beſides very ill lodged, and 
deprived of every kind of amuſement and recreation, 


which is cuſtomary' to allow youth. In ſchool they 


continually propoſed grave queſtions, which they were 
obliged to anſwer juſtly and quickly. If not, they might 
expect to be puniſhed grievouſly, and without mercy. 
It is thus that children at Sparta were held in perpetual 


confinement and conſtraint, without being able to find 
any place where they might be a ſingle moment with- 


out ſomebody after them to check and to chaſtiſe ſe- 
verely even the lighteſt faults". _ I 

The pedantic rigour of the Spartan diſcipline had but 
too much influence on the manners of the inhabitants. 
It had made them contract a harth and ſevere character, 
let us even ſay a fierce and cruel one. I need bring no 


other proof of it than the behaviour of the Spartans to 


their ſlaves, ſo well known in antiquity by the name of 


Helots *. They treated them with more hardneſs and 
barbarity than a civilized nation would treat brute 


beaſts f. 


Their maſters were expreſsly forbid to give them their 
liberty, or to ſell them out of the territory of Laconiat. 
The Spartans carried their cruelty ſo far, as to oblige 


the Helots to receive a certain number of laſhes every 


year, without having deſerved them, only with a view 


of keeping them in mind of their obedience. If any one 


r Xenoph. de rep, Laced. p. 3937 394, 395 3 Plut. in Lyeurg. p. 46, 50, fr.; 
Cicero, Tuſcul. I. 2. n. 14. | ERS 
* The origin of the name Helots was probably this. Helos was an ancient city 


of Laconia, which, under ſome pretence, the Spartans attacked, and, on their be- 
coming maſters of it, they reduced all the inhabitants of it to ſlavery. The 


Spartans, in proceſs of time, by new conqueſts making new ſlaves, they called 
them all Helzts. Tnus this particular name became a general denomination for 


all wha were afterwards reduced to ſlavery amongſt the Spartans. Sce Acad. 
des inſeript. t. 23. m. p. 281. 


See Plut. in Lycurg. p. $7.3 Athen. I. 6. Pp. 222. A. I. 14. P. 657, 
* Acad, des inſctipt. t. 23. M. p. 275. 
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of theſe unhappy flaves ſeemed, by his advantageous 
mien, or the beauty of his ſhape, to riſe above the con- 
dition he was born in, they put. him to death; and his 
maſter was fined, in order that he might take care, that, 
by his ill treatment of the reſt of his ſlaves, none of 
them might thereafter offend the eyes of the Spartans 
by their exterior qualities. A cap and a coat of dogs 
ſkin was all the clothing of the Helots. They could 


puniſh them for the ſmalleſt fault; and however inhu- 


mane was the treatment they met with, theſe unhappy 


ſlaves had no power to reclaim the authority of the 
laws. Such was the exceſs of their miſery, that they 


were at the ſame time the ſlaves of the public and of 
private people. They were lent in common. In fine, 
for the height of contumely and abaſement, the Helots 
were often forced to drink to intoxication, and in that 


condition were expoſed to the eyes of the young peo- 


ple, in order to inſpire them with horror for a vice 
which ſo much degrades human nature. 13 0 


The Spartans even often joined perfidy to cruelty to 


deſtroy theſe unhappy victims, when their number in- 
creaſing too much gave cauſe to fear their undertaking 


ſome enterpriſe. Hiſtory informs us, for example, that, 
on a certain occaſion, the Lacedæmonians, anxious a- 


bout the number of Helots which were diſperſed 
throughout the ſtate, and ſeeking to get rid of them 
without riſk, pretended to give freedom to many of 
them, in order, as they ſaid, to incorporate them after- 
wards in the troops. Under this pretext, they gave 
out, that the moſt robuſt and moſt valiant of the Helots 
had only to preſent themſelves to be inrolled. On this 
news, a multitude aſſembled full of courage and of 
cood-will. Amongſt thoſe who offered themſelves, 
they picked out two thouſand whom they regarded as 
the moſt capable of any great enterpriſe. 'They crown- 
ed them on the ſpot with flowers, and led them in great 
pomp into the temples of Sparta; but ſoon after theſe 
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two thouſand Helots diſappeared, without its ever being 
known what became of them », 


On another occaſion, ſome Helots, condemned to 


death for we know not what crime, took refuge at 


Tænaros, a promontory of Laconia, where Neptune 
had a temple greatly revered. The ephori were not 


afraid to drag them thence, and lead them to execu- 
tion. That action has appeared ſhocking even to pro- 


fane authors. They all looked upon the earthquake 


which then happened, the moſt horrible that had been 


heard of, as the effect of the reſentment of Neptune 4 


gainſt the Spartans, who had dared to violate the em 


of Tænaros x. 


What ſhall we ſay, in fine, of that abominable inſti- 
tution, . in ancient authors under the name of 


the ambuſcade? Here is their account of it. From time 
to time, thoſe who were appointed to govern the youth 


of Sparta, choſe out amongſt their pupils ſome of thoſe 
who appeared the boldeſt and moſt prudent. They 
armed them with poniards, and gave them neceſſary 
victuals for a certain number of days. In this plight, 
they ſent theſe young people to beat the fields each on 
his own ſide. Theſe ſcouts, thus diſperſed, had orders 
to hide themſelves in the day-time, in covered places or 
caverns. As ſoon as night came, they quitted their 
ambuſcades, and took the high roads, where they 
ſlaughtered all the Helots they met; a cruelty by ſo 
much the more eaſy to commit, as the wretches they 
attacked were not allowed to carry arms. Sometimes 
even theſe aſſaſſins marched in plain day-light, and kil- 
led ſuch of the Helots as appeared the ſtrongeſt and 
molt robuſt ! | * 
Ihe cruelty and treachery which the Lacedamnians 
uſed towards their ſlaves, was allo very familiar to them 
towards all whom they thought it their intereſt to op- 


'i Thueydid. I. 4. n. 80. p. 285.; Diod. 1. 12. p. 525. : Plut. in a Lyeurg. p. 
56. 


* Acad, des inſcript. loco cit. p. 25. | 
Y Plut. in Lycurg. p. 36. See alſo Athen. I. 14. p. 657. 


preis, 1 have cited a very ſtriking example of it in the 


preceding 
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preceding book *. But it may not be improper to pro- 
duce ſome others. 8; Ott 

Alcibiades, whoſe courage and capacity were known 
to the Lacedzmonians, had been obliged to go ſeek an 
aſylum with the younger Cyrus, brother of Artaxerxes, 
King of Perſia, He was not long there without pene- 
trating the ſecret deſigns of this prince, and diſcovering 


the object of the preparations he ſaw him make. Taken 


up with the means of raiſing his oppreſſed country, Al- 
cibiades thought he ſhould infallibly ſucceed, if he could 


inform Artaxerxes of the projects which Cyrus plotted 
againſt him. In effect, a diſcovery of that importance 


could not have failed to conciliate the favour of the 
monarch, and he would have undoubtedly obtained the 
ſuccours he had need of for the re-eſtabliſhment of the 
affairs of Athens. Full of theſe ideas, Alcibiades took 


the road to Perſia. But the Lacedzmonians advertiſed 


of the motives of his journey, and convinced that their 
affairs were ruined without reſource if they did not find 
means of getting rid of Alcibiades, they employed for 
that end the blackeſt of all villanies. This great man 


was then in the government of Pharnabazus. The 


Lacedzmonians wrote to that ſatrap, to engage him to 
dehver to them, at any price whatſoever, an enemy ſo 


formidable. Pharnabazus, gained over by their offers 
and their promiſes, ſerved them to their wiſh, and 


cauſed Alcibiades to be affaflinated *. | 
'The manner in which the Lacedzmonians uſed the 


advantages they had obtained over the Athenians in the 


Peloponneſian war, were alone ſufficient to cover them 
for ever with infamy and diſgrace. In that city, ſo dear 
to all Greece, they exerciſed the moſt horrible cruelty. 


They put to death, fays Xenophon, more perſons in 
eight months of peace than the enemies had killed in 
thirty years of war d. All that then remained at Athens 


2 Chap. 2. p. 177. Sec alſo lian. var. hiſt, I. 6. chap. 7. 


3 Corncl. Nepos, in A lc:bi:d. n. 9. &c.; Diod. I. 14. p. 647-3 Pplut. in Al- 


of 


cibiad. p. 213. ; Juſtin, I. 5. c. 8. 
b Xenoph. de reb. geit. Giæc. I. 2. p. 278. 
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of perſons of any diſtinction, left it to ſeek ſome where 


an aſylum where they might live in ſafety The Lace- 
dæmonians had the inhumanity to endeavour to de- 


prive theſe unhappy fugitives of that laſt reſort. They 
forbade by a public edict the cities of Greece to give 
them ſhelter, commanded that they ſhould deliver them 


to the thirty tyrants who then ravaged Athens, and 


condemned to a fine whoſoever ſhould oppoſe the exe- 
cution of this cruel edict . rp oro orb 1 — 
Ihe conduct which the Lacedæmonians, nearly 
about the ſame time, obſerved with regard to Syracuſe, 
proves ſtill better with that ſpirit wifac people was ani- 
_ mated, and what were the fundamentals of their policy. 


The Syracufans were then diſputing their liberty againſt 
Dionyſus the tyrant, and had juſt received a conſider- 


able check. In theſe circumſtances, the Lacedæmonians 
deputed one of their citizens to Syracuſe, in appearance 


to teſtify the part they took in the misfortune of that 


town, and to offer ſuccours; but in reality to ſtrengthen 
Dionyſius in the reſolution of maintaining himſelf, and 
bringing his enterpriſe to an iſſue, hoping that this 
prince once become powerful would be of great uſe to 
them for the future 4. In fine, Herodotus ſays plainly, 
ſpeaking of the Lacedzmonians, that thoſe who knew 
the genius of that people, knew well that their actions 
commonly contradicted their words, and that they could 
in no manner be truſted ©. What ideas muſt ſuch traits 


as theſe give us of the character of the Lacedzmonians? 


I paſs over in filence a reproach that might be made 
them on ſtill better grounds for their barbarity to their 
children, Every year a feaſt was celebrated in honour 


of Diana, and then all the children of Sparta were 
whipped till the blood ran down upon the altars of that 


inhuman goddeſs. What brutality! thus to lacerate 


the bodies of theſe innocent victims, under pretence of 


accuſtoming them to ſupport pain without impatience? 


e Diod. 1; 14. p. 64r, &c, ; Juſtin. I. 5. e. 9.; Plut. in Lyſandr. p. 448. 
1 Diod. 1. 14. P. 646. 3 . L. 9. n. 53. 
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They carried it to fuch exceſs, that ſome were often 
ſeen to expire in that cruel ceremony. It was perform- 
ed in preſence of al the city, under the eye of fathers 
and mothers, who beholding their children all covered 
with blood-ſores, and ready to give up the ghoſt, ex- 
horted them to endure the number of laſhes that were 
to be inflicted, without ſending forth a/ cry, or giving 


the leaſt ſign of pain. What name ſhall we give'to this 


- pretended fortitude ? 5 SEW en 
What, morcover, ſhall we think of that obſtinate and 
exaſperated animoſity with which the youth of Sparta 


fought with each other on certain days of the year? 
They divided themſelves into two bands, which repair. 


ed by different roads to a certain place before agreed 


upon, The fignal given, theſe young people fell upon 


_ each other tooth and nail, hand and foot, kicking, cuf- 
fing, and biting with all their force, and even tearing 
out each other's eyes. You ſee them,” ſays Pauſanias, 


<« fight it deſperately, ſometimes one againſt one, ſome- 


times by little bands, ſometimes, in fine, all together, 


„ each troop making the utmoſt efforts to drive back 


% the other, and overthrow it in the water which ſur- 
« rounded the field of battle 8.“ Cal 

Again, what ſhall we ſay of that more than inhuman 
courage, with which, at Sparta, a mother received the 
news of the death of her children flain in battle? That 
loſs not only extorted no fear, but it even cauſed a cer- 
tain joy and ſatisfaction, which ſhe haſtened to ſhew in 
public, Theſe fame women, however, teſtified the 


greateſt dejection and moſt abject puſillanimity, when 
they ſaw Epaminondas, after winning the battle of 


Leuctra, march ſtraight to Sparta, They ran up and 
down all in deſpair, filling the air with lamentable cries, 
and cauſed more diſorder and confuſion than the ene- 


mies themſelves i. What was then become of that fe- 
rocious courage, and that barbarous oſtentation, with 


which the Spartan women delighted to inſult nature on 


f Cicero, 'Tuſcul. I. 2. n. 14.; Nichol. Damaſcen. in excerpt. Valeſ. p. 522. 
Plut. in Lycurg. p. 31.; Pauſ. I. 3. c. 16. | 
G6 E. 3. e. 14. n Plut. in Ageſil. p. 612.; lian. var. hiſt. I. 12. c. 19. 

i Xenoph. de reb. geſt, Gr. I. 6. p. 370.; Plat, in Ageſil. p. 61 3. C. 50 | h 
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of the loſs of their children? f 
I cannot alſo omit taking notice of that examination 


which they made, at Sparta, into the conſtitutions of 
new-born children. As ſoon as a boy was born, he 


was carried into a certain place where he was viſited by 
the elders of each tribe. If he appeard to them to be 


delicate, weak, in a word, of a conſtitution which did 
not promiſe, in appearance, firm and vigorous health, 
they condemned him to periſh without pity, and he was 


thrown directx into a quagmire ſituated at the foot of 
the mountain Taygeta . 

What has been laid is, I think, ſufficient to prove, 
that on all occaſions the Spartans ſeem to have been 
bent to ſtifle the voice of nature and the cries of huma- 


nity, often even in contradiction to all reaſon and pru- 
dence. In effect, we are taught by experience, that 
many children whom it was thought impoſſible to rear 
for ſome days after their birth, bave enjoyed, as they 


grew up, the firmeſt and moſt robuſt ſtate of health. 
Without going from Sparta, we have a convincing 


proof of this in the perſon of Ageſilaus. 1 55 prince, 


who was born lame, and came into the woMd with a 


complexion ſo feeble and ſo delicate in appearance, 
that they had no hopes of being able to rear him; Age- 
filaus notwithſtanding lived four-ſcore and four years; 


and in the courſe of that career, what ſervices did he 
not render his country.? 


The auſterity, and, if I dare call i ſo, the Saks 


of the laws of Lycurgus, might make us believe that 
chaſtity was one of the principal virtues which he had 
taken care to inculcate into his people; but in this re- 


ſpeQ. we ſhould be greatly miſtaken. How aſtoniſhing 


is it to ſee, that this famous legiſlator had not ſo much 


as thought of making public decency and decorum re- 
ſpectable? To what a degree muſt not the uſe of public 
baths, common to men and women, have been deſtruc- 


© Plut, loco cit. p. 49. 1 See Plut. in Agelil. 
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tive of all modeſty, baſhfulneſs, and decency of behavi. 
our”? And then thoſe plays where young perſons of 
both ſexes fought naked againſt each other, and danced 
promiſcuouſly in the ſame condition n? What conſe- 
quences had not all this on the manners of the Spartan 
women? They were vitious and diflolute to ſuch a 
height, that the ancients have reproached the Spartans 
as ſhamefully diftinguiſhed by their debauchery from 
all the other people of Greece *; debauchery, moreover, 
authoriſed by the very laws of Lycurgus. This legiſla- 
tor ſcems to have ſtudied to find means of aboliſhing 
all the ideas which ſhould be entertained of conjugal 
fidelity. ol . 

An old man, for example, who had a young and 
handſome wite, might, without offending decency or 
the laws, offer her to a well-made and robuſt young 
man. And this old man was allowed to own and bring up 
as his own, the child that ſprung from that adultery. This 
was not all, A luſty, well-ſhaped young fellow that 
ſaw another have a handſome and agreeable wife, might 
demand the huſband's permiſſion to have dealings with 
her, under the pretext of giving the ſtate children, wha 
ſhould be*well made and of good conſtitution; and a 
huſband was not at liberty to reject ſuch a demands. 


In a word, the Lacedæmonians mutually lent their 


wives with the utmoſt eaſe, and without the ſmalleſt de- 
licacy a. Their hiſtory furniſhes an event on this ſub- 
je& which 1 think ſingular in its kind. 


In the war which the Lacedæmonians declared againſt. 


the Meſſenians, they bound themſelves by the moſt ter- 
rible oaths, not to return to Sparta till they were re- 
venged for the injury they had received. That war 
drew into length, and the Spartans had already been 


m Acad. des inſeript. t. 1. H. p. 102. n Plut. p. 47, & 48. 
© Ariſt. de rep. l 2 c. 9. p. 328. Euripides gives the Spartan women the 


epithet of Arge, viras cupidiſſime appetentes, Androm. v. 50 5. Theodoret 


reproaches them with having “ been ſubjeft to ſatisfy their conſtitution with 
'« whomſoever they thought good.” De curand. Grzc. affection. ſect. 10. p. 
830. 3 TU | | 

D Xenop. de rep. Lac. p. 393-3 Plut. in Lycurg. p. 49.; in Numa, p. 76. 

3 Ticol, Damaſcen. in exerpt. Valtſ p. 822. 
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ten years before Meſſene, without being any thing far- 
ther forward. They began then to apprehend that a long- 
er abſence would inſenſibly unpeople their city. To ob- 
viate this inconvenience, they took the ſtrange reſolu- 


tion of ſending back to Sparta, all thoſe who had joined 
the army ſince their taking the above-mentioned oath, 


and to abandon to, them the wives of the other Spar- 
tans who were bound to remain before Meflene “. 
Thoſe who ſprung from that illegitimate commerce, 


were called Parthenians ; a name expreſſive of the origin 
and cauſe of their birth, _ 
The known indecency of dreſs of the Spartan wo- 


men, was a natural conſequence of the bad education 


they received, and of the little care that was taken to 
inſpire them with thoſe ſentiments of modeſty and re- 


ſerve ſo becoming in the ſex. Their robes were made 
in ſuch a manner that they could not move a ſtep with- 
out diſcovering their legs, and even their thighs ©; 


an immodeſty exclaimed 33 by all writers of anti- 
quity t. Ariſtotle wiſely obſerves, that the little regard 
they had at Sparta for baſhfulneſs and decorum, was 


the ſource of all the diſorders that reigned in that city . 
In the Andromache of Euripides, Peleus reproaches 
Menelaus with being the cauſe of the diſſolute conduct 
of Helen by the bad education he had given her *. 


Theſe women however, ſuch as ey were, governed | 


* Juſtin. I. 3. e. 4. ſays very heloly: £4 it was on the complaint of their 
wives who by no means agreed with ſo long a widowhood, that the Spartans took 
the reſolution I ſpeak of. See alſo Strabo, I. 6. p. 427, & 428. 

7 Juſtin, 1. 3. e. 4-3 Diod. J. 15. p. 54. ; Strabo, J. 6. p. 427, & 428.; Servius 
ad Aneid. I. 3. v. 551. 

{ Virg. Mneid. |. 1. v. 315, 320.3 plut. p 76, NY 


t See blut. in Numa, p. 76, & 77.; Clem. Alex. Pædag. 1 238. Pol- 
lux. 1. J. c. 13. ſegm. 35. 15 


u De rep. I. 1. c. 9. p. 328. 


* Act. 3. ſcen. 2. verſ. 5953, &c. We might conclude from this fact, that the 5 
Morde of the women of Sparta was as old as the moſt ancient ages of Greece: 


and I am much inciined to believe it. Perhaps alſo Euripides makes Peleus 
ſpeak on that occalion only relatively to the indecercy which reigned in the 
manners of the Spartans when that tragedy was compoſed, However that may 
be, Ly curgus is extremely blameable for not having remedied that diſorder, and 
tor having, on the contr? TY, authorifed it by his laws. 
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the minds of their huſbands with the moſt abfolute do- 
minion. They not only ruled in their own houſes, but 
alſo the whole ſtate. The Spartans communicated to 
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their wives the cloſeſt and moſt important ſecrets of 


the ſtate. Phey even did it with leſs reſerve than thoſe 
would converſe with their huſbands on their private and 
domeſtic affairs ?. Accordingly Ariſtotle aflerts, that 
it was never poſlible to reform and r te the man- 
ners of the Spartan women, becauſe of he too: great 


aſcendant they had acquired over their huſbarids * an 
aſcendant the more aſtoniſhing, as the Spartans, like all 


the Greeks, appear to have been ſingularly addicted to 


that abominable — as unnatural as oppoſite to the 
Yet the ſex at Sparta was in 


mere light of nature “. 
Hunt very beautiful d. 
Loet us ſum up, from all we have ſaid, the general 


and ruling charaQer of the Lacedzmonians. "Theſe 
were, without contradiction, the braveſt, the moſt war- 


Uke, the beſt ſkilled in the art military, the moſt politic, 
the firmeſt in their maxims, and molt conſtant in their 


_ defigns, of all the people of Greece: but at the ſame 
time they were an imperious and auſtere people, de- 
ceitful, intractable, haughty, cruel, and perfidious; ca- 


pable, in a word, of ſacrificing every thing to ambition 
and to intereſt, and holding in contempt the fine arts 


and the ſciences. Accordingly Lycurgus appears to 


have been ſolely occupied with the care of ſtrengthen- 


ing their bodies, and to have entirely neglected the 
forming of their hearts, and cultivation of their minds. 
Let us not therefore wonder that the character of the 
Lacedæmonians, naturally rugged and auſtere, often 


degenerated into ferocity; a vice which ſprung from 


their education, and which alienated the good - will of 
all their allies. A people who paſſed their whole lives 
in correcking or being corrected ** others e, in giving 


1 Ari. de rep. L306; 4 ; Plut. in Lycurg. p-. 47, 56. in Numa, p. 77. 
In Agid. & Cleom. p. 798. 

2 See Plut. in Lycurg. p. 50, & 51. ; Xenoph. de rep. Laced. p. 395. 

A Id. ibid. d Athen. I. 13. p. 566. 
t See Xenoph. de rep. Laced. p. 394, 395, & 396.; Plut. in Lycurg. p. 46. 
2 55.3 Meurſ. milcella n. Lac, I. a. c. 3. 
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grave precepts, or receiving them from rigid cenſors, 


who always mingled auſterity with their leflons; ſuch a 


people, I fay, could never contract a .mild and humane 
behaviour, or render their private "converſation agree- 
able. In a word, the Spartans ſeem to have been ob- 


ſtinately blind to the moſt valuable endowments of hu- 


man nature d. Such were the manners, ſuch the genius 
of a people admired by all antiquity, and propoſed by 
profane authors as a model of wiſdom and virtue. 

Sparta, moreover, offers a very ſtriking example of 
the facility with which men run always into extremes. 
When, by the victories of Lyſander, the uſe of gold 


and filver was introduced into that republic, and had 
| baniſhed the ancient auſterity of manners, then did 
_ theſe famous Spartans directly abandon themſelves to 


all the exceſſes of luxury and debauchery. The ſofteſt 


and moſt magnificent beds, the eaſieſt and moſt deli- 
_ cate cuſhions, the moſt exquiſite wines and perfumes, 
the niceſt meats, the richeſt and higheſt wrought plate, 


the rareft and moſt ſuperb tapeſtry, none of theſe were 
too good for the Spartans«. Nothing beſides could 
appeaſe their inſatiable cupidity. It was then a proverb 
in Greece, that gold and ſilver were indeed feen to en- 
ter Sparta, but no one ever ſaw theſe metals return. 


F the Athenians. 


HE manners of the Athenians offer the moſt 


3 ſtriking and direct contraſt with thoſe of the La- 


cedæmonians. It were even difficult to find a wider 
difference between any two cities, however diſtant, than 
was in the character and common cuſtoms of civil life 
amongſt the Athenians and the Lacedæmonians. Theſe 


4 See Ariſt. de rep. I. 8. c. 4. | 
f See Athen, l. 4. P. 141, & 142. 3 Plut, in Agid. & Cleom. Pe 796. 3 
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two cities were nevertheleſs near enough neighbours, 
and made equally a part of one and the ſame nation, 
But by ſo much as mens actions and even their 
thoughts, if we may ſay fo, were conſtrained and limit- 
ed at Sparta, by ſo much were they tree and indepen. 

dent at Athens In a word, thele two republics were 
_ actuated by views altogether oppoſite, and by principles 
entirely different. The reader will ſoon fee a very plain 
proof of this, in the few details which I ſhall give of 
the manners and cuſtoms of the Athenians. 

An Athenian was tree to teed, clothe, and lodge Fin 
ſelf as he would. He was alſo at liberty to give him- 
ſelf to any art or ſcience that he thought proper. In 
fine, the choice of his occupations was not regulated 

or reſtrained by any law. He might paſs his time in 
the manner that appeared to him the moſt convenient, 
provided it was not in abſolute idleneſs In this reſpect 


Athens and Lacedæmon thought very differently of the 


private life and daily employments of their citizens. We 
have ſeen, that Lycurgus had forbid the Spartans to ap- 

ply to any mechanic art, to buſy themſelves with any 
domeſtic economy, and even to cultivate the ſciences, 
By this means he had impoſed the hard neceſſity 
of paſling the greateſt part of their lives in idleneſs and 
want of work. Solon, more enlightened than Lycur- 
gus, had, on the contrary, been ſenſible, that floth and 
too much leiſure are more to be feared than all the 
vices that can reign in a ſtate, It was to prevent the in- 
troduction of thoſe that he appointed the Areopagus to 
watch the private conduct of the inhabitants of Athens, 
and to take cogniſance of the means which individuals 
employed for their ſubſiſtence. This legiflator had 
even ordained puniſhments for thoſe who ſhould Pals 
their lives in entire idleneſs f. 

Ihe effect of a police fo wiſe and ſo attentive, was 
the flouriſhing at Athens of the fine arts, of manufac- 
tures, of commerce, of navigation, ſciences, eloquence, 
in ſort; of all the knowledge which can advantageoully 


f Plut. in * p. 543 in Solon. p. 90. E.; in Apophthegm. Lac. p. 
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diſtinguiſh a nation. But at the ſame time, the great 
riches introduced into Athens by arts and commerce, 
produced the fame effects that they have always pro- 
duced amongſt all nations. I would ſay an exceſſive 
inclination for pageantry, luxury, and magnificence, 


joined to àn extreme love of pleaſure and ſenſuality. 
Athens, after Solon's time, very ſoon became a volup- 


tuous city, and its inhabitants yielded but too readily to 
the ailurements of ſenſual pleaſure. 

The tables of rich and opulent perſons were ſerved 
with exquiſite luxury. The extenſive commerce of the 
Athenians enabled them, as Xenophon remarks, to live 
voluptuouſly, and to procure all the delicacies which 


foreign countries could then ſupply s Woe mult how. 


ever do juſtice to this people. It appears, that, in ge- 
neral, the Athenians were rather dainty and delicate, 
than addicted to gluttony and drunkenneſs. I do not 


find in antiquity, that they were ever taxed with com- 
mitting exceſſes in eating and drinking; we can even 


aſſert, that the common people were ſober and trugal®. 
Let us ſay further, that among the Athenians the great- 
eſt feſtal pleaſure conſiſted in a flow of learned, ſpright- 
ly, and polite converſation, as agreeable, in a word, as 
uſeful and intereſting. The banquet of Plato and that 
of Xenophon give us a model of the ordinary table-talk 


| of the Athenians, and 1t 1s thus that they prevented the 
two extremes of licentious mirth and irkſome weari- 
neſs, which preſide but too often at molt long meals. 


To the charms of converſation, the Athenians added, 


in their repaſts, that of liſtening to the recital of ſome 
poetical performance, or of hearing ſome ſkilful muſi- 
clan ſing, accompanied with his lyre; often even they 
introduced male and female dancers into their banquet- 


ting-room. Muſic and dancing, among theſe people, 
made one of the principal and moſt uſual entertain- 
ments at their feaſts, For the reſt, we know, that the 


8 De rep. Athen. p. 405. 


h See Potter Archeolog. 14. c. 18. p. 743 .; Caſaubon. in not. ad Athen. 1. 
2. c. 8. 
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women did not eat with the men 1, and that ſupper Was 
the favourite meal of the Athenians x. Let us add, that 
they eat crowned with flowers, and lying upon beds? a 
The Athenians were very magnificent and curious in 
their dreſs. They wore long robes of linen extremely 
fine, dyed purple or other precious colours n. Beneath 
theſe robes they had tunics of various forms id kinds*, 
Their fingers were loaded with jewels and rings of great 


price. They wore magnificent girdles, rich and ele- 


gant buſkins o. Their hair was very artfully arranged, 
curled, and laid back round the forehead by hooks of 
gold, made in the form of graſhoppers v. For the reſt, 
it does not appear, that the Athenians were in uſe to 
cover their heads, or that they wore any thing that 
could ſerve for that purpoſe « This luxury and mag- 


nificence of dreſs extended even to the ſlaves. Xeno- 


phon tells us, that a citizen of Athens could ſcarce be 


at all diſtinguiſhed from a flave by the richneſs of his 
clothing, or by any other external marx. 


We have ſcen in the ſecond part of this work, that 
anciently the Greeks went always armed. The 8 


nians were the firſt who renounced that barbarous and 


ferocious cuſtom. From the time that they believed 
public ſafety and tranquillity well eſtabliſhed in their 


ſtate, they ceaſed to go continually girded with a ſword, 


and no longer wore it, except when going to warf. 

The ladies of Athens were very careful of their dreſs, 
and commonly employed the whole morning in it, 
Their toilette conſiſted of numerous articles. They 


made uſe of paint, and of all ſuch drugs as they ima- 


gined proper to cleanſe and beautify the ſkin, They 
took alſo great care of their teeth, blackened their eye- 


brows, and applied red to their lips. The art of com- 


3 See Lucian, Plutarch, &c. k Plat. Xen. Plut. &c. 

Potter Archeolog. I. 4. e. 20. 

m Thueydid. I. x. p. 6. n. 6.; Clem. Alex. Ten. I. 2. p. 233.; ; Athen. | 
12. p. 512. 


a Athen. loco cit.; Plato in Hippia, p. 2 55. 
Þ 'Thucydid. Clem. Alex. Athen. loco cit. 
q See Lucian in Anacharſi, n. 16 

De rep. Athen. p. 403. 0 Fenn . t. p. 6. u. 6. 


o Plato, ibid. 
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poſing head-drefſes, was their principal occupation. 
They employed the moſt precious eſſences in perfuming 
their hair, which they commonly dyed black or ſome 
other colour, and then arranged in various curls by 
means of hot irons. A part of it was laid back and diſ- 
poſed upon the forehead, the reſt was ſuffered to flow 


looſe, and play negligently upon the ſhoulders. The 


dreſs of the legs and feet of the Athenian ladies was 
alſo extremely neat and elegant. As to their clothes, 
they were compoſed of extremely light and fine ſtuffs. 


They took care to have their robes always cloſe upon 


the boſom, and that they ſhould advantageouſly ſhew 
the ſhape t. 13 e Hah, e 

Me do not find with all this, that the women of A- 
thens were ever reproached in antiquity with the ſame 
indecency of dreſs, the ſame depravation of manners, or 
the fame ambition as the women of Sparta. As to this 
laſt article, eſpecially, it does not appear, that the Athe- 


nian women had any influence in the government of 


the ſtate. They lived, in general, very retired in their 
apartments, ſcarce ever appearing in public, and with- 


out having any free communication with men, a cuſtom 


which had place amongſt moſt of the people of Greece. 
I have ſhewn elſewhere, that, amongſt the Atheni- 


ans, the external architecture of their houſes could not 


have any great appearance or ſplendor ®, But, in the 


inſide, they were highly finiſhed and very voluptuous. 
The rich ſpared nothing to procure themſelves, in that 


reſpect, all the conveniencies and all the ornaments po- 
hble. They had large gardens within their walls, diſ- 
poſed in the moſt commodious manner for the differ- 


ent bodily exerciſes, ſuch as wreſtling, running, &c. in 


which the Athenians greatly employed themſelves. 

They had alſo bathing- rooms, with all that belonged to 
them neceſſary for refining upon that pleafure *. The 
taſte which the Athenians had for painting, ſculpture, 
and, in general, for all the arts of luxury and delight, 
does not permit us to doubt, that their apartments were 


© Lucian. Amor. n. 39, & 40. : mage 
v Supra, book 2. c 3. p. 8). x Nenopb. de rep. Athen. p. 405. 
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furniſhed with pictures, ſtatues, and rich veſſels. We 
know alſo, that part of the luxury and ſumptuouſneſs 
of theſe people conſiſted in the beauty and richneſs of 
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the beds and of the carpets which they ſpread upon 


their floors and their ſeats. 
Although the marine was the principal occupation of 
the inhabitants of Athens, and men of all ranks took 


upon them to handle the oar?, yet was this people by 


no means affected with that roughneſs which ſeamen 
are generally accuſed of, On the contrary, nothing is 
more celebrated in antiquity, than the politeneſs of the 


Athenians: a politeneſs which reached even to the 
dregs of the people. The Atticiſm diſtinguiſhed the inhabi- 
tants of Athens, as much as the urbanity did afterwards 


diſtinguiſh the inhabitants of Rome. 1 own, however, 


that it is difficult to find that politeneſs and that delicacy 


of taſte ſo boaſtedof, in thoſe obſcenities which were conti- 
nually heard in the theatre of Athens. The comedies of 


Ariſtophanes are full of groſs images, which amongſt 


us the moſt impudent and diſſolute man would be a- 


ſhamed of. I ſhall ſay the ſame of thoſe bitter raillerics, 


of thoſe groſs and indecent fallies which were uttered in 
the public aſſemblies, Nothing is more diſtant from 
the idea which we mult naturally form of polite- 
neſs, than the manner in which Aſchines and Demoſ- 


thenes treat each other in their harangues. They inter- 
change the moſt atrocious abuſe, 1 ſhould think, 


moreover, that theſe faults may be attributed to the 


In republics men eaſily agree to look upon unbound- 


ed headlong liberty as the moſt precious attribute of 
humanity. They uſually make perfect equality conſift 
in unlimited freedom of ſpeech. This ſentiment always 


imprints on republican ſpirits a certain aſperity which 


muſt neceſſarily affect the manners 


I have already told the reader, that there were few 


towns in Greece where the taſte for pleaſure was more 


lively than at Athens. They were paſſionately fond of 
fcalling, hunting, muſic, dancing, and particularly of 


uw Xehoph. de rep. Athen. p. 404. 


theatrical 
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theatrical repreſentations. The Athenians had alſo o- 
ther ſorts of public ſpectacles. Theſe were the parades 
and religious proceſſions which on certain days of the 
year were made with great ceremony, pomp, and mag- 
nificence. The gay youth of Athens had alſo their par- 
ticular taſtes, as is uſual in all rich and opulent cities; 


they were fond of ſplendid frolics, of uncommon kinds 


of dogs, of having fine horſes and many of them; of 
keeping courteſans and female dancers *. The children 
of Piſiſtratus were accuſed of introducing into Athens a 
taſte for debauchery and libertiniſm *. The courteſans 


however were in great favour in the time of Solon b. 


It was, to ſpeak of it by the by, the only idea the Athe- 


nians had of gallantry. For never did the Greeks 
know real love, nor any thing belonging to it. Their 


hearts and minds were abſolutely abandoned to that de- 
teſtable paſſion fo totally oppoſite to the taſte for wo- 
men ©, with whom, beſides, the men lived not in do- 


meſtic ſociety. 


We muſt allow, however, that notwithſtanding the 
diſorders of the youth, inevitable in great cities, de- 
cency of manners and public decorum were very much 
reſpected at Athens. A citizen who had been ſeen to 
enter a tavern to eat and drink, was dithonoured for 


ever. No more was neceſſary to cauſe a ſenator to be 


baniſhed from the Areopagus . An archon convicted 


of being drunk, was for the firſt time condemned to a 
heavy tine, and in caſe of relapſe, was puniſhed with 
death e. Hiſtory has even handed down two remarx- 
able examples of the reſpe& which the Athenians had ; 


for public decency and modeſty. In the war which 
Pailip King of Macedon carried on againſt them, one | 


of his couriers was ſeized. They read all the letters he 


carried, except thoſe which Nee Ol. mpia the wife of 


2 See Plut. in Alcibiad.; Athen. I. 12. p. 532. 
a Athen. ibid. Pifiſtratus was cotemporary with Solon. 

d Athen. I. 13. p. 569. | 

Cc See Herodot. |. 1. n. 135.3 ** in Solon. p. 79. in Themiſt. et Alcibiag. 
Paſſim.; Cicero Tuſeul. Quæſt. I. 4. n. 33. ; Lucian paſſim.; Athen. I. 13. p. 
$54, & 601.; Menag. in not. ad. D Laert. I. 1. n. 55. p. 322: 

Athen. . 13. P. $66. 

© Di g. Larrt. in Solon. 1. 1. n. 37. 53 Pollux, 1. 9. c. 9. ſegm. 99, 
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Philip had wrote him. Thoſe the Athenians ſent back 
to that prince with the ſeals unbroken, being ſtopped 
from opening them by the conſideration of the reſpe& 


which is due to the ſecrets which may be between 
huſband and wife f. The ſame Athenians having or- 


dered, that ſtrict ſearch ſhould be made after the pre- 
ſents which Harpalus, by order of Philip, had diſtribut- 


ed to the orators of the city, they did not permit the 


houſe of Callicles, who was then newly married, to be 
ſearched, and that out of reſpect for his ſpouſe, who 
JJ... 8 

forgot to put in the number of the common plea- 


| ſures of the Athenians, that of their walks, the chief 


| bodily exerciſes, ſerved them in place of it. Beſides, as 


delight of which always conſiſted in the charms of con- 
verſation. I ſhall moreover remark, that what we call 


play in our days, was ſcarce known at all to the an- 


cients; and that is a very notable difference between 
their manners and ours. Their walks, and their various 
I have ſaid, they did not live with the ladies. 

As to the particular occupations of the Athenians, 


they cannot have failed of them. Commerce alone, 


to which they were greatly addicted, ſufficed to fill up 


a great part of their time. A good deal too was em- 
ployed in ſoliciting and conduQting their affairs; for 
theſe people were fond of chicane and law-ſuits®. They 


were obliged, beſides, to carry on intrigues to pay their 
court, and to inſtru themſelves in the private and 
public intereſts of the ſtate, ſince every citizen of A- 
thens had a ſhare in the government of the republic. 
For this reaſon it is, that eloquence was fo highly ho- 
noured amongſt the people. It was eloquence that led the 
way to the higheſt offices, that ruled in the aſſemblies, ina 
word, that decided every thing, and gave an almoſt ſo- 
vereign power to thoſe who poſſeſſed the talent of fine 


ſpeaking. To the ſtudy of rhetoric, the Athenians uſu- 
ally joined that of philoſophy, and under that deno- 


f Plut. in Demoſth. p. 898. 8 Id. ibid. p. 857. ' 
h See the waſps of Ariſtophanes, and Caſaubon. in Athen. I. 14. c. 10. 
920. 2 
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mination we ought to compriſe all the ſciences which 
compoſe or have any relation to it. 

Furthermore, though the education and way of liv- 
ing at Athens was ſo different from thoſe of Sparta, the 
Athenians were not eſſentially leſs brave or leſs warlike 
than the Spartans. The battles of Marathon, of Sala- 
min, andof Platea, without mentioning anumber of other 
very memorable actions, are teſtimonies of the bravery 
and magnanimity of the Athenians ſufficiently authentic 
to make it needleſs to inſiſt upon it. They are perhaps 
the only nation in the univerſe who, according to the 


remark of Athenzus, clothed in purple, and decked in 


all the ornaments of dreſs, have beaten and diſperſed 
formidable armiesi. Glory had the ſame effect on the 
minds of the Athenians, that diſcipline produced in thoſe 
of the Spartans. For never people had more of a ſenſe 
of honour, or were more greedy of glory and of praiſe, 


If there was the greateſt oppoſition between the man- 


ners of the Athenians and thoſe of the Lacedzmonians, 


there was, if the expreſſion may be allowed, ſtill more 
between the eſſence of their genius and of their charac- 


ter. Cruelty was the ruling propenſity of the Spartans, 


mildneſs was in general the ground of the character of 
the Athenians. The difference between them, in this 
reſpect, is eaſily ſeen in the manner of treating the ſlaves 
amongſt each of the two people. I have already ſhewn 


to what exceſs of outrage the Spartans were carried a- 


gainſt their ſlaves. The Athenians, on the contrary, 
treated them with great humanity. Their condition was 
finitely more gentle at Athens than in any other city 
of Greece *. They had an action againſt their maſters 


on account of outrage and ill uſage '. If the fact was 


proved, the maſter was obliged to fell his ſlave, who, 
while the proceſs depended, might retire into an alylum 
deſtined to fecure him from all violence n. The liberty 


i Athen. |. 12. p. 512. | | 
Kk Demolth. Philipp. 3. p. 383. i Athen. I. 6. p. 266, & 267. 
m Plut, ds ſuperſtit, p. 166. in Theſ. p. 17, ; Pollux. I. 7. c. 2. ſegm. 13. 
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liberty for reward. | 
The humanity of the Athemians extended even to 


inſpire. 
barity with which they put to death the heralds ſent by 
Darius to ſummon them to ſubmit to his dominion” !? 
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of which the Athenians were ſo jealous, was not inter- 
dicted to the ſlaves. * They could purchaſe their free- 
dom in ſpite of their maiters, when once they had a- 


maſſed the ſum which the law had fixed for that pur- 


poſe ®. It was not even unuſual for a patron who was 
content with the ſervices of his flave, to give him his 


beaſts. Plutarch relates, on this ſubject, a ſingular fact 
which is a ſtrong inſtance of the general good-nature of 
this people. 


dained, that all the beaſts of burthen ſhould be ſet at 
liberty that had been employed in that work, and that 


they ſhould be ſuffered to feed at pleaſure in the beſt 
paſtures for the reſt of their life. A mule, who con- 
formably to that ordinance, had been left at full liberty, 
coming of its own accord to preſent itſelf to work, and 
heading thoſe who drew the carriages for the citadel, 
the people, charmed with that action, made a decree that 
the mule ſhould be particularly taken care of, and fed 


at the expence of the public o. 

Theſe ſketches, as I faid juſt now, do honour to the 
character of the Athenians, and prove, that a grcat 
fund of mildneſs and good- nature reigned in the minds 


of this peopl. But we might cite others which equally 
ſh-w, that, on many occaſions, the Athenians forgot 


theſe principles of humanity, and gave themſclves up to 
the moſt cru-l exceſſes that rage and giddy fury could 
What ſhall we think, for inſtance, of the bar- 


On that occaſion, they violated equally the rights of 


nations and thoſe of humanity. What name alſo ſhall 
we give to the fury with which the Athenians condemn- 
ed to death ten of their generals, who could be re- 


proached with no other crime than having neglected, 


n Plaut. in Caſin. act. 1. ſcen. 2. . 
© lu Catone, p. 339, See alſo de ſolert. animal. p. 910. 
p See Herodot. I. 7. n. 133. c 
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When the conſtruction of the temple. 
named Hecatonpedon, was finithed, the Athenians or- 
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afer a victory at ſea, to ſtop to pick up the dead float | 
ing bodies of their ſoldiers, that they might purſue the 
enemy with more ardour, and finiſh his entire defeat a? I 
could ſtill touch upon other facts as diſhonourable for the | 
Athenians; ſuch, for example, as the equally unjuſt and 
cruel manner of condemning Socrates to death. This 

judgment will in all ages be a blot that all the luſtre of | 
their glorious actions il never be able to efface. Such 
an infamy can only be attributed to that —— 

and fickleneſs which preſided for the moſt part over all 


*. een. 


4 
} 
4 
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the proceedings of the Athenians, and rendered this 


people ſuſceptible of all impreſſions. 
It is certain, that the Athenians in general had as 


much wit as any people ever had; but, if we may be al- 
lowed to ſay it, they had too much of it, and to ſuch a 


degree as to outrun their judgment. They were not 


enough on their guard againſt their imagination, which 
_ often carried them beyond all juſt bounds. Hence 


comes their ſingular inclination for fables and chimeras. 
They were extremely fond of hearing them, provided 
they were gracefully preſented, and delivered with wit. 


To this taſte for ſingular and extraordinary facts, is 
commonly attributed, and with a good deal of reaſon, a 


great part of the tales which Herodotus has town in his 


| biſtory. He knew the Athenians, and ſought to pleat 


them. In that view, he has been Jeſs delicate, and leis 
ſcrupulous i in the choice of facts than probably he would 


have been, without that deſire of being read and ad- 
mired by a people naturally fond of the marvellous and 


of the extraordinary. Do we not alſo know, that De- 
moſthenes was more than once obliged to have recourſe 
to ſuch like artifices to catch the attention of his au- 
dience, and that at times when no leſs than the fatety 
of their country was at ſtake? | 
To define the Athenians in few words, they were a 
mild, humane, and beneficent people, magnanimous, 


| generous, molt brave and moſt warlike, having beſides 


great talents for commerce and ſca- affairs ; but at the 


T Diod. I. 13. p. 6:3, &c.; Valer. Maxim. I. r. c. 1. extern, n. 8, ; Nenqph. 
de red. geſt, Græc. |. . relates this fact a little diſſerentiy. ” 
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ſame time light, touchy, and capricious, hot-headed, 
haughty, and inconſtant; polite, moreover, and delicate 
in point of decorum, the times of which 1 ſpeak being 
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_ conſidered, ſenſual and yoluptuqus, taken up with a fine 


picture, a beautify) ſtatue, paſſionately fond of ſpecta- 
cles, lovers of the ſciences and fine arts in every king 
and branch; curious, in a word, of news, and very 
talkative, ſprightiy, humorous, fond of drollery and 
jelts, of quick feelings, and expreſſing themſelves with 


the moſt exquitite taite and delicacy ; having produced 
beſides many men of wit as brilliant as olds and many 


great: and ſublime geniuſes, 


ARTICLE m 
Of the Plays or Gamez of the Greaks, 


Should think J omitted an article eſſential to the 


1 knowledge of the manners of the Greeks, if I did 


not fay ſomething of the different plays eſtabliſhed very 
anciently among theſe people. It is known, that by the 
term plays or games We are to underſtand thoſe great 
and magnificent ſpectacles, where many bands of com- 
batants diſputed the prize in the various bodily exer: 
ciſes which made the ſubject of the plays I ſpeak of. 
There was a conſiderable number of them eſtabliſhed 

in ſeveral parts of Greece; but the moſt ſolemn were 
he Olympic, the Pythian, the Nemzan, and the Iſth- 
mian games. Theſe ſorts of feſtivals were continued for 
many days. I ſhall not dwell upon the whole appara- 
tus and all the ceremonies obſerved there, nor enume- 
rate all the different combats, ſuch as the wreſtling, the 
pancratium, or mixed combat, the boxing, the racę, the 


quoits, &c in which they were exerciſed. My buſineſs 


is only to conſider the end and motives of the eftabliſh- 
ment of theſe games. 


I have already remarked elſewhere, that it was 


cuſtomary amongſt almoſt all civilized people, to eſta- 
ag feſtivals and contrive public diverſons, to quality 
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the fatigue and laſſitude which muit be the confequence 


of continual application to work, or to remedy the lin- 


gering irkſomeneſs inevitably and rieceffarily attached 


to a life of conſtant idlenefs. But the legiſlators, juſtly * 
perſuaded that the multitude were too much the flaves 
of ſenſe, and too little enlightened to be able to find 


ſufficietit recreation in intellectual amuſements only, en- 
deavoured to rouſe and divert them by ſenſible and 
ſtriking objects. In this view, they thought, in all 
times, of diverting the people by ſubjects proportioned 


to their underſtanding and taſte; I mean by ſpectacles, 


r 


Whoſe outward. fhow ſhould ſtrike the ſenſes and pro- 


duce ftrong impreſſions. But we alſo ſee, that moſt le- 
giſlators gave their attention at the ſame time to the 
means of rendering theſe forts of diverſions uſeful and 
profitable. 5 5 „„ 

Theſe two motives are eaſily diſcovered in the eſta- 


bliſhment of the games of Greece. Thoſe who inſti- 


tuted them, had not ſolely regarded the pleaſure and a- 
muſement of the multitide They had mingled, in 
theſe eſtabliſhments, views of very wiſe and refined 
policy. Greece is in general a pretty hot country We 


know that the temperature of ſuch climates commonly 
renders the body ſoft and effeminate By annexing 


gorous than it commonly is in hot countries. They 


ideas of the greateſt glory to the ſucceeding in exerciſes, 
which demand great force and addreſs, it was deſigned 
to render the body more pliant, ſtronger, and more vi- 


wanted thus early to prepare the youth for the painful 


toils of war, and at the fame time to make them fitter 


to carry arms. By means of the exerciſes I ſpeak of, 
the young people were accuſtomed to fatigue from their 


mfancy, and were thus rendered more firm, more war- 
luke, more intrepid, and more dexterous, eſpecially in 
combats where ſtrength of body atid' addreſs generally 
decided the victory, as they did in ancient times; be- 


_ cauſe, the uſe of fire arms being unknown, they were 


commonly obliged to approach very near. The advan- 


tages which the Greeks drew from the different exer- 
cites to which they were inured from their infancy, ap- 
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peared ſenſibly i in the wars which they had to maintain 
againſt rhe Perſians. With a handful of men, they de- 
feated innumerable arinies. Herodotus pretends, that 
one ſingle Greek maintained his ground againſt ten 
Barbarians r. This great hiſtorian further obſerves, 
that thoſe who ſignaliſed themſelves the moſt in the bat- 
tles of Marathon, of Salamis, and Platea, had almoſt all 
of them gained the prizes in the games I have ſpoke of. 


Let us alſo remark, with what addrefs the inſtitutors 
of theſe games had found the art of exciting that noble 
| emulation, and that generous ardour for glory, which 
are, and always will be, the beſt rampart and firmeſt 


ſupport of a ſtate. In the origin, the conquerors receiv- 


ed for their whole reward only a ſimple crown of wild 
olive at the Olympic games, of laurel at the Pythean, 
of green ſmallage (a kind of parſley) at the Nemæan, 
and of dry ſmallage at the Iſthmian games*. The au- 


thors of theſe eſtabliſhments had deſigned to inculate, 


that honour alone, and not a ſordid intereſt, ought to 


de the end and reward of victory. We may judge 


What might be performed by a people accuſtomed to be 
conducted by ſuch principles. Tygranes, one of the 


principal officers of the troops of Xerxes, hearing talk 


of what were the prizes of the Grecian games, turned 


towards ; Mardonius, who commanded in chief the whole 


army of that monarch, and, ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, 


exclaimed, © Heavens! with what men are you going 
to engage! inſenſible to intereſt, they eombat only 
ce fer glory. 18 
ment, whoſe force and truth was unfelt by Xerxes. 


In fine, the principal motive, and that which we ſhould 
' molt admire in the eſtabliſhment of the games I have 
| ſpoke of, was the opportunity which theſe ſpectacles af. 
forded all the inhabitants of the different cities of 
Greece of ſeeing each other, and continuing aſſembled 
for ſome time in the ſame places. 


part of prudence and ſound policy, to procure theſe - 


It was, in effect, the 


. L. 9. n. 104 
© fſourn. des ſcav. Fevrier 1751, p. 117. 
ls Herod, J. 8. n. 26. 
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people all poſſible means of uniting. The Greek nation, 
compoſed of a multitude of little ſtates jealous and en- 
vious of each other, had need, for their preſervation, of 
ſome common centre where all its inhabitants might 
often find themſelves united and mingled indifferently 
with the moſt perfe& equality. This is what happened 
in theſe games, whither repaired an incredible number of 
ſpectators from all parts of Greece, By this concourſe 
was formed, without any apparent affectation, a ſort of 
bond of correſpondence, and, if one may call it ſo, a 
fort of confraternity, amongſt the citizens of all the 
different Grecian cities. Too many occaſions therefore 
could not be contrived for their being together, and 
ſeeing each other familiarly. I have already made the 
remark in ſpeaking of the eſtabliſhment of the council 
of the Amphyctions *. 1 . 
But the inſtitution of public games vas ſtill more pro- 
per to operate ſuch a union and concord as I have ſpoke 
of, The diverſions which they partook of at Olympia, 
and the other places where theſe games were celebrat- 
ed, naturally diſpoſed their minds to good humour and 
gaiety They had daily occaſion to ſee and converſe 
with each other. It even often happened, that this fa- 
miliarity and habitual commerce engaged many citizens 
of different republics to join in the bonds of hoſpitality. 


| It is thus that they could without any formalities treat 


in a friendly manner of the reciprocal intereſts of each 
community. The Greeks at theſe times appeared to be, 
in a manner, inhabitants of one and the ſame city. They 
offered in common the ſame ſacrifices to the fame gods, 
and participated the fame pleaſures! By this means 


they obtained the calming of grudges and terminating 


of quarrels, by ſtifling animoſities. They had fair op- 
portunities, in theſe grand aſſemblies, of effacing thoſe 
popular prejudices which are often kept up only tor 
want of knowing the nation againſt . whom a prejudice 
is conceived, _ ä 


X See part 2. book 1. chap. 3. art, 1, 
See Strabo, I. 9. p. 642, 
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Add to this, that, during all the time of theſe fpecta. 
cles, there was a reneral ſuſpenſion of arms throughout 
all Greece, that they might aihſt at them with more 
tranquillity and ſatisfaction. Then all hoſtilities ceaſed, 
and every movement of war was interrupted *. It is 
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caſy to perccive how much ſuch a cuſtom muſt have 


contributed to bring about a union of hearts, and cefſa- 
tion of troubles and diviſions. 


readily difpoſed their minds to ſecure the advantages of 
them irrevocably. We regard the inſtitution of the 
games of Greece in every reſpect as a maſterpiece of 
policy and prudence. = 

It is true, that in after times this eſtabliſhment, ſa 
wiſely contrived, degenerated greatly from its primitive 
inſtitution, and even gave room tor ſtrange abuſes, The 
idea of rendering themſelves uſeful to their country, 


by bodily exerciſes, diſappeared. The Athletes made a 
profeſſion apart, which from thenceforth devoted their 
talents to the ſenſelefs deſire of acquiring a vain- glory, 
and honours as ſteril as frivolous. They entered the 
liſts only as actors in · a ſpectacle, to make ſhow of their 
firength or addreſs, and attract the applauſe of the pub- 
lic by diverting it. They carried the exerciſes beyond 
all bounds, and puſhed the exceſs fo far as to be con- 
_ tinually in danger of loiing their lives, or being crippled 
for the reſt of their days “*. 


amongſt the ancients: © If it is ſeriouſly and in good 


« earneſt that ye fight, ye do not do enough; but it it 


is only in jeſt and for amuſement, ye do too much.” 


Let us remark further, that ſuch ſpectacles were only 


fit to familiariſe the ſpectators with violence and inhu- 
manity. 
the mind, impreſſions of cruelty and barbarity, the con- 


ſequences of which are always extremely to be feared *. 
It 


2 Thneyd. 1, 5. n. 49.3 Plat. in Lycurp, P- 94. C.; Paufan. 1, 5. c. 20. 
2 See Lucian. in Anacharſi. 


There is a celebrated nation in Europe which is reproached with a certain 


ruggedneſs, 


The celebration of the 
games, by reſtoring peace and tranquillity for a time, 


Then might be juſtly ap- 
| plied to the games of Greece that bon mat fo boaſted 


Theſe combats muſt neceſſarily leave upon 


nac 
I thi! 
+ 


5, 


profeſſion, regarded 
for preſerying their ſtrength and addreſs; they lived on- 
ly on nuts, dry figs, and cheeſe®. This too auſtere re- 
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It happened alſo, that the people taking too great a 


taſte of 7 kind of amuſement, went ſo far as to ne- 


glect for jt their own proper allutrs. They paſſed the 
time in ſeeing the ſet combats of the Fes ag who in- 


eeſlantly repeated their exerciſes, that they might ap- 


pear with more ſucceſs in the public and ſolemn games. 
The ambition of carrying the palm became at laſt a ge- 
neral and univerſal magneſs. They deſpiſed the ſtudy 
of the moſt uſcful and neceſſary arts, to occupy them. 
{elves entirely in uſeleſs trials of ſkill. The taſte for 
gymnaſtics was a kind of epidemic malady which ſpread 
pyer all Greece. Gluttony and drunkenneſs ſoon join- 
ed that deprayation of manners. Theſe vices became, 
{o to ſpeak, the particular appendage of the Athletes. 
Thoſe who originally had addicted themſelves to that 

f rugality as the moſt proper means 


PPP 


gimen diſpleaſed the maſters of the liſts, who roſe in- 


tenſibly thraughout Greece, and formed at length a 
particular proteſſion. They permitted their pupils the 
ule of fieſh, The moſt fold and ſucculent, ſuch, in a 
yard, as afforded the ſtrongeſt and moſt abundant 
nouriſhment, was preferred to all other aliments*. It 
can ſcarce be conceived to what excels the Athletes car- 
ried their voracity in the latter times. Hiſtory ſays, 
that Milo Crotonienſis was not yet ſatisfied after having 
eat twenty minz of fleſh *, and as ye bread, and 


rugredneſs, let us even A a certain ferocity i in their manners 5 conduct: may 


not one attribute the particular ſpirit which rejgns in the nation I ſpeak of, to the 
talte the people have preſerved for ſpectacles of Sladiators! 
b Plin. I. 23. ſect. 63. p. 315. Fag. . . e. 1. 1 A. Card. Celfus, I. 4. c. G. 


| Diog. Laert. I. 8. ſegm. 12. 


c Augores ſupra laudatt. 

*The twenty minæ of fleſh amounts 1 to more than 24. pounds Paris weight. 
and the congii of wine to ten pints and about a chopin of the ſame meaſure . J he 
tory which the ancients tell us of the bull of four years old that Milo eat all up 
na dey, after having carried it upon his ſhoulders the length of a ſtadium, may, 


I think, be regarded : as an idle fable. Athen. l. 10. c. 2. p. 413. 


7 See the table at the end of the firſt difjertajion. | 3 : 
; 2 | | rant: 


* * 
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drank three congii of wine 4. Another of theſe Athletes . 


eat to the rate of fourſcore cakes a-day ©. This ſort of 


people at that time made a part of their ſuperiority over 


other men conſiſt in a monſtrous and exceſſive voracityf. 

Then alſo diſappeared that diſintereſtedneſs ſo pure, 
fo noble, and ſo abſolute, which had originally animat- 
ed the combatants. At firſt only a ſimple crown of 


laurel had been allotted to the conquerors for their re. 
ward. In the end, the privilege of being fed at the 


public expence was granted to ſuch of the Athletes as 
had been victorious. They were not long of abuſing 
it, even fo far as to become a preat burthen upon the 


cities and upon the people. This abuſe appeared fo 
heavy to Solon, that he thought himſelf obliged to re- 


medy it, and reduce the penſions of the victorious Ath- 
letes. He aſſigned only 500 drachmas to thoſe who 
had carried the prize in the Olympic games, .one hun- 


dred to thoſe who had been crowned at the Iſthmian 
games, and ſo of the others in proportion *. This leg 


lator found that it was ſhameful to give ſuch ſumd to 
mere wreſtlers, which it were much more juſt and more 
uſeful to employ in maintaining and rewarding the 
children of thoſe who bad fallen {word-in-hand in the 
ſervice of their countr 
tempt the Athletes had f. fallen into, we muſt hear Euri- 
pides. * Amongſt the infinite evils which reign in 
wh Greece,” ſaid this famous poet, © there is none more 


* pernicious than the profeſſion of the Athletes; for, 
*in the firſt place, they are incapable of conduct. 


«© How, in effect, ſhall a man ſubject to his palate and 


become a flave to his belly, how can he procure a 


fund ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of his family: 


« Moreover, the Athletes know not what it is to en- 
* dure poverty by ſuiting themſelves to fortune; for 
8 having no foundation of good principles, hardly do 


4 Athen. loco cit. 
e Theocrit. Idyll. 4. 
See Athen. I. 10. c. 2.; et Galen. de dignoll. pulſ. I. 2. g. 2: 
: Plut. in n Solon. p. 91.3 Diog. Lzert. I. 1. ſegm. 55. o Id. ibid. 


they 


To judge of the juſt con. 
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* they change their character even in diſgrace. I can- 


« not,” continues Euripides, “ approve the cuſtom of 
« the Greeks of forming numerous aſſemblies to ho- 
ce nour ſach frivolous diverſions. For let one of them 
* excel in wreſtling, let him be nimble in the race, let 
ec him know how to throw a quoit, or apply a vigorous 
« blow on the jaw of his antagoniſt, what is his coun- 
ce try the better of theſe fine talents, or of the honour 
« he gains by them? Will he repulſe the enemy by the 
force of his quoit, or put him to flight by exerciſing 
« himſelf in the race armed with a buckler? Theſe fol- 


„lies are not the buſineſs of the field,” &c.i It is 


thus that the inſtitution of the public games of Greece, 
that is to ſay, one of the fineſt and wiſeſt inventions, 

was inſenſibly corrupted, and at laſt degenerated ſo far 
as to become a moſt pernicious abuſe. _ ion 
1 ͤmuſt alſo take notice, that the beſt writers of anti- | 
quity have thought it juſt to attribute to the ſpectacle of 

the Athletes, that infamous paſſion to which the Greeks 
were but too much addicted. This ſort of actors al- 
ways appeared in public entirely naked. The nature 

of the exerciſes which made the ſubject of the games 1 
ſpeak of, joined to the heat of the climate, and the ſea- 
lon of their celebration “, neceſſarily required them to be 
naked. The Athletes were accuſtomed to that indecency 
from their earlieſt youth; for to ſucceed in the profeſ- 
ſion which they embraced, they could not apply to it 
too early. The habit of appearing before each other 
continually naked, ſoon deſtroyed every ſentiment of 
modeſty, and introduced amongſt the Greeks that hor- | 
rible corruption with which they have been fo often re- g 
proached *;- a depravity which was moreover fomented 
by the little commerce and familiarity which ſubſiſted 
in that nation between the ſexes. I have already ipoke 


1 Acad. des inſcript. t. 1. M. p. 217. See alſo Lucian in Anacharſi; Athen. 
þ 10. p. 413, 414.; Plut. quæſt. Rom. p. 274. | 

* It was in the month of July. | 
: k Mihi guidem hec in Græcorum gymnaſiis nata conſuctuds widetur, in qribas i. 
abert & conceſſi ſunt amores. Cicero, Tuſcul. qurſt, I. 4. n. 33. Ennius had 
leid before Cicero, Flagitii prineipium «©! nudare inter cives cerpurà. Apis 
Cicer. Joco cit. Sce alſo Plut. t. 2. P. 274, 751. 
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of it i. I ſhall only add, that the women never aſſiſted 


| at the public games. They were even forbid under 


grievous penalties to approach the place where they 


were celebrated n. 


It remains, that I ſpeak a word of the theatre of the 
Greeks, and of the tle which the Athenians particu- 
larly had for that diverſion, We know, that theatrical 


_ repreſentations took birth amongſt the Greeks, and | 
that to them alone the invention is due; we may fix the 
epocha of it to about the year 590 before Jeſus Chriſt, | 

Theſe ſpectacles were in uſe only at certain times of the | 

year, and Particularly at the celebration of the feaſts of 


Bacchus. 


I ſhall not ſtop to examine the origin and various 
progreſs of the theatre amongſt the Greeks. The rea- 
der may conſult on this ſubject the authors who have 
made it the principal obje& of their reſearches. Some 

ſummary ideas will, I think, be ſufficient for the end! 

have propoſed. 
It is to the Athenians, without contradiction, that the 

Greek theatre is indebted for that degree of perfection 

to which we ſce it was carried. They ſpared nothing 


that could any wiſe contribute to it. This people, vo- 
luptuous, but delicate in their pleaſures, eſtabliſhed a 


concourſe of authors, and commiſſaries named by the 


ſtate, to judge of the merit of the pieces. None were 


allowed to be played till they had firſt undergone ex- 


amination a. That which ert the plurality of ſuf. 


frages, was declared victorious, crowned as ſuch, and 


repreſented at the expence of the republic with all pol- 
fible pomp and magnificence. It is eaſy to perceive how 
much ardour and emulation theſe diſputes and theſe 


1 Supra, . 21. : 
m #Elian. var. hiſt. l. 10. c. .; Pauſ. I. 5. c. 6. We muſt however in this 
reſpect do juſtice to the Greeks. The law which forbade the women to aſſiſt at 
the public games, was very wiſe, and very conformable to public decency and 
modeſty. Decorvm demanded that the ſex ſhould not be admitted to moſt ot 
theſe ſpectac les, where the actors always appeared entir ely ſtripped of clothing, 
2 Sce Plut, in Cimone, P- 483. E. 
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public rewards muſt have excited amongſt the poets, 
and how much ſuch an uſage muſt have contributed to 
the perfection of dramatic pieces in Greece. 
Wie cannot in this reſpect but applaud the Athenians 

for the taſte and ſenſibility they teſtified for theatrical 
repreſentations; a diverſion the moſt ingenious, the 
molt noble, and the moſt uſeful, perhaps, that can be 
procured for the multitude. But we muſt at the fame 
time condemn the excels into which this people fell in 
the end. The Athenians very ſoon carried their eager- 


neſs and their paſſion for the theatre to ſuch a point, as 


to make it their ſole occupation, and even to ſacrifice to 
it the intereſts of the ſtate. The funds deſtined for 
their armaments by fea and land, were employed and 


conſumed in the ſervice of the drama. They are 


ce more aſſiduous at the ſpectacles,“ ſays Juſtin, © than 
« at military exerciſes. The theatres are full, but the 


© camps deſerted. Bravery, capacity, and the art of 
Tt | 


« war, are reckoned for nothing. Great captains are 


e no longer applauded. There are no acclamations 


but for good poets and excellent comedians 9” _ 
Theſe reproaches are not exaggerated. It is certain, 
by the unanimous teſtimony of antiquity, that, in the 
time of Pericles, the Athenians gave up all buſineſs, 
and neglected all affairs, to employ themſelves entirely 
with the theatre. We ſee alſo, that to embelliſſi it, and 
have the pieces that pleaſed them played with all the 
apparatus and all the magnificence they could admit, 
they drained the treaſure and reſources of the itate “. 
If Solon had been believed, this taſte for dramatic 
pieces had ſoon fallen, or at leaſt would not have 
cauſed ſo many diſorders. Theſpis, who is commonly 
looked upon as the inventor of the theatre, by reaſon 
of the improvements he made in the firſt eſſays that 
Greece had ſeen of this ſpectacle, flouriſhed in the time 
of Solon. This great legiſlator would judge of that no- 


0 


* 


o L. 6. c. 0. | | 
o Demoſthen, Philipp. 1. p. 52. C.; Clynth. 2. p. 24-3 Flut. t. 2. p. 348, 


349, 710, 71. 
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244 Manners and Cuſtoms. Book VI. 
velty by himſelf. Theſpis played his own pieces, as was 


the cuſtom of the ancient poets. When the repreſenta- 


tion was finiſhed, Sclon called Theſpis, and aſked him, 
if he were not aſhamed to lie thus before ſo many perſons. 


Theſpis anſwered, that there was no harm in theſe lies 
and theſe fictions, which were only made in ſport, and 


for diverſion. © Yes,” replied Solon, ſtriking the 


1 ground ſtrongly with his ſtick, “ but if we ſuffer and 


* approve this fine ſport, it will ſoon make way into 
* our contracts and all our affairs 4.“ 
We mult allow, nevertheleſs, that the Greek trage- 
dians always preſerved great reſpect for virtue, juſtice, 
purity of manners, and public decency. Their poems 
abound in admirable maxims; but we cannot too much 


exclaim againſt the licence which reigned in the Greek 


comedy. I have ſpoke elſewhere of the groſs obſceni- 


ties fo abundant in the comedies of Ariſtophanes*. I 
have nothing more to ſay of them. I ſhall only remark, 


that, beſides their indecency and groſſneſs, the moſt 


Ws ov Yo 


mercileſs ſatire, the rougheſt and moſt biting, reigns 
through them all. The comic poets of thoſe times took 
all liberties and ſpared no body. The generals, the 


magiſtrates, the government, the people, even the gods 
_ themſelves “, all was abandoned to their fatiric bile, 
The exceſs was carried ſo far, that they were not at the 


pains to diſguiſe even the names of the perſonages 


they would defame. Every one was introduced upon 
the ſtage under his true name f. This was not all: 


for fear that a reſemblance of names might cauſe mi- 
ſtakes, and leave ſome uncertainty in the minds of the 
Ipectators, they gave the actors maſks which repreſent- 


ed as far as was poflible, the viſage and phyſiognomyof 


J Plut. in Solon, p. 95. „ Frs, D. . 7 | 

* We muſt, however, in this reſpect, remark one ſingular exception. Ari- 
ſtophanes, the moſt licentious, without contradiQtion, of all the comic poets of the 
ancient theatre, never durſt allow himſelf any liberties againſt Ceres, nor in ge- 
neral againſt any thing which might relate to the worthip of that goddeſs. 

See Ariſtophan. in nubib. in equitib, &c. Oy 
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thoſe they wanted to expoſe to the deriſion of the pub- 
lic *. Such, for a long time, was the Grecian comedy; 
that is to fay, it was a ſpectacle equally licentious and 
fatirical, without decency or modeſty, without reſpect of 
perſons, without regard to morals, for which nothin 

was ſacred, and where they might openly defame all 
whom they thought fit to render the object of public 
contempt. The magiſtrates were at length obliged to 
repreſs that pernicious abuſe, and to reſtrain, by ſevere 
prohibitions, the unbridled licence of the comic au- 
thors l. Theſe wile regulations gave birth to what 
the ancients have called the new comedy, which then be- 
came only an imitation, and a fine and delicate ſatire on 
the manners of private life. They no longer brought 


upon the ſtage any but feigned adventures and ſuppoſed 


names. As this advantageous change was brought a- 
bout in ages greatly poſterior to thoſe whoſe manners 
I have undertaken to paint, I ſhall dwell no _ upon 


this lupjeck“ 0 


t See les mem. ee l'acad. des inſcript. t. 4. p. 134, Kc. 
u See Cicer. philoſophic. oy t. 3. P. 393. 
= Horat. ars poet. v. 281. | 
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RECAPITULATION. 


BY denz together all I have ſaid of the ſtate of 
ancient nations, in the ages which elapſed from the 
deluge to the time of Cyrus, it is eaſy to perceive how 
greatly human knowledge was formerly bounded and 
imperfect. Politics, laws, arts, ſciences, commerce, 
navigation, the art - military, even the m nners, that is 
to ſay, the principles and turn of mind the moſt effen- 
tial and moſt neceſſary for the preſervation and happi- 
neſs of ſociety; all theſe great objects were, if we may 


ſo expreſs it, but as yet in the rough draught in the 
time of Cyrus, and yet the reign of this prince preced- 
cd the Chriſtian era only 536 years. A flight detail will 


convince us of the truth of all theſe propoſitions. 
During all the ſpace of time that we have run over, 


they had but very imperfect notions of the great art of 
government. The moſt part of political and civil laws 


were obſcure and defective, often even pernicious or ri- 
diculous, 1 in a word, without form or order. The rights 
of nations were unknown. and morality in general little 
underſtood; it even often authoriſed principles which 


led directly to the greateſt vices. As to that political 


ſyſtem which now takes in and regards the whole uni. 


verſe, we may affirm, that the ancients had no idea of 


it. There was then no power who thought of keeping 


up a regular correſpondence in the different parts of the 


known world. The leagues even which neighbouring 
ſtates might have amongſt themſelves, were but mo- 
mentary. The preſent inſtant was all that was re- 
garded. The conſequences of any ſtep or event were 
rarely foreſeen and examined into. They formed no 
political ſyſtem. Every ſtate ſtood ſingle, and gave 
little attention to the general motions of the machine. 
Accordingly they were not accultomed to keep ambal- 
ſadors reſident in foreign courts. The ancients were 


not enough enlightened to perceive the utility of this 
fort 


TJ 
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ſort of privileged ſpies *, who, attentive to the minuteſt 


ſteps, are able to penetrate and lay open the projects 


which may be formed by a too enterpriſing power. 
Thus the famous ſyſtem of the balance of power, the 
object of modern politics, far from having been followed 


anciently in any part of the univerſe, does not even ap- 


pear to have ever entered the head of any politician of 
antiquity, = 


What I have juſt aid of laws and politics, may very 


well be applied to the arts. The nations 1 have had 


occaſion to ſpeak of, had, in certain reſpects, made but 
a very middling progreſs in the general circle of them. 
They had indeed ſome rich and curious manufactures 


of ſtuffs. They underſtood the working of metals. 
They had raiſed ſome ſtructures of aſtoniſhing gran» 
deur and richneſs; in a word, they handled the chiſel, 
the punch, and the graver. Yet theſe ſame people were 
deſtitute of molt of the conveniencies of life, which are 


now regarded, and juſtly too, as very eflential, or, at 
leaſt, as moſt agreeable. The ancients were abſolute- 
ly ignorant of the ſecret of procuring them. I have 
given ſufficient proots of this, as often as I have had 


\ occaſion to treat upon the ſubject. 


We muſt fay the fame thing of the ſciences. We 
cannot refuſe to the Egyptians, Babylonians, Phœni- 
cians, and Greeks, a pretty extenſive knowledge in 


aſtronomy, geometry, and mechanics. Yet they were 


never able to ſoar beyond a certain pitch, for want of 


knowing how to procure themſelves many helps, which 

are abſolutely neceflary to the progreſs of the ſciences 
I ſpeak of. They wanted, for inſtance, pendulums and 
teleſcopes, and, in a word, many other inſtruments, 
without which aſtronomy and geography can acquire 


ablolutely no kind of preciſion. The ancients were 


deſtitute of even the moſt ordinary and indiſpenſable 


means of aſcertaining their diſcoveries. 'The reader 


may recal what I have faid upon the tedious and auk- 
ward manner of writing in the early times, upon the in- 


* Tt is thus that one af the greateſt politicians of the Laſt age defined ambaſſa- 
e 


conveniencies 


— 


the different parts of my work. 
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conveniencies of the form of books, and upon the dif- I of ti 
ficulty of carrying, and, in general, of obtaining the I yet 
reading of them *. It was anciently only by force of tra- tion 


velling that ſome knowledge could be acquired. As to infat 
phyſics and natural hiſtory, we know that they were al- Pho 


moſt entirely unknown to the ancien. of t 
For commerce and navigation, it is certain that the tiqui 


Pheœenicians particularly had made a conſiderable pro- of t. 
greſs, and not a few diſcoveries, conſidering the obſta- who 


cles they had to ſurmount. But if, at the ſame time, | Baby 
we reflect upon the faulty conſtruction of their ſhips, | were 
the imperfection of their manner of working them, of the 
their abſolute want of inſtruments proper to direct their elapſe 


navigation, and the clumſineſs, in a word, of all their the ti 


practices, we ſhall admire the courage of theſe people veries 


rather than their ſkill. We muſt applaud their courage they 
for daring ſuch enterpriſes with ſuch poor helps, and at I} Ever r 
the ſame time be convinced of their inferiority in re- Ker. 
t is n 


ſpect to the diſcoveries we are at preſent poſſeſſed of. 


It appears to me, that the ancients were very enter- Icienct 


priſing, but very little enlightened. be allc 

The art of war was to the full as imperfect as any off and th 
the objects I have juſt ſpoke of. We ſhould never be ma 
have done, if we were to point out in detail the imper- IL have 
fection of the military manceuvres of the ancients in the Preſent 


ages which have fixed our attention, and ſhew all that eg 
et 1 


failed them in point of art, ſkill, and capacity. I think indeed av 


it ſufficent to refer to what I have ſaid on the ſubject in Jang * 
| m, t 
tiouſly as. 


I ſhall do the ſame with regard to the manners. The 
reader may have remarked in all the articles where! 
have had occaſion to treat of this object, to what a de: 
gree the manners of the firſt people were unprincipled, 
barbarous, groſs, and vitious. Their want of delicacy 
and their ignorance of the firſt principles of morality 

are perceptible where-ever we conſult ancient hiſtory. 
I do not therefore fear to aſſert, that in all the ſpac 


See part 1. book 2. chap. 6. p. 187, 188.; book 3. chap. 2. art. 6. 
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of time we have here gone over, human knowledge was 
yet moſt limited and moſt imperfect. Amongſt moſt na- 
tions, laws, arts, and ſciences were yet almoſt in their 
infancy. The Egyptians, the Babylonians, and the 


Manners and Cuſtoms. 


Phcenicians, who ſhould certainly be placed in the rank 
of the moſt civilized nations that have appeared in an- 


tiquity, had made but a very middling progreſs in each 
of the objects I have indicated. As to the Greeks, 


who in courſe of time every way called the Egyptians, 
Babylonians, and even the Phœnicians; the Greeks 


were yet very ignorant in the time of. Cyrus, the epocha 


of the third and laſt part of our work. Near two ages 


elapſed between thoſe which cloſe our reſearches, and 
the times in which the Greeks made moſt of the diſco- 
veries which obtained them that glory and juſt eſteem 


they yet at preſent enjoy, and of which nothing can 


ever rob them. No body has yet ſurpaſſed them in 


poetry, in eloquence, nor in the art of writing hiſtory. 


It is not quite the ſame thing with the demonſtrative 
ſciences, nor even with many parts of the arts. It muſt 
be allowed, that, if we except architecture “, ſculpture, 
and the graving of precious ſtones, no compariſon can 
be made between what the Greeks knew of the objects 
I have juſt indicated, and what we know of them at 
preſent. | en 

* Let us obſerve, nevertheleſs, in relation to architecture, that the Greeks had 
indeed a very juſt and refined taſte for the conſtruftion of grand edifices; but I 
do not think it was the ſame with reſpect to private buildings. I think I may 


affirm, that they knew not the art of diſpoſing them ſo elegantly and fo commo- 
Qouſly as is the practice with us at this time, 8 
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DISSERTATION I. 


On the Faludtion of the Greek Money and Meaſures. 


work which I preſent to the public, to ſpeak of an- 
S. tique money and meaſures. As it is to the Greeks 


] Have often had occaſion, in the courſe of the 


that we are indebted for the greateſt part of the know- 


ledge that remains to us of profane antiquity, it 1s al- 
moſt always to the Grecian ſtandard that we are to re- 


duce the money and meaſures of ancient nations. I 
have therefore thought it proper to give a valuation of 
thoſe monies and of thoſe meaſures, which ſhould juſti. | 
fy the proportion which I have eſtabliſhed between 
them and ours, Beſides, by conſulting this kind of 
table, the reader will be enabled to make, with eaſe 


and by himſelf, the reduQtions which 1 may have omit- 

There is perhaps no ſubject which has more exerciſed 
the critics, than the determination of ancient monies 
and meaſures. Perhaps, however, there is none which 
is yet enveloped in greater obſcurity. Iam very far from 


flattering myſelf with having made this matter clear. I 


propoſe only to ſay what appears to me the moſt pro- 
bable on a ſubje& ſo uncertain, without pretending in 
any manner to give an abſolute excluſion to the valua- 


tions which have already been imagined, and to which 


I have not thought myſelf obliged to conform. 
CHAP 1 


Of the Grecian Money. 


of ] HE value of coins, we know, depends upon their 
1 ſtandard, and upon their weight. This is yet 
found at this day, in the cabinets of antiquaries, mol 
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Greek coins in general, and in particular Attic coins. 


Theſe laſt are thoſe which are moſt frequently mentions 
ed in ancient authors, and thoſe to which they have 


commonly referred all the others. We ſhall follow 


their example, and ſhall take the Attic coins for ſtarid- 


ard pieces. Many of them have been aſſayed, and, by 
various reiterated experiments, a certainty has been ob- 
tained, that the gold and filver employed by the mint 
of Athens, were, to a very flight difference, of the ſame 


ſtandard with the gold and ſilver employed in our coins. 
This fact is therefore very certain, and upon this article 
we have all the light we can deſire. e 
But it is by no means ſo eaſy to determine what was 


the fixed and preciſe weight of theſe coins. Almoſt all 
thoſe which remain to us at this day, have been more 


or leſs impaired by the uſe which has been made of 
them for ſo many ages, or through lapſe of time. It is 
in ſome ſort morally impoſſible to find two Attic drach- 


mas, for example, which weigh preciſely one as much 


as the other. It has been neceſſary therefore to have 


recourſe to ſome other expedient to aſcertain the weight 
of antique coins. Of all thoſe which have been ima- 


gined, the moſt philoſophical is without contradiction 
that which Gaſſendi made uſe of about the middle 
of the laſt century. The idea of it was ſuggeſted to 
him by the celebrated M. De Peireſc, whom nothing 


eſcaped that could any way contribute to the advance- 
ment of human knowledge, and who ſpared no expence 


Mm___eSS 7 
There is ſeen at Rome, in the palace of Farneſe, an 

antique congius, perfectly well kept. The congius a- 

mongſt the Romans, was a liquid meaſure containing 


ten Roman pounds of wine *. That of which we ſpeak, 


is by ſo much the more valuable, as it appears, by the 
inſcription it bears, that this veſſel was depoſited in the 
capitol in the reign of Veſpaſian, to ſerve for a ſtandard 
of that kind of meaſure. M. De Peireſe cauſed a model 
to be made of it, which he took care to verify exactly 


* Congius vini decem panda ſiet Feſtus voce Publica Pondera, p. 403. 
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by the original. It is with this model, which did not 
arrive in France till after the death aof M. De Peireſc, 


He filled this congius with well water, which he 
weighed very ſcrupulouſly, and found, that it contained 
ſix pounds fifteen ounces ſix groſs, Paris weight *. 


Gaſſendi, from that experiment, concluded, that the 
ancient Roman pound was the tenth part of this weight, 


that is to ſay, eleven ounces 2834 grains, and that, of 
conſequence, the Roman ounce, which was the twelfth 
part of it o, conſiſted of ſeven groſs 325 grains e. 

We know that the drachma, which was a filver coin, 
weighed the eighth part of a Roman ounce 9. The pro- 


portion of the other Attic coins is alfo known; ſo that 
the determination of the ancient Roman pound carries 
along with it that of the weight of the Greek coins. 
But this determination, ſuch as it has been made by 
Gaſſendl, appears to deſerve admiſſion only by ſo much 


as nothing more preciſe and more exact may be obtain. 
ed upon. the object here in queſtion. It ſuppoſes in 


effect, that the weight of the well-water which this phi- | 
| loſopher made uſe of to find the capacity of the Farne- 
ſian congius, is equal to that of wine; a ſuppoſition de- 

monſtrated falſe by experience, which ſhews us, that 
. wine is always lighter than water, eſpecially than well- 


water, which of all freſh waters is the heavieſt. Let us 
add, that the model of the Farneſian congius which 
 Gaflendi made uſe of, may poſſibly have not been pre- 
ciſely of the ſame capacity as the original veſlel. 


Theſe, without doubt, were the conſiderations which 


afterwards engaged M. Auzout, of the academy of 
ſciences, in a journey which he made to Rome towards 


® once the table at the end of this diſectation, 
b Uncia S.. — 
- - 5 kbra pars ef que menſ is in anna. 
Fannius in carmine de ponderibus & menſuris, 
c Vid. Gaſſepd. in vita Peireſkil, I, 2. p. 73. 
d Agay,u n To Yee The Sii]e, Heſych, in voce Apaxpy. 
Drachme odo Latinam unciam faciunt, Hyeronim. in cap. 4. Ezek. 
Luc ia fit drachmis bis guafucr. Was loco cit, | 
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end of the laſt century, to repeat the experiment of 


Gaſſendi upon the congius of the palace of Farneſe it- 


ſelf. Inſtead of well- water which Gaſſendi made uſe of, 
M. Auzout employed ſpring- water extremely light. 
The original congius was found by this experiment to 
contain ſix pounds twelve ounces ſeven groſs and 48 


grains Paris weight, of water of the fountain of Trevi“. 


think therefore, that we may conclude from this fact, 
that the ancient Roman pound was the tenth part of 
this weight, that is to ſay, ten ounces ſeven groſs twelve 
grains, and the ounce preciſely of ſeven groſs nineteen 


rains. I own, however, that the argument drawn from 


the difference of the ſpecific gravity of wine and of wa- 
ter, militates almoſt as much againſt the experiment of 


M. Auzout, as againſt that of Gaſſendi. Reaſoning 


therefore would ſeem to lead us to eſtimate the Roman 
- ounce at about ſeven groſs 7533 only *. Nevertheleſs 
here are in two words the reafons which determine me 


in favour of the opinion I have thought fit to embrace. 


The fame M. Auzout I have ſpoke of, ſatisfied him- 
ſelf, that the modern Roman pound was of ten ounces 


ſeven groſs twelve grains, and the ounce of ſeven groſs 


nineteen grains. It tollows then, that the Roman pound 
and ounce of the preſent times are perfectly equal with 


the antique Roman pound and ounce, ſuppoſing, as we 


have ſaid, that the Roman congius ſhould contain preciſely 
ten pounds weight of ſpring- water. This perfect rela- 


tion between the ancient pound and the modern, (a re- 


lation which cannot have been the effect of chance), 
ſeems to demonſtrate, that the Roman pound has re- 


ceived no change for upwards of ſeventeen centuries, 


eſpecially if there is room to ſuſpect, that the ancient 


Romans knew not the difference of weight between 
wine and water, or that at leaſt they had no regard to 
it, in fixing the ſtandard of their meaſures; and of this 


© Sce tom. 6. des anc. mem. de Pacad. des ſeienc. p. | 

* 'This determination is drawn from the proportion between the ſpecific gravity 
of water and of Burgundian wine, which reſults from the calculations of M. 
Eiſenſchmid in his treatiſe de ponder. et menſur, veter. Argentorali, in 129. 1708. 


there 
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there is the cleareſt proof in the poem of Fannius, which 
we have already cited more than once f 


The value of the ancient Roman ounce being once 
well determined, and of conſequence the weight of the 
Attic drachma, which was the eighth part of it; we 
ſhall eaſily come at the weight of the other Greek coins, 
ſuch as the talent, the mina, and the obolus. The 
drachma, in effect, contained fix oboli, the mina 100 
drachmas, and the talent 60 mine*®, The whole then 


may be reduced to a mort calculation which gives the 
values thus *: 


The Attic talent weighed, of marks. ouncer. 'grofs. graine. 
Paris weight - - 8 5 33 
The mina — . CCC 
The drachma * | 2 0 3 65¹ 
The obolus © © 108 
According to this calculation, ſuppoſing flyer of fifty 
livres tournols the mark, 
. | bores ; gb. geniers. SE 
The Artic talent as worth "ES: SD. I 
The mina . 48-8 
The drachma „„ Ly 4„%ͤ́ . 1 
The obolus 2 - 5 0 o 42182 


To this very ſummary epitome, I have thought fit to 


mit what I had to ſay upon the valuation of the Greek 
monies, and upon the proportion they might bear to 
ours. Let us paſs on to their meaſures. We 


f Libre ar memorant befſum extarius addit, 
Feu puros pendas latices, ſeu dona Lyai. 

Hec tamen aſſenſu facili fant credita nodis, 
Namque nec errantes undis labenlibus amnes, 
Nec merſi puteis latices, aut fonte perennt 
Manantes par pondus habent : non denique vina, 
Qua campt, aui colles nuper ve, aut ante tulere. 


8 ToaAarrer «+ « « (Var tu g. 1 de paves Fact, pray . 1 d 3 FIR ih. 


Suid, voce TEA&YT0?, t. 3. p. 425. See alſo the beginning of the oration of 
Demoſthenes againſt Pantznctus. | | e 
See the table at the end of this diſſertation. 


CHAP 


ey 
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CHAP I 
Of the Grecian Meaſures. : 


T is at leaſt as difficult to determine exactly the value 
of the Grecian meaſures, as that of their money. 


The ſtadium, for example, was amongſt the Greeks an 


itinerary meaſure which is mentioned every inſtant in 
ancient authors. But they by no means agree upon 
the determination of that meaſure. In effect, we ſee, 
that the length of the ſtadium varied greatly according 


to times and places. There was no more uniformity 


amongſt the ancients in regard to that meaſure, than 


there is now amongſt us upon the length of our leagues, 


and in general upon that of all the itinerary meaſures 
which are actually in uſe in Europe. But as there is a- 
mongſt us a medium league, to which it has been a- 
greed to refer all meaſures of the ſame name; ſo 
amongſt the Greeks there was a common mean ſtadium, 


to the determination of which I have thought proper to 
„„ „ „ 
The ordinary ſtadium, and that moſt univerſall 
adopted, conſiſted of ſix hundred Greek feet d. The 
Plethra, another kind of meaſure, made the ſixth part 


of the ſtadium i. The arura was the half of the ple- 


thra*, The orgia was fix fect '; and, laſtly, the cubit 


a foot and a half vn. We know that the Greek foot 


was more than the Roman foot by the 24th part of this 


laſt . The determination of the Grecian meaſures is of 


h 1. rde 150 rode . Suid, in voce Tren, t. 3. p. 307. 

Ext T> TAidgoy pony e | Suid, voce II ASH ees. 

* Cover rodag txuy . Id. woe "Agvgecice Pay. 

| Afza pevpictOtge « » . ö, “ « «+ % Xii gad. Herod. l. 4. n. 


1925 | 
M Thixvs. « +++ 0 tis & nov . Heyſch, voce IId xc. 


n Stadium centum no N noftros eſſicit paſſus, hoc eſt, pedes ſexcentos 
1 5 


viginti guingue. Plin. ect. 21. p. 86. 


Now the ſtadium, which, as we have juſt ſeen, was preciſely 600 Greek feet, 


could not be 625 Roman feet 


: 2 anlcſs the Greek foot was to the Roman in the 
proportion of 2.5 to 24. | | 


con- 
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conſequence as intimately conneQed with that of the 
Roman foot, as the eſtimate of the Attic coins is with 


that of the Roman pound. 
Two ancient authors tell us, that the Roman am- 


phora, a kind of liquid meaſure, ſince it contained 
eight congii, was preciſely a Roman cubic foot'. The 


water which this meaſure contained, muſt have weigh- 


ed, by the experiment of M. Auzout, 54 pounds 7 
ounces 5 groſs and 24 grains, Paris weight. Suppoſing, 
from the experiments of M. Eiſenſchmidt, that the 
weight of the ſpring- water which M. Auzout made uſe 
of was 3714 grains to the cubic inch, (of the royal 


ſtandard foot), the capacity of the amphora muſt have 


been ſuch as, according to the Stereometrical rules, its 


fide ſhould be leſs than eleven inches + of a line, but 
more than eleven inches I of a line. The Roman foot 
mult of conſequence be eſtimated at about eleven inch- 


es A lines. Yet I think with M. de la Hire, that we. 


ought to reckon the antique Roman foot preciſely ele- 


ven inches of the Royal ſtandard meaſure. I refer the 

reader to the memoir which that academician gave in 
upon this ſubject, to ſee the grounds of this valuation v. 
1 ſhall content myſelf with obſerving only, that the Ro- 


mans were never great mathematicians. I have proved 
above, that they reckoned nothing for the overplus of 


the weight of water more. than of wine in the ſtandard 


of their meaſures. They may therefore very well 
have neglected and reckoned for nothing the three 


fourths of a line, or thereabouts, by which the 
fide of the cube, which ſerved for the matrix of 
their amphora, ſurpaſſed their lineal foot. This con- 


jeQure will appear leſs difficult to be believed, when 


0 Nuadrantal date antiqui ES quod vas pedis quadrat offo et auadra- 
ginta cepit ſextarios, Feſtus voce Quadrantal. 
Quadrantal vini octaginia ponds ſiet, congius vin decem, poudo ſiet. Idem. voce 
Pulica pondera. 5 1 
Pes longo ſpatio, atque allo, Iataque notetur ; 
Angulus ut par fit, quem claudit linea triplex, | 
© uatuor, et quadris, medium cingatur inane, 
 Amphyra fit cubus, . . . Fann. carm cit. 
Y Acad. des ſeienc. ann. 1714, M. p- 397. 


it 


lines more than our common league of 2282; fathoms. 
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it is conſidered, that about the end of the laſt centur 


M. Picard difcovered that the ſtandard of the Pariſian 


pint which was then made uſe of, warited more than 


1224 cubic lines of the capacity to which the ordi- 
nances had fixed that kind of meaſures. | 


Let us reſume all that has been juſt ſaid, and robin 


this calculation from the principles we have laid down: 


ſince the Roman antique foot was eleven inches, the 
Greek toot was eleven inches five lines and a half: thus, 


Fathoms. feet: inches. lines, 


The e was „ TE: 
The plethra | - = T% 5 — 10 | 
The kruty---+ ) RG. or | 
The orgia - — 5 . 
The cubit - 2 1 5 | 22 | 


It reſults from this calculation, that 24 ordinary ſta- 


dia were only nine fathoms one foot ſeven inches 22 


I ſhall ſay nothing of the other ſtadia, as ſuch a diſcuſ- 


ſion could be of little ufe to the work I have underta- 


ken. 


This were the place to ſpeak of the dry and liquid 
meaſures, and of the weights which the Greeks ads 


- uſe of in commerce. But we are almoſt entirely deſti- 
tute of points of compariſon to fix the value of theſe 


weights, and of theſe meaſures. I ſhall therefore ſay 


but little upon this ſubject. 


Fannius, whom I have already cited fo often, tells us, 
that the Attic pound was to the Roman as 75 to 96, or 
as 25 to 32*, We ſee alſo, in the ſame poet, that the 
amphora or Attic cadus, which was a liquid meaſure, 
was equal to three Roman urns, or to a Roman am- 


phora and a half. Laſtly, we read i in the life of Atti- 
cus 


1 See the treatiſe of M. Picard, de menſur. 
T Uncia fit drachmis his quatuor. . . . . 
Unciaque in libra pars eſt que meuſis in anno. 
Hec magno-Latio libra eſt, gentique togate : 
Attica nam minor eſt. Ter quinque hanc denique- erachmis, 
Et ter vicenis tradunt — unam. 
1 Amphora fit cubus. $4089 0+ „„ | 
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cus by Corn. Nepos, that the Attic medimnus, which 
was a dry meaſure, was equal to fix Roman buſhels *. 
We know, by the teſtimony of Fannius, that the buſhel 
amongſt the Romans was the third of their amphora or 
cubic foot v. RE 
Reducing theſe weights and meaſures to ours, by 
means of the valuations of the pound and of the foot 
of the ancient Romans which I have given above, we 
ſhall find, 
0 1. That the Attic pound weighed, 8 ounces 4 groks 
7 grains. and 4 Paris weight. 
2. That the Attic cadus contained one foot 2682 - cubic 
inches, or 41 pints one cnopin. 24 cubic inches, Faris 


meaſure. 


3. Laſtly, that the Attic medimnus contained one 
foot 934 cubic inches, or four buſhels one litron and a 


half, and 94 cubic inches, Paris meaſure * 


This feeble eſſay is all we can pretend to, from all 
that is to be found moſt certain upon the ſubje& we 
had undertaken to examine. The few monuments that 
remain of antiquity, and above all the unexact neſs of 
ancient authors in what they ſay of the. coins and mea- 
ſures in uſe in their times, give us little room to hope 
for greater certainty, 


Hujus fimidium fert x) AE 
Attica preterea dicenda ejt amphora nobis 
Feu cadus. Hance facies, naſtræ ft adjeceris urnam. 3 
* Unmerſos j frument9 donavit, ita ut Jingu ſex Moen tritict darentur 5 gui modus 
menſuræ medimus Athenis appellatur. cap. 2. | 
u Amphora ler.. . (apt modium. | 
* We ſuppoſe ere the buthel to be 648 cubic inches, that! is to "ay, that it 1s 
conſidered as the 144th part of the muid of 54 cubic feet. The litron and half- 
itron are alſo ſuppoſed to be preciſely the ſixteenth and thirty-ſecond part of the 
 Þuſhel of 648 cnbic inches. I fay ſuppoſed, becauſe theſe calculations are not 
perfectly conformable to the reſult given by the dimenſions of the cylindrical 


!t:ndards of the meaſures I ſpeak of; dimenſions relative to the capacity afligoce 
to theſe meaſures by the regulations. 
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DISSERTATION I 


On *he WO! Periods of | the Chaldeans. 


aſtronomical periods in the ſupputation of 
time. We know alſo that the ancients had 
contrived many of them compoſed of a certain number 


of their F Theſe periods were different according 
to the u 
the year eitabliſhed amongſt the nations who had con- 


e they were deſigned for, and to the form of 


trived them. The names of three famous periods in- 


vented by the Chaldeans are handed down to us: the 
Beroſus made uſe of | 


Saros, the Neris, and the S80ſ . 
them in compoſing his chronological calculations, and 
fixing the epochas of his hiſtory of Babylon d. It was 


by theſe meaſures of time, that he had regulated and 


determined the duration of that empire, and the length 
of the reigns of the difterent DOVEregTs. who had go- 
verned it. 

The amount of the Saros, of the Neros, and of the 


Sgſco, were certainly well Known and well determin- 
ed in the times that Beroſus compoled his hiſtory. 
But the ancient monuments of the Babylonians are now 


no more. It is even many ages ſince they diſappeared. 
It is not therefore aſtoniſhing that there ſhould reign 


many contradictions amongſt modern authors, as well 


upon the number of years that compoled theſe famous 
periods, as upon the uſes they may have been adapted 
for. Let us try, however, by bringing together the 
different traits which are found ſcattered in ancient au— 
thors, to give ſome light into a queſtion ſo oblcure and 
lo difficult. 


It is certain, by the teſtimony of all antiquity, that 


1 Syncell. p. r9.; Antes apud eumd. p. 38. C. 
b Syncell. p. 17. A. 
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the Saros, the Nerot, and the Sofes, were cycles which 
contained a certain number of years*. We ought not to 
liſten to ſome writers recent enough, who without an 

foundation would imſinuate, that the periods I ſpeak of 


ſhould be reduced to periods of days only. It is a chi- 
mera which deſeryes no attention. We ſhall refute it 


in a moment. Without deigning therefore to dwell 


any longer upon it, let us examine what may have been 


the real amount of theſe cycles, and what their uſe in 


aſtronomy. Let as begin with the Saros, which, of all 
the periods of the Chaldeans, appears to have been the 
moſt celebrated in antiquity. Many authors have ſpoke 
of it a: but they do not agree upon the number of years 


of which that period was formed. Let us ſee whether it 


be poſſible to determine it at this day, and diſcover by 
that means what may have been the uſe of this cycle. 


Syncellus tells us, after Beroſus, Abydenus, Alex- 


ander Polyhiſtor, &c. that the Saros was a period of 
: 3600 y ears :. We know of no aſtronomical operation 


to which a period of that kind can be applied. Suidas, 
an author cotemporary with Syncellus, or at leaft but 


| little before him, gives to the Saros a very different a- 


mount That author ſays, that it was a period com- 


poſed of lunar months, the ſum total of which was | 


eighteen years and an half f. Suidas cites no ancient 
author to warrant this fact, and does not tel} us from 
what authority he gives the Sares an amount fo different 
from that we have juſt ſeen. Though we ſhould a- 
gree with Suidas that the Saroas might have been 


| compoſed of 222 lunar months, yet we do not ſec what 


might have been the uſe of ſuch a period. 

Me might ſuſpect, it is true, that there is an error in 
the text of Suidas, and that, inſtead of 222 lunar 
months, we ſhould read 223. We might even bring a 
paſſage of Pliny to ſupport this conjecture. Pliny was 
indeed acquainted with a period of 223 lunar months“. 


© Beroſ. Abyden. & Syncell. locis cit. 


d Beroſ. a by den. Syncell. oci !. cit.; Snidas in D204, t. 3. p. 389. He. 


Zehius in Cages; Phavorin. &c. 
* F. 17, 28, & 39, f Iu De p96) t. 2. p. 289. 4 * THIER 7 10, p. 797 


In 
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In all the editions anterior to that of P. Hardouin there 


had crept in a vitious reading, which, no doubt, had 
prevented a due attention to the amount and merit of 
that period. The former reading of the text of Pliny 


was 223 months. M. Halley, who was not leſs diſtin- 


guiſhed for his profound erudition, than by being one 
of the greateſt aſtronomers of his age, was the firſt who 
perceived that falſe reading of the editions of Pliny. 


He propoſed the amendment of this vitious paſſage, and 
to read 223 months jnſtead of 222. What was only 


conjecture on the part of this learned man, has been 


found, by the reſearches and diſcoveries ſince made, to 


be the true reading of Pliny i. It is therefore now no 
longer doubttul, that Pliny was acquainted with a pe- 


' riod compoſed of 223 ſynodic lunar months. M. Halley 
wanted, with Suidas, to identify this period with the 
Saros of the Chaldeans; and this is the concluſion he 


| draws from it. 3 


From demonſtrating that the amount of the Saros 


muſt have been fixed at 223 lunar ſynodic months, 
that is to ſay, of 29 days and an half each, it reſults, 


ſays M. Halley, that this cycle contained near 18 of our 
years; a calculation, adds he, which agrees pretty well 


with the amount that Suidas gives the Sarosk. This 


diſcovery, continues M. Halley, places in its full light 


the ſkill of the aſtronomers of Chaldea. In effect, that 
period furniſhes a very eaſy method of predicting eclip- 
ſes within the limits of the error of half an hour only. 


Diodorus was, therefore, ill informed when he advanced 
that the Chaldeans had only a very imperfect theory of 


the eclipſes of the moon, and that they durſt neither de- 


termine nor foretel them x. be 

Such is the reaſoning of M. Halley; but I think his 
conjectures much more ingenious than ſolid, The teſti- 
mony of Suidas being ſupported by the ſuffrage of no 
author of antiquity, cannot balance that of Beroſus, nor 
of the other writers who give 3600 years to the Saras. 


h Pranſ. Philof. no, 194. ann. 1692. p. $35.3 Ada erudit. Lipf. ann. 1692, 
P. 829. | | Vas 


i See the note of P. Hardouin. loco cit. ** Supra, loco ci. 


! See the elogium of NI. Halley, Acad des ſciences. an. 1, H. pag. 
Lip. 145. ; | 
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Beſides, Suidas aſſigns, not eighteen years, but eighteen 
and an half to the total revolution of the Saros; and we 
know, that in aſtronomy much leſs than fix months 
will confound the whole reſult of a period. In fine, 
Suidas gives the Saros only 2 22 lunar months, and not 
223. In vain would we correct this text by that of 
Pliny. Nothing can lead us to ſurmiſe, that this laſt 


had in view the Saros of the Chaldeans. I am perſuad. 
ed, that this period was indeed compoſed of a certain 


number of lunar months; the name alone indicates it“: 


but I do not fee that it is poſſible at this time to deter- 
mine preciſely what was the number 4. We muſt there- 


fore give up the ſearch of the Saros, ſince we can never 


hope to know what was the amount, nor, of conſe- 
quence, what the uſe of it. Let us go on to the exa- 


mination of the other Chaldean periods, that is to ſay, 


of the Nero and of the Sofos. ons 
I The revolution of the Neros was of 600 years *. In- 
dependent of the authors J have already cited, Joſephus 
the hiſtorian appears to have been acquainted with this 


period. Speaking of the long life of the firſt patriarchs, 
he thus expreſſes himſelf. Amongſt other views 
„ which God had had,” ſays he, © in granting to the 
« firſt patriarchs a life ſo long as that atteſted by the 
ſacred books, he deſigned to enable them to perfect 
« geometry and aſtronomy which they had invented; 
C Pr,” adds he, © they could not have foretold with 


R 


4 


<« certainty the motions of the ftars, if they had lived leſs 


* 


than 600 years, becauſe, in that ſpace of time, is ac- 


compliſhed the great year 3 


. 
*. 


La) 


| Joſephus, 


* The name of Saros, given to this period, would alone ſuffice to prove that it 
was compoſed of lunar months. The word Saros anſwers exactly to the Chaldean 
word Sar, which ſignifies menſtruus or lunaris. ; ; 

- + Though we ſhould even grant with M. Halley, that we ought to read in 
Zuidas 223 lunar months, his reaſoning would not be the more juſt. M. le (ien. 
til has, in effect, demonſtrated the total and abſotute imperfection of that period 
ſo vaunted by M. Halley, Acad. des ſciences, ann. 1756, M. P. 

a Syncel. p. 15. Abyden. apud eumd. p. 38. C. | - | a 

o Theſe are the terms in which Joſephus expreſſes himſelf : "A ee 00% de- 
xa; auToI; TeOUTHY pon CH tharooits Winuroy;,* Aid Toremrw! yh 
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Joſephus, as we ſee, was therefore acquainted with 
the great year, that is to ſay, with an aſtronomical period, 


which, he ſays, was compoſed of 600 years. Every 


thing leads us to believe, that it was of the Neros of the 


Chaldeans that Joſephus meant to ſpeak. For I fee no 
other people in antiquity amongſt whom ſuch a period 
was in uſe. Before we apply ourſelves to develope the 
propriety of this cycle of 600 years, it is proper to ex- 


amine that of the Sofos, becauſe the Neros owes its ori- 


gin to the Sos, as I flatter myſelf with demonſtrating. 
The ancients tell us, that the Soſos was compoled of 


60 years v. That period, the firſt, without contradiction, 
of which the Chaldeans made uſe, was very imperfect; 
ſince, after its revolution, it brought back the lunar 


months only to within a tenth part of a month. They 


muſt therefore have endeavoured to rectify and perfect 


it. It was not difficult to find the means. By doubling 
the Soſos, that is, by giving to this period 120 years, in- 


ſtead of 60, they had the return of the lunar months to 
within the twentieth part of a month, By multiplymg 


this cycle as many times as is neceſſary to obtain the 
preciſe returns of the ſun and moon to the ſame points 
of the heavens, is formed a period of 600 years, that is 


to ſay, the Neros. This laſt cycle is, in effect, nothing 


but the product of the So/es, or the period off 60 years 


multiplied by 10. Thus, we ſee, there did not need 


much reflection upon the amount and propriety of the 


Soſos to deduce from it the Neros*. 


I » 


© with certainty, if they had lived leſs than 600 years; for the great year is accom- 
« pliſhed in that ſpace of time.“ It is eaſy to perceive, that Joſephus does not ex- 
preſs himſelf clearly in this paſſage; for though we ſee very well that the verb 


go, to foretel, relates to aſtronomy, which is ſpoke of in the preceding : 


phraſe, as geometry alſo is concerned, that manner of expreſſion preſents an am- 
biguous and defective ſenſe; and it is to make the meaning of Joſephus be under- 
ſtood, that I have added the motions of the ſtars, of which we ſhould ſuppoſe he 
deſigned to ſpeak. — 55 | = 
P Syncell. p. 17.; Abyden. apud eumd. p. 38. C. 0 | | 
All theſe facts are better cleared up, and exactly demonſtrated in a memoit 
of M. le Gentil. See Acad. des ſciences, ann. 1756, M. P. —— 
firſt 


The illuſtrious Jean Dominic Caſſini, is, I think, the 
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firſt who perceived the merit of the Neros. It is, in the 
judgment of that great aſtronomer, one of the fineſt 
eriods that has ever been invented. It reſults from it, 


that the ſolar years of the Chaldeans were each of 365 


days 5 hours 51 and 36“. That period allo diſco- 
vers to us, that the aſtronomers of Chaldea had deter. 
mined to within a ſecond the duration of the lunar 
month as exactly as the modern aſtronomers have been 
able to do it*. In effect, 600 years of 365 days 5 hours 
51 and 36" make 7421 lunar months, conſiſting of 
29 days 12 hours 44 37, all but 7 thirds and 18 

fourths. We ought therefore to regard the 219146 
days, or, what comes to the ſame thing, the 7 200 ſolar 

months, which form the period I ſpeak of, as preciſely 
equivalent to 7421 lunar months. Now, it is to that 

ſpace of time that we may fix the epocha of the return 
of the ſun and moon to the ſame points of the heavens; 
in a word, the Nercs of the Chaldeans was in relation 
to the ſolar and lunar months exactly what the Victo- 
rian period is in relation to the gelden number and ſolar 

cycle t. . 5 
It is not poſſible to determine preciſely the age in 
which the Chaldean aſtronomers invented and made 
uſe of the Nercs. I ſhall content myſelf with only re- 
marking, that this cycle mult have been known and re- 
ceived in Chaldea ſometime before Beroſus. That 
| hiſtorian, as I have juſt ſaid, made uſe of it to form his 

3 Anciens mem. de VFacad. des ſeienc. t. 8. p. 5. r 1d. ibid. 

f Anc. mem. de l'cad. des fc. t. 8. p. 5. T am obliged to inform the reader, 
that it is not to the Neros of the Chaldeans that M. Caſſini applies his calculations 
and the refleQtions he has juſt read; it is to the great year ſpoke of by ſoſephus. 
But as this period appears to me to be the ſame with the Neros of the Chaldeans, 
and to have an evident relation to it, I thought I might apply the reſearches of 


that great aſtronomer to that period, of which I have already ſaid the invention 
ſeems due to the Chaldeans, ſince we find none like it amongſt any other people. 


NI. Caflini, to ſay it by the by, would even have this period of 600 years to have 


been in uſe in the carlieſt ages. But Joſephus ſays it not; and if he had ſaig it, 

we ſhould always have had a right to object to his opiaion, as being contrary to 
all appearance of truth. In effect, ſuch an invention ſuppoſes an abundance of 
knowledge which moſt certainly was not oſſeſſed by the earlieft ages. What we 
have ſaid in the firſt and in the ſecond parts of this work, upon the imperfection 
of aſtronomy in thoſe times, does not, I think, leave the ſlighteſt doubt upon 
the epocha of that period, which probably was not invented till in the latter ages 


ot the Babvlonian monarchy. E | 
3 chro- 


446. col. 


2 See 
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chronolo gical calculations, and we know that Beroſus 
wrote in the third age before J. C.. I thould therefore 


think, that this period may have been invented towards 
the end of the empire of Babylon. This is, moreover, 
the moſt ancient date that can be aſſigned itu. We 
have ſeen elſewhere how imperfect e 1 Was in 
Chaldea till the reign of Nabonaſſar . 

It now remains, that I ſay a word of the opinion of 
thoſe writers who have diſputed the amount that I have 
thought right to aſſign to the Saros, the Soos, and the 
Neros. They have pretended, that all theſe different 


cycles were periods formed of a certain number of days 


rather than of years. TWO Greek monks, one named 


Annianus, and the other Panodorus, are, I think, the 


firſt who wanted to give authority to this ſyſtem v. 
They, both of them, wrote about the year 411 of the 
Chriſtian æra 2. But one ſimple reflection will con- 


vince us, that their ideas, | in this reſpect, fhould have no 
manner of weight. 


In effect, what compariſon can be made between Be- 


roſus, who ſays formally, that the Saros, the Neros, and 


the 80% were periods of years, and two unknown 


Greek monks, who, about 700 years after the age in 


which that author wrote, would give us to underſtand 


the contrary, and inſinuate, that all. theſe different cycles 


were compoſed only of a certain number of days. Be- 


roſus, a cotemporary with Alexander, was born and 


paſſed his life in Chaldea. At hand to draw his know- 


ledge from the original ſources which were ſtill ſub- 
fiſting in his time, he was enabled more than any body 
to know the amount of the periods he employed. In a 


word, it was from the ancient monuments of his nation 


that he compoſed the meer of it; a hiſtory which 


t Tatian, adverſ. Grac. orat. p. 273.; Syncell. p. 16. D. 
u See Syncell. p. 207. Nabonaſſar reigned about lde year 747 before T. « 8. 


* See part 1. b. 3. c. 2. art. 2. p. 228, & 229. See alſo purt 3. b. 3. c. 2. art. 
4. p. 98, & 99. 


Apud Syncell. p. 34, & 38. See alſo Scaliger, not. in Gr. Euſeb. chron. p. 
446. col. B. 


2 See the notes of P. Goar ad Syncell. p. 33. col. B. 
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Pliny, Joſephus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Euſebius, Syn. 


cellus, and many others, cite e in their writ- 


ings. beſides, Beroſus is not the on ny writer of anti- 
quity who has ſaid, that the periods of which I ſpeak 
were periods of years. Euſebius, who was ſo "al 


verſed in the hiſtory of ancient nations, has acknow. 
ledged it*, Joſephus, as we have already ſeen, teſtifies | 


the ſame fact. We may add to all theſe teſtimonies, 
that of Suidas, He agrees with all the writers that l 


have here cited, in ſaying that theſe periods were form- 


ed of a certain number of years d. 
The two Greek monks here in queſtion had not the 


authority of any monument of antiquity for metamor- 


phoſing the periods I ſpeak of into cycles of days. It 
Was, on their part, only pure conjecture. Here is, as! 
imagine, what might have led them to propoſe ſuch A 
notion. 

Beroſus, in compoſing his hiſtory, had not forgot that 
hew as a Babyloman We know, that many nations had 
then the madneſs of wanting to be regarded each as the 
moſt ancient that was known in the univerſe. Antiquity 
of date, in the ages I ſpeak of, was regarded as the 
moſt glorious diitinction that a people could value 


_ themſelves upon. We cannot conceive, to ſay it by the 


by, how much that fooliſh ambition has been injurious 
to hiſtorical truth, and what confuſion: it has cauſed in 


the chronology of ancient nations. The Babylonians 


were of the number of thoſe who would pique them- 
ſelves upon the higheſt antiquity. According to them, 
they had ſubſiſted as a nation 470,000 years . Bero- 
ſus, in his hiſtory, was intent upon maintaining and 
making good that ridiculous pretenſion. To give ſome 
colour to the enormous calculations he preſented, and 
render them probable, he pretended to ground them 
upon the aſtronomical periods here in queſtion He in- 
vented, of conſequence, a ſeries of 2 kings, whole 


a gee Syncell. p. 17, 34, & 35. d Fn _ 3. p. 289. 
c Diod. I. 2. p. 145. 1 ſhall ſpew the little ſoundation for that ridiculous pre- 
tevſion, in the following diſſertation, 


reigns 
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reigns filled up the prodigious length of ages which he 
aligned to the Babylonian empire “. 

The Greek monks 1 have mentioned, were ſhocked, 
and with reaſon, at the monſtrous calculations which 
Beroſus preſented in his hiſtory. Their intention there- 
fore was, to reduce the annals of Babylon to ſome ſort 
of probability; by converting the periods on which Be- 
roſus fupported his calculations, into fimple periods of 
days. By this means they thought they could make all 
agree, They even blamed Euſebius for not having 
uſed ſome ſuch method . But if theſe good monks 
had reflected but a moment on the motive which ani- 
mated Beroſus when he wrote, and upon the end which 


that impoſtor propoſed, they would eaſily have diſcover- 


ed, that though his calculations were abſurd and mon- 
firous; there was, however, nothing to alter in the a- 
mount of the meaſures of time which he had employed. 
A proof, that theſe Chalde an periods were really com- 
poſed of years and not days, is, that Beroſus made uſe 
of them. For he would have counteracted his own in- 
tention, by diſcovering the chimera of the Babylonians 
upon their antiquity, if the Saros, the Neros, and the 

Sofa had been no more than TOO of days. 


* T ſhall treat of this matter mate at length, in the follo wing aflttion, 
4 Apud . a 34, & . 
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DISSERTATION Il, 8 
ir 
On the Antiquities 97 the Babylonians, Egyptians, and 2 
Chineſe. tha 
et 7 4” 91 . FTE cul 
IT was the madneſs of moſt ancient nations, as has eve 
been ſhewn in the preceding diſſertation, to pretend the 
to trace their origin to infinity. The Babylonians, ( 
the Egyptians, and the Scythians, were thoſe who par- kn 
; ticularly piqued themſelves upon their high antiquity, aut 
By their accounts, they had exiſted as nations for thou- lon 
ſands of ages. The Babylonians boaſted that they had eve 
obſerved the courſe of the ſtars 473,000 years, and q 
the Egyptians 100,000>. As for the Scythians, they ſpe: 
pretended to be more ancient than the Egyptians e. In W wh 
this claſs we may alſo place the Phrygians and the of t 
Phcenicians *. In a word, each people laboured to heap WW W. 
ages upon ages, and diſplay the antiquity of their origin, Pla 
But when we come to ſearch into the foundations of lop] 
thoſe pretended antiquities, we are greatly aſtoniſhed to but 
find that they reſt upon nothing certam, nor even pro- land 
bable. This is not all; we find that all theſe enormous ami 
calculations are of modern enough invention. was 
In effect, it does not appear, that, till the times of the bles 
conqueſts of Alexander, the annals of the Babylonians, of | 
or even thoſe of the Egyptians, were traced very high. of t 
This is a fact which it is eaſy to prove by the teſtimony ced: 
of Herodotus, of Cteſias, of Xenophon, of Plato, of > 
Ariſtotle, and, in a word, of all the authors who wrote anti 
before the conqueſts of Alexander. of a 
The Babylonians are often mentioned in Herodotus; us, 
he had even travelled amongſt theſe people. Yet we prie 


find in his wrnings no traces of that prodigious anti- 


a Dio, . 1 p. 11. b Auguſtin. de civit. Dei, 1. 18. c. 40. 
c Juſtin. I. 2. c. 1. p. 56, a Sce Herod. I. 3. n. a, 
© Syncell. p. 17. D. oY 


quity 


ta more than about gooo years b. 
in Egypt about 100 years after Solon. That ſpace of 
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quity which the Babylonians are ſaid to have boaſted of 
by much more recent writers. On the contrary, he 
gives only 520 years of duration to the Aſſyrian em- 
pire, which we know to have been formerly confound- 


ed with that of Babylon; and there is no appearance, 
that Herodotus ſhould have ſpoke otherwiſe in his parti- 
cular hiſtory of Aſſyria. For we ſee, that no writer has 


ever reſted upon that work to raiſe higher the origin. of 
the Aſſyrian monarchy. - 


Cteſias wrote a little time after n We 


know that he had made a long abode in Perſia. That 


author, who, of all thoſe of antiquity, has aſſigned the 
longeſt duration to the Aſſyrian empire, does not how- 


ever make it amount to more than 1400 years f. 


Xenophon, who has had occaſion ſo many times to. 


ſpeak of the Aſſyrians, and Babylonians, fays nothing 


which can lead us to think, that, in his time, the origin 


of theſe people was regarded as ſo prodigiouſly ancient. 
We may draw the ſame inference from the writings of 


Plato, and from thoſe of Ariſtotle Both theſe philo- 
ſophers ſpeak often of the Aﬀyrians and Babylonians; 


but no mention is made in their writings. of thoſe thou- 
fands of ages, whoſe exiſtence and reality I am here ex- 
amining. As for Ariſtotle, we ſee, that, in general, he 


was even a good deal inclined to treat as ſo many fa- 


bles, all that was reported of the hiſtory of Aſſyria and 
of Babylon b. 


In a word, I repeat it, we find no traces 
of theſe chimerical antiquities in the authors who pre- 


ceded the conqueſts of Alexander. 


I think I ſhould ſay nearly as much of the Egyptian 
antiquities. Some authors, as has been juit ſaid, ſpoke 
of a duration of 100,000 years. Plato, however, tells 
us, that, in the time of Solon, thoſe of the Egyptian 
prieſts who pretended to be the belt inſtructed in the 
antiquities of their nation, did not carry back its origin 
Herodotus travelled 


f Diod, . 2. P. 142. 
* In Tim, p. 1944. 


9 Pe tep· I. 5. c. 10. p. 404. E. 
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time had been ſufficient to give room for vanity and er- 
ror to make ſome progreſs. He, in effect, relates, that, 
in his time, the prieſts of Thebes gave to the duration 
of their monarchy 11, 340 years. Theſe two calcula- 
tions, ſuch as Plato and Herodotus preſent them, are 


certainly of too hard digeſtion. There is ſome error, 


and we ſhall explain the cauſe of it in a moment. Ne- 


vertheleſs, what compariſon can be made between this 
duration, and that which, according to ſome poſterior 
writers, the Egyptians boaſted of? It is then proved, by 


the teſtimony of the higheſt and foundeſt antiquity, 


that it was only in modern times that the Babylonians {| 
and Egyptians beganto make a parade of thoſe thouſands | 
of ages which I have ſpoke of above. It is now the bu- 
| finels, to indicate the ſource, and mark the epocha of 
U on Eo ng. 
HBeroſus on one fide, and Manetho on another, are 


inconteſtably the authors, and, if the expreſſion may be 
allowed, the manufacturers of all theſe marvellous an- 
tiquities. It is, in effect, only ſince the publication of 


their works, that we begin to find, in ancient authors, 
traces of that exceffive duration attributed to the mo- 
narchy of the Babylonians, and to that of the Egyp- 


tians. Beroſus, a Chaldean prieſt, wrote about the 


year 280 before J. C. a little before the reign of An- 
tiochus Soter “. Manetho, an Egyptian prieſt, was eo- 


temporary with Beroſus, ſince he dedicated his hiſtory 


to Ptolemy Philadelphus i, who mounted the throne of 


Egypt the year 284 before the Chriſtian era. It is pro- 
bable enough, nevertheleſs, that the work of Manetho 
did not appear till after that of Berofus. I ſhould even 


be greatly inclined to believe, with Syncellus, that Ma- 
netho thought of ſtretching out the duration of the E- 


gyptian empire, only in imitation of Beroſus, and not to 
make his nation appear too modern, in compariſon of 


the Babylonians v. Let us obſerve alſo, that Beroſus 


and Manetho wrote in Greek; a circumſtance not to be 


k Tatian. adverſ. Græc. orat. p. 273» 
m See ibid. | 


1 L. 2. n. 142. 
? Syncell. p. 16. 


neglected 


K % 
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neglected in the queſtion we are upon, as will be ſnhown 
immediately. It remains, to unfold the motives which 
may have determined theſe two writers to work up that 
mon] rous chronology, which reſulted from their annals, 
or rather from the ſimple catalogue of the kings which 
they ſaid to have occupied the throne of Egypt and 
Babylon; for, as I ſhall demonſtrate by and by, Beroſus 
and Manetho, produced no other authority to ſupport 
their chimeras, than a ſimple liſt of kings. 

I think, without heſitation, that I may attribute to 
miſtaken vanity that incredible antiquity from which 


Manetho and Beroſus would trace the origin of their 
nation. In the times that theſe two writers compoſed 


their annals, the Egyptians and Babylonians were alike 
ſubjected to the dominion of the Greeks. Beroſus and 


 Manetho ſought probably to make themſelves amends, 
by the pre-eminence of origin, and by the merit of an - 


tiquity, for the real advantage which the Greeks had 


then over the people of Aſia and Egypt. For, as i have 
already remarked more than once, they were in thoſe 


days extremely jealous of antiquity of date. Each want- 
ing to give themſelves the preference, it was who ſhould 


date from the greateſt diſtance. Beroſus and Manetho, 
by chuſing the Greek rather than their maternal tongue, 


wanted to enable the Babylonians and Egyptians to re- 
proach their conquerors with the novelty of their origin, 


by oppoſing thouſands of ages to the finall hiſtorical 
| bounds of theſe inhabitants of Europe *. 


But it muſt be allowed, that the ftratagem they made 


uſe of was very groſs, and capable of impoſing only on 
a people fo ignorant of antiquity as were the Greeks, _ 


Here is the method Beroſus took to aſcribe to his na- 


tion a duration of 473,000 years. The aitronomers of 


Chaldea had imagined certain cycles to determine the 
periodical return of the ſtars to the ſame poinis of the 
heavens, Theſe cycles, as has been thewn in the pre- 
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ceding diſſertation, took in many ages. What did Be. 
roſus? To eſtabliſh the antiquity which he would give 
to his nation, inſtead of ſaying, that a king had reigned 
ſo many years, he ſaid, that he had reigned ſo many Sa- 


Tos. It is thus that he made the duration of the ten firſt 


Babylonian kings amount to 436,000 years . Such cal- 


culations ſufficiently expoſe themſelves. Pagan authors 
| themſelves were ſtruck with their want of probability. 
Diodorus Siculus ſpeaks of it in theſe terms: «© We 


& ſhall not eaſily give credit,“ ſays he, to what the 
£ Chaldeans advance upon the antiquity of the firſt 


c aſtronomical obſervations; for they ſay, that they be- 
„ gan 473,000 years before the expedition of Alex- 
* ander into Afia® ?? Let us add to the teſtimony of 
Diodorus, that of Epigenes, whom Pliny affirms to have 


been an author of great weight *. This Epigenes, who 
probably wrote under Auguſtus, aftiried, that the a. 


ſtronomical obſervations of the Chaldeans did not go 


higher than 720 years a. We ſee then, that the good 


judges of even profane antiquity had critical knowledge 


enough to be ſenſible of the impoſture of Beroſus. 
That author, however, had endeavoured to ſupport 

his calculations in the beſt manner he could. In order 

to give them more credit, he boaſted to have found, at 


Babylon, records of 150,000 years old". Yet, for all 


this fine diſcovery, Beroſus was not able to fill up with 


facts, and a detail of events, the ſpace which he pre- 
| tended had elapſed from the foundation of the Babylo- 


nian monarchy to the time of Nabonaſſar, who mounted 


the throne only in the year 747 before J. C. This was 


enough to render more than ſuſpicious all that Beroſus 
would raiſe beyond that epocha. Impoſture has its re- 
ſources, and does not commonly want evaſions. To ex- 
tricate himſelf from this plunge, and to juſtify the im- 
menſe void that the hiſtory of Babylon preſented, Be- 
roſus advanced, that Nabonaſſar, infatuated with fooliſh 
pride, had ſuppreſſed all the hiſtorical monuments of hiz 


0 Syncell, p. 2), 18, &. 39. L. 2. p. 145. 
* Ep genes gravis auctor inipri mis, I. 7. ſect 57. p. 413. 
4 Adu Plin. loco cit. r Syncell. p. 14, & 28. 
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nation, with intention to paſs upon poſterity for the 
firſt ſovereign of Babylon t. It is thus that Beroſus 
thought to juſtify the chaſms and want of facts with 


which he might well have been reproached. 


Impoſtors are ſubje& to betray themſelves. On one 
hand, Beroſus excuſes the void which is found in his 
hiſtory, by laying it upon Nabonaſſar's having deſtroyed 
all the monuments of the kings his predeceſſors; and, on 


another, he affirms, that he had found, at Babylon, re- 


cords which ran back 1 50,000 years. One of theſe re- 
lations is certainly falſe and forged. Let us rather ſay, 


that the ſuppreſſion of all the hiſtorical monuments o 
the Babylonians by Nabonaſſar, is a tale invented by 


Beroſus, to colour over the impoſſibility he found of fil- 
ling up, in a ſatisfactory manner, the times anterior to 


the reign of that prince. But it is dwelling too long 


upon a chimera, unknown, as I have already faid, to 
the higheſt and ſoundeſt part of antiquity. It appears 
proved, on the contrary, that the Babylonians were 
very little ſolicitous about writing their hiſtory. Even 
their aſtronomical obſervations were very unexact 
till the reign of Nabonaſſar. It was not till after 

that monarch, that the Babylonians began to in- 
troduce ſome order into their chronology, and to write 
exactly the date and ſeries of their celeſtial obſerva- 
tions t. Theſe facts appear certain, not only by the 
teſtimony of ancient hiſtorians, but alſo by that of the 
moſt celebrated aſtronomers of antiquity. Hipparchus, 
Timochares, Ariſtyllus, Ptolemy, &c. who had examin- 
ed with great care the monuments of ancient nations, 
make mention of no aſtronomical obſervation anterior 
to the reign of Nabonaſſar u. 

Let us now examine the ſource of the Pol « anti- 
quities. It is neither purer nor more authentic than 
that of the Babylonian antiquities. It does not even 
riſe aloteny {o high, Manetho, as [ think 1 have al- 


Aud Syncell. p. 20). 3 see ibid. 
u See Marſh. p. 474. ; Stanley de Chald. philoſ. ſect. 1. c. 1. p. 1110. 
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ready proved, was inconteſtably the author of it *. This 
Egyptian prieſt, to give ſome colour to his impoſtures, 


has employed a different artifice from that of Beroſus ; 
but it is not more difficult to diſcover the weakneſs of 


8 Et. 
The Egyptians, like moſt ancient nations, pretended 
to have been originally governed by the gods. Mane- 
tho availed himſelf of that popular opinion to eſtabliſh 


the antiquities of his nation. According to him, Egypt 


had been at firſt governed by a great number of gods, 
ſome of whom had reigned more than 1200 years 


each z. Manetho had even made a particular epocha 


of the reign of Vulcan, the firſt of thoſe gods, who, ac- 
cording to his chronicle, had governed Egypt for gooo 


years. It is after this calculation, no doubt, that Dio- 
dorus has ſaid, that the Egyptians aſſigned to the reign 
of the gods a ſpace of 18.000 years >. The term is ſtill 


modeſt; for, according to other chronologers, the Sun, 


to whom they gave the honour of having firſt govern- 


ed Egypt, had reigned there 30,000 years e. This reign 
of the gods was, as we perceive, an excellent reſource 
for lengthening out the duration of the Egyptian em- 
pire, as far as they thought proper: for, I have already 
ſaid, ſome carried it to 100,000 years , others to 
48,863 ©, ſome to 36,525f, and, in a word, to 33,000, 
to 23,000, to 10,000, &c 5. It is true, the Egyptian 
prieſts, to give authority to their lies, advanced, that, 
fince the origin of their monarchy, they had obſerved 
373 eclipſes of the ſun, and 832 of the moon b. But 
the reflection I made above on the few reſources which 
Hipparchus, Ptolemy, &c. had found in the aſtronomi- 
cal records of the Babylonians, ſuffice to deſtroy all 
theſe falſe allegations. In effect, no obſervations were 


2 Diod. I. 1. p. 30. 


* Su pra, p. 270. y Syncell, p. 18. 
c Syncell. p. 51. 


= Syncell. p. 18. b L. 1. p. 53. 
d Auguſt. de civit. Dei, I. 18. c. qo, 
© Diog. Laert. in proœm. ſegm. 2. 

f Syncell. p. 51. C. 8 Diod. |, 1. p. 53, 30, 26, 28. 
A Diog. Laert. loco cit. | 
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known in antiquity more ancient than thoſe of the Ba- 


bylonians i. Nevertheleſs, they went no farther back 
than to about the year 747 before the Chriſtian era x. 
The ſecond method which Manetho put in practice 

1 to lengthen out the dutation of the Egyptian mo- 
Up narchy, was a little leſs groſs than that I have juſt ſpoke, 
. of. It has been fhewn, that E ypt, like all the other 
"= D countries of the univerſe, had been originally divided 
; into many little ſtates . Inſtead of inſtructing us in this 
Ga fat, and giving us ſeparately, the catalogue of the 
> | princes who had reigned at the ſame time over different 
2 parts of Egypt, Manetho found it more to his purpoſe, 
„ ds unite the whole in one and the ſame catalogue. He 
er would, in conſequence, have it believed, that every one 
# of theſe princes had ſucceſſively reigned over all Egypt. 

50 It is thus that this impoſtor contrived to make out that 


aſtoniſhing liſt of fucceffive dynaſties ſpoken of by ſome 
authors, who wrote fince Manetho. But the artifice 1 
has been diſcovered a long time, and proved ſo as to LU 
admit of no reply ®. We know, in a word, that Ma- 
netho had contrived all this fine chronology only by the 
example, and in imitation of Berofus *, One 
Leet us now ſpeak of the 11,340 years, which, ac- 
_ cording to Herodotus, the Egyptiafi prieſts gave to the 
duration of their monarchy. We fee, at once, that 
there is a great difference between this calculation and 
that given out in Plato; ſince, according to this philo- _ 
fopher, the Egyptians, in the time of Solon, reckoned bi 
only about 9000 years of antiquity, and yet there were 


i Symplieins in lib. r, Ariſtotel. de cqlo, fol. 27. refs. in l. 2. fol. 117. 
Ver /o. | 5 5 | 

4 Marſh. p. 474. | 3 Fart 3s. b. i. Þ. 14. 
m See Marſh. p. 23, 25, & 29.; Pezron, antiq. des. tems, c. 13. p. IG65.5 
Newton, chronol. of Egypt, p. 216, 217, & 277.; Lenglet, methode, t. 1. p. 
30. | 173.3 Acad. des inſeript. t. 19, P. 14, 15, 17, 23. 24, 29. 

Let us obſerve, that no mention is made of theſe pretended dynaſtics in Fe- 
rodotus, the moſt ancient hiſtorian we have of profane antiquity, and who, be- 
lides, appears ſo well inſtructed in the hiſtory of Egypt. He does not even ap- 
pear to have known the word dynaſties. Neither is it mentioned in Diodorus. 


a See Syncell. p. 16. | 8 
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but an hundred years between Solon and Herodotus, 
But I have already faid it, even this laſt calculation ſtill 
offends greatly on the ſcore of fidelity and exactneſs. 
Some very plain reflections will, I think, be ſufficient to 
demonſtrate the little credit that is to be given to it. 
Let ys call to mind that conceited opinion which the 
Egyptians always had of the antiquity of their origin e, 
and the affectation with which they made a parade of 
It b, above all towards the Greeks . „ This 1 ad- 


Solon and eee Sen proper to maintain | 


; w i 7 


their ridiculous pretenſion. It was, moreover, very 
eaſy for them to impoſe in this article. The Greeks, 
in general, were not diſpoſed to contradict the Egyp- 
tians. Beſides, the ancient nations applied themſelves 
very little to chronological diſcuſſions. Each had for- 


merly a fair ſtage for diſplaying t the moſt abſurd tables 


about their Origin, 


The lighteſt attention, nevertheleſs, would haye been 
ſufficient to have ſhewn Herodotus, that the narration 


of the Egyptian prieſts deſtroyed itſelf. They reckoned 


from their firſt king to the time of Sethon 341 genera- 


tions, 341 kings, and 341 pontiffs r. Such a concurrence 


is not in the order of nature. There did not, therefore, 
need much judgment to perceive, how much ſuch a fact 

But 1 have already ſaid it, the Greeks 

did not look ſo narrowly, eſpecially in regard to the 


was contradictory. 


Egyptians. Furthermore, there is even no appearance 
that it was originally poſſible to keep an exact account 
of the firſt reigns, conſidering the little care, and even 

the little means that the firſt people had to 1 an 

exact remembrance of events . 


e 


© Hee Hetod, „. n. As 5 See Iſaiah, e. 19. v. 11. 

4 See Plato in Tim. p. 1043, & 1044. r Herod. J. 2. n. 142. 

See what I have ſaid upon this ſubjeR | in the chapter where I treat of the 
origin of writing. Part 1. b. 2. c. 6. | 
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order. Hiſtory does not permit us to doubt it. We ſee, 


that when Cambyles, the fon of Cyrus, became maſter 


o! Egypt, he perſecuted the prieſts, that is, the learned 
of the country, and ſet fire to the temples . It was, we 


know, in theſe temples that the Egyptians preſerved 
their annals, the cuſtody of which was intruſted to the 


prieſts *. It may be judged, what degree of certainty 
the hiſtory of Egypt may have obtained fince that event. 


Artaxerxes Ochus gave it afterwards a ſtroke at leaſt as 
fatal. This prince cauſed all the copies of the ſacred 
archives to be tranſported into Perſia . Bagoas, one 
of his eunuchs, ſometime after, ſay they, obtained for 
the prieſts a permiſſion to ranſom them. But this laſt 


tact appears to me ſuſpicious. It may very well have 
been invented qnly to give ſome appearance of truth to 


the Egyptian antiquities, by making it believed, that 
they reſted upon authentic monuments, ſuch as the ſa- 
_ cred archives, which contained the whole hiſtory of the 

nation. However that may be, ſuppoſing even that 
theſe ancient depoſits were reſtored to the Egyptians, 


we are ſenſible that they could not be in a good condi- 
tion. It 1s probable, that thoſe who carried them off, 
would not take all the precautions neceflary to prevent 


theſe manuſcripts from ſuffering by their tranſportation 
into Perſia, and they mult alſo have been impaired in 


bringing back from Perſia into Egypt. All theſe 


voyages mult infallibly have ſpoiled and ee 


damaged the ancient regiſters. 


Upon the whole, and this is a reflection to which 1 


do not ſee that any thing ſolid can be oppoſed, if the 


Egyptians and Babylonians had preſerved records as 
preciſe and as exact as they would perſuade us, why 


does their reign ſo much confuſion and uncertainty in 


their chronology? why do the calculations preſented by 


writers of antiquity differ from each other ſo exceſhve- 


iy as we have feen? why, in a word, do the annals of 


t Herod. I. 3. n. 29, & 37.3 "Bod L. 1. p. 55-3 Plin. I. 36. ſect. 14. p. 735-3 


Strab. J. 17. p. 1170. C. 


' „ Plato, p. 1943. ; Diod. i. 1. p. 84. |, 16, p. 122. s Syncell. p. 40. B. 
* Did, I, 16, pe 122. 
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Babylon and of Egypt afford, for ſo many ages, only 
ſimple catalogues of kings, without relating the leaſt fact 


or ſmalleſt event? But, will they ſay, the moſt of theſe | 


kings were indolent princes, whoſe actions did not de- 
ſerve to be tranſmitted to poſterity. Be it ſo; but un- 


der theſe ſame idle kings, there muſt neceſſarily have 


happened ſome events, eſpecially during fo long a feries 
of ages as that here in queſtion. Whence comes the 
e ſilence in this reſpect, that is remarked in the 
hiſtories of Egypt and Babylon, hiſtories, which, ne- 


vertheleſs, recite the names of all theſe ſovereigns, and 


even the preciſe duration of their reigns? Was it not 
incomparably more eaſy to retain the memory of the 


principal events which happened in theſe reigns, than 
the names of fo many ſovereigns, and, above all, than 


the number of years that they were ſaid to have occu- 


pied the throne. A compariſon will place this objec- | 


tion in its full light, 


The laſt kings of the Merovingian race, for example, | 
are reproached with having paſſed their lives in ſhame- 
ful idleneſs, which has even given them the name of the 
Slothful Kings. The detail of their actions is now en- 
tirely unknown to us. Even the preciſe duration of 


many of their reigns, ſuffers many difficulties. Never- 


theleſs, we are not ignorant of the principal events 


which then happened in France. It is true, we loſe 
fight of the monarchs, but we ſee the actions of their 
mayors of the palace. In a word, the hiſtory of France 
furniſhes, in theſe obſcure reigns, the detail of many 
events ; ſuch, for inſtance, as battles, foundations of mo- 


naſteries, diſſenſions, commotions, ſtatutes, &c. It was 


not the ſame with the Egyptian and von” e chro- 
nicles. In them were found the names o 


yond that, no detail, no mention of any event fallen out 
in thoſe times in Egypt, or at Babylon. This ſingle re- 
flection ſuffices, I think, to unmaſk the impoſture of 
B roſus and Manetho. It is not difficult to forge at 
random a liſt of kings, and to aſſign at pleaſure any du- 
ration to their reigns; but it is not ſo caſy to arrange an 

unin- 


a number of 
kings, and the preciſe duration of their reigns ; but be- 
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uninterrupted ſeries of events relating to each other, 


connected, in fine, and continued for thouſands of ages. 


Accordingly we ſee, that the ſound judges of antiquity - 


were the tirſt to turn into ridicule theſe fabulous chro- 
nicles which preſented no fa&, nor any event. 


Cicero expreſſes his ſenſe of them in the moſt formal 


terms?. Diodorus gave no faith to them *. Ariftotle, 


by what appears, was far from being convinced of that 


high antiquity which the Egyptians were fond of boaſt- 
ing *. Plutarch formally combats it > Varro, one of 
the moſt learned men who perhaps ever appeared, 


makes the origin of this people go no higher back than 


to a little more than 2000 years before the times in 
which he wrote ©; that is to ſay, to about the year 


2120 before the Chriſtian æra Herodotus himſelf 
does not ſeem to have given much credit to the 11,340 
years which were mentioned to him by the prieſts of 


: Egypt. I judge fo by the manner in which he treats 
the ſucceſſors of Menes, who, he ſays, was the-firſt ſo- 
vereign of Egypt. He paſſes over a ſeries of kings to 


the number of 330, declaring, that he does not dwell 


upon them a. Herodotus undoubtedly regarded that 
liſt as apocryphal and forged, the rather as, by the con- 
feſſion of the Egyptian prieſts themſelves, no event of 


which it was poſſible to ſay any thing, could be found . 
in the whole duration of the reigns of theſe pre- 


tended kings e. Diodorus has done much the ſame 


thing. Of 470 kings and five queens which in the an- 
nals are ſaid to have occupied the throne ſucceſſively f, 


Y contemnamus etiam Babylonios. . « « .. . Condemnemus inguam hos, aut 
ſtultitiæ, aut vanitatis, aut ow as qui CCCCLXX. millia annorum, ut 
ipſi dicunt, monumentis comprebenſa continent, et mentiri judicemus, nec ſeculorum 


reliquerum judicium, quod de ipſis futurum ſit pertimeſcere. De divin. I. 1. n. 109. 


2 I.. 1. p. 30. I. 2: p. 145. a Metereolog, I. 1. c. 14. p. $47. D. 
b In Numa, p. 72. B. „ od 


e Apud Auguſtin. de civit. Dei, I. 18. c. 40. See alſo A. Gell. I. 14. c. 1. p- | 


633. | | C 
d L. 2. n. 100, ror, & 103. e Thid. n. tor. f L. 1. p. 53. 
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he ſpeaks only of fifteen or ſixteen. In a word, I re- 
peat it, we ſce very clearly, that neither Herodotus nor 
Diodorus were able to extract from the Egyptian an- 
nals, a ſeries of facts barely capable of filling up the 
ſpace of time which is known to have elapſed from the 
deluge, to the deſtruction of the ancient Egyptian em- 
pire by Cambyſes s. This reflection falls ſtill more 
ſtrongly upon the antiquities of the Babylonians. We 
perceive in their hiſtory many chaſms, and a void ſtill 
more immenſe. There even remains no monument of 
this people; whereas the obeliſks, the pyramids, and the 
ruins of many other grand ediſices, atteſt at this day 
that the Egyptians once ſubſiſted in ſplendor. 
For the reſt, I have ſeen ſome perſons, pretend, that 
the conltruction of the monuments 1 have juit ſpoke of, 
_ neceſſarily ſuppoſes, that the Egyptian monarchy muſt 
| have ſubſiſted during a very great number of ages. I 
own I am very far from being of ſuch an opinion. 
Thouſands of ages were not neceſſary to accompliſh the 
raiſing theſe monuments much too greatly boaſted of, I 
think a ſimple reflection will make this clear. 
The Incas, that is to ſay, the firſt ſovereigns of Peru, 
had conſtructed many works, ſeveral of which are equal, 
if they do not even ſurpaſs the moſt famous Egyptian 


monuments. In the number of theſe 1 ſhall place the 


two roads which lead from Cuſco to Quito; one of them 
carried on through the rocks and precipices of the 
mountains of Cordiliere; and the other along the ſea- 
coaſt upon a quickſand for near 500 leagues of coun- 
try: the temple of the ſun, the citadel and the palace of 
Cuſco, another royal houſe, the ruins of which are till 


to be ſeen near to Cannar b; the ancient temple of Cayam- 


bei, a great number of canals amongſt which there was 


8 See the Chronology of Newton. | 
h See Garcilaſſo de la Veya, hiſt. des Incas, I. 9. c. 13. 1. 3. e. 20, 21. &c.; 
Voyage de Coreal, t. 1. p. 364, & 365.; Acoſta, hiſt, des Ind. Occident. I. 6. c. 

14.; Hiſt gen. des voyages, t 13. p. $71, & 579.; Hiſt des Incas, t. 1. p. 264, 

N, ee 

i Journ. des ſcav. Juin. 1757, p. 351. 
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one twelve feet deep, and more than x20 leagues in 


length, &c*. For the greatneſs of the labour, for the 
difficulty, and for the expence, we may very well com- 


pare theſe monuments to the obeliſks, the pyramids, the 
temples, and the palaces of Egypt. The monarchy 
founded by the Incas ſubſiſted however only about 350 


years under thirteen kings I might alſo ſpeak of the 


ſovereigns of Mexico, who in like manner executed ſur- 
priſing works ®, and whoſe einpire nevertheleſs did not 


ſubſiſt ſo long Us that of the Incas. 


The monuments raifed by the firſt inhabitants of 
Egypt, can therefore in no manner ſerve to prove the 
antiquity of that people. They can be the leſs adduced 
for that purpoſe, as, according to all appearances, they 
were executed in a very ſhort time Egypt was for- 
merly extremely populous. This is a fact which cannot 
be called in queſtion. All the writers of antiquity agree 
in atteſting it ® It was even by means of that immenſe 


multitude of inhabitants, that, according to their teſti- 
mony, the ancient monarchs of Egypt accompliſhed the 


raiſing the quantity of monuments which have rendered 


that empire ſo famous ®. From this reflection, we be- 


come eaſily ſenſible, that the Egyptians may have fi- 


niſhed their moſt famous enterpriſes in a very few years. 
They employed to the number of 300,000 men at a 


time to execute a work“. Such was in general the 
tate of all the ancient nations: they were impatient to 
accompliſh their wiſhes. Beroſus ſays, that the ſuperb 
palace of Babylon had been built in fifteen days s. The 
Chineſe employed only five years to per tect their great 


wall. We might cite many other examples of im- 


K Voyage de D. Ant. d'Ulloa, t. r. p. 423. Hiſt. des Incas, t. I. p. 166, & 
7. 5 

Acoſta hiſt. nat. des Ind. I. 6. c. 19. fol. zoo. verſo, | 

mn Hilt, gen. des voyages, t. 12. p. 439. Cc. — 6. I. a. e. 8. 

n See les mem. de Trev. Janv. 1752, p- 325 | 

o Diod. |. 1 p. 36, & 37. | rg EN 

p See Herod. I 2 N. 124.; Diod. Lis. p. 73.; Plin. I. 36. ſect. 14, & 17. 

1 Apud. Joſ. antiq. | ro. c. 11. ſub fin. This fact with ut doubt is exag- 
gerated but however it proves the conſtant practice in Aſia of employing very 
little time in the conſſruction of the moſt immenſe works. 

Martini, hiſt. de la Chine, J. 6. t. 2. p. 40, & 4. 
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menſe enterpriſes executed in a very little time by the 
Orientalsf. It muſt certainly have been the ſame a- 
mongſt the Egyptians. Thus their obeliſks, their py- 
ramids, their palaces, their temples, &c. can by no 
means authorife the conjectures that are attempted to 
be drawn from theſe monuments to eſtabliſh the anti- 


quity of the Egyptian empire. All theſe allegations fall 


of themſelves, The facts which the reader has juſt ſeen 
deſtroy them abſolutely. EDIT CI Log ie rs + 
It even appears to me demonſtrated, that the Egyp- 


tians had not much more knowledge of architecture, 


of ſculpture, and of the fine arts in general, than the 
Peruvians and the Mexicans, For example, neither 


one nor the other knew the ſecret of building of vaults:, 


What remains of foundery, or ſculpture, is equally 
clumſy and incorrect. I think this obſervation abſolutely 
eſſential. This ſort of {kill in reality cannot be acquired 
but by length of time. The Egyptian monarchy, 
though much mere ancient, and though it continued 

for many more ages than that of the Peruvians and of 

the Mexicans, yet did not ſubſiſt long enough for theſe 
people to acquire the lights and the {kill which they 
have always failed of in many branches of the arts. The 

Egyptians, as well as the Peruvians and Mexicans, were 
even deſtitute of certain arts, to which their ſeeming 


meanneſs, and more our habitual uſe of them prevent 


us from giving attention; but the invention of which 
has done more honour to human genius, than all the 
prodigious monuments J have ſpoke of. 5 
It were ſtill vain to attempt to eſtabliſh the pretended 
antiquity of the Egyptians upon the progreſs that theſe 
People had made in the demonſtrative ſciences. Their 
knowledge in this reſpect was very imperfect. The 
reader may recollect the details I entered into upon this 


( See Vhiſt, gen. des Huns par M. de Guignes, t. 4. p. 208, & 209. 
t Sec part 3. book 2. c. 2. p. 59, & 60.; Acoſta, loco cit. fol. 292. verſe ; Hiſt. 
gen. des voyages, t. 13. p. 580.; Garcilaſſo de la Vega, I. 9. c. 11. t. 2. p. 192. 
Hiſt de: Incas, t. 1. p. 167.3 Mem, de l'acad. de Berlin, t. 2. ann. 1746. p. 448, 
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fubject in the article of ſciences u. One ſingle example 
is enough to ſhew the little extent of their. diſcoveries. 
In the time of Herodotus, that is to ſay, about the year 
450 before the Chriſtian æra, the Egyptian aſtronomers 
did not yet know, that the length of the ſolar year is 

more than 365 days *. We may judge by this fact, 
which is very certain wh well proved, of the progreſs 
which the ancient inhabitants of Egypt had made in the 
demonſtrative ſciences. In a word, and this is a reflec- 

tion that cannot be too much inſiſted. upon, near 50 
years before J. C. Democritus and many other philo- 
lophers, who maintained, that the world had had a be- 
ginning, applied themſelves to prove the newneſs of it 
by all the means that hiſtory and critical knowledge 
could furniſh; yet we do not ſee, that it was ever un- 
dertaken to refute them lolidly ?, although nothing 


would have been eaſier if the pretended antiquities o 


the Babylonians and N had had any rea: onable 
foundations. 

Let us finiſh by a glance upon the antiquities of the 
Scythians. They will employ us but a moment. Theſe 
people, according to Trogus Pompeius, and of Juſtin 


his abridger, were acknowledged to be of more 


ancient origin than the Egyptians*. The Scythians, 
however, in the time of Herodotus eee ony” one 
thouſand years of antiquity . 

We may moreover apply with great! juſtice the re- 
flections I have here made upon the antiquities of the 
Babylonians and Egyptians to thoſe of the Chineſe. Ac- 
cording to the popular ideas of the Chineſe, the origin 


of that nation would aſcend to thouſands of ages. 1 ſay 


according to the popular ideas, becauſe the learned of 
China are the firſt to deride and give up that fabulous 
antiquity b. That pretenfion 1 is not even very ancient in 


u part 2. book 3. c. 2. part 3. book 3. c. 2. art. 3. 

* See ſupra, book 3. c. 2. p. 101, 102. | 

See Jaquelot, diſſert. ſur l'exiſtence de Dieu, t. 1. p. 265, &c. 

"26 $6 fo Oe. - r 

b Martini, bill de la Chine, t. x. p. 7.; Lettr. dif. t. 21, p. 119, 129. 3 Hiſt. 
Km. de Gaignes, t. 1. part. 1. p, 2, & 3. 
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China. It aroſe in pretty modern times ©; another con- 


formity with the Egyptian and Babylonian due 
unknown, as I have made it appear, to the moſt ancient 


and moſt learned writers of Greece and Rome, Beſides, 
what dependence can we have upon the certainty of the 
Chineſe chronology for the early times, when we ſee 
theſe people unammouſly own, that one of their greateſt 


' monarchs intereſted in the deſtruction of the ancient 


traditions, and of thoſe who preſerved the memory of 


them, cauſed all the books which did not treat of agri- 


culture, or of medicine, or of divination, to be burnt, 
and applied himſelf for many years to deſtroy whatever 
could recall the knowledge of the times anterior to his 
reign*, About forty years after his death, they want- 


cd to re-eſtabliſh the hiſtorical monuments, For that 


purpoſe they gathered together, ſay they, the hearſays 
of old men. They diſcovered, it is added, ſome frag- 
ments of books which had eſcaped the general confla- 


gration. They joined theſe various ſcraps together as 


they could, and mainly endeayoured to compoſe of them 
a regular hiſtory, It was not however till more than 
150 years after the deſtruction of all the monuments, 
that is to ſay, the year 37 before J. C. that a complete 


body of the ancient hiſtory appeared. The author him- 


ſelf who compoſed it, Sſe-Ma-tſiene, had the candour to 
own, that he had not found it poſſible to aſcend with 
certainty 800 years beyond the times in which he 
Such is the ynanimous confeſſion of the Chineſe “. I 


e See Fhiſtoire abrẽgẽe de Vaſtronomie Chinoiſe par le P. Gaubil, dans les ob- 
Frvations matbem. du P. Souciet, t. 2. p. 16, 17. & l'hiſt. des Huns par M. de 
Guignes, t. x. part. 1. p. 2 . . 
* This event happened 213 years before the Chriſtian æra, by the order of 


Chi-Hoam- ti. This monarch, excepting his averſion to letters, was a very great 


prince. His abilities and firmneſs were equal, and he ſucceeded in the execution 
of his project of ſuppreſſing all hiſtorical books. That deſtruction was by ſo much 
the more complete, as the uſe of paper was not known at that time. They drew 
characters upon tablets or upon little plates of bamboo, which rendered the ſmall- 
eſt writing of conſiderable bulk, and, of conſequence, very difficult to conceal. 
Acad. des inſcript. t. 10. p 381. t. 15. p. 529.3 Relat. du royaume de Siam par 
la Louberc, t. 2. p. 376, & 377. £2 2 8 WY 

d Acad. des inſcript. t. 10. p. 381, 382, 363, 388. t. 15. p. $06, $28, 529, 
532, $43» $523 & $6le 1 — | 
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leave to be judged, after ſuch a fact, the certainty of 
their ancient hiſtory *. Accordingly we find, in treating 
of it, unſurmountable difficulties and contradictions. 
The variations that are remarked in the principal epo- 
chas e, prove, that the hiſtory of the Chineſe has no ſu- 
periority nor any advantage over other profane hiſto. 
ries. There runs through it an uncertainty like that 
which the chronologiſts find in their reſearches into the 
hiſtory of the Babylonians, the Egyptians, and in that of 


the firſt kings of Greece. Beſides, it is equally deſti- 


tute of facts, circumſtances, and details. 
As to the aſtronomical obſervations on which it has 
been attempted to eſtabliſh the pretended antiquity of 
the: Chineſe, it is long ſince the celebrated Caſſinit, 
and many other writers of merit *, have ſaid enough of 
them to diſcredit all that apparatus viſibly inſerted after 
date. The forgery is even ſo plain, that it has been 


* The only monuments upon which the ancient hiſtory of che Chineſe can be 
eſtabliſhed, are, 1. Some fragments of the moral works of Confucius, and a 
dry and ſhort chronicle of the hiſtory of his province. That chronicle aſcends 
only to the year 922 before J. C. Confucius lived about the year 450 before the 
Chriſtian æra. Acad. des inſeript. t. 10. p. 382. t. 15. P. 540. 2. A moral work 
of the philoſopher Meng · tze who lived about the year 320 before J. C. Ibid. t. 18. 
p. 206, & 207. 3. The Tſchou- chou, a very ſummary chronicle, compoſed about 
the year 299 before J. C and found about the year 264 of the Chriſtian æra. 
Ibid. t. 15. p. 537. t. 18. M. p. 215, 218, & 238. 4. The body of hiſtory com- 
poſed by Sſe-Ma- Iſiene, and publiſhed the year 3) before J. C. Ibid. t. 15. p. 543. 
Sſe- Ma- tſiene is looked upon as the father of hiſtory amongſt the Cbineſe. A 
collection of the at s compriſed in all theſe monuments, would ſcarce make a2 
little volume in 13.2 of ordinary print. All the other Chineſe writers are greatly 
poſterior to thoſe I have named. Yet it is very certain, that they have had no 
other hel ps, and that no other ancient monument has been yet diſcovered. Acad. 
des 1i:cript. t. 18. M. p. 194. 
e See Phiſt. gen. ? at Huns par M. de Gvignes, t. 1. p. 5, 6, 10, 14, &c.; 


Acad. des inſcript. t. 10. p. 381, 388, 393, &c.; Journ. des ſcav. December 
1757, p. $19, & 818. 


f Anc. mem. de l'acad. des ſcienc. t. 8. p. ths 303, 307. 
__ T Jaquelot, differt. fur Pexiſtence de Dieu, t. 2. p. 97, 102, & 103.3 Ancien. 
relat. des Ind. & de la Chine, p. 350, 354, 358.; Spectacle de la nature, t. 8. 
p. 37.; M. Freret, dans les mem. de Vacad. des inſcript. t. 10. p. 393, 394, "395, 
396. t. 18. p. 198, 210, 221, 280. It is true, that in the ſequel M. Freret ſeems to 
en up that notion; but I own, that the reaſons which appear to have convinced 
n, perſuade me not at all SEC t. 18, p. 242, & 247, &c. 


perceived 
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perceived by ſome of the literati , notwithſtanding the 
little notion which the Chineſe in general have of criti- 
cal knowledge. We may affirm boldly, that till the 


year 206 before J. C. their hiſtory deſerves no faith i, 
It is a continued jumble of fables and contradictions, 


a monſtrous chaos from which nothing coherent and 
reaſonable can be extracted. 4 


What we know of the origin of the greateſt part of 


the arts and ſciences, would alone ſuffice to demonſtrate 


the falſity and the ridicule of all the fabulous antiquities 
I have here ſpoke of. We ſee very clearly the moſt. 


eſſential diſcoveries, the moſt neceſſary arts take riſe or 
introduce themſelves ſucceſſively in the different parts 
of the univerſe. We can even trace their progreſs to a 


certain point, and diſcover enough of it to be convinced, 


that our whole knowledge is not very ancient. The 
newneſs of arts and ſciences is a ſenſible proof of the 


little antiquity of the world. We ſhould not at this day 


have the leaſt trace, the ſmalleſt veſtige of their origin, 
if it was as diſtant from us as the pretended chronicles 
of certain nations would make us believe. Nevertheleſs 
the reader may have remarked, that we are by no means 


deſtitute of lights and information upon all theſe ob- 


jects. This reflection is by ſo much the more ſtrong, 
and proves ſo much the better the little antiquity of the 


world, as the tradition of the earlieſt events could only be 
preſerved by the memory. It is a proof, moreover, the 


force of which has been felt by ſuch of the ancient phi- 
loſophers as are the leaſt to be ſuſpected of credulity. 
The newneſs of arts and ſciences has always been the 
principal argument they made uſe of to maintain that 
of the world l. 2 Mat 


We may draw a proof equally invincible from the 


imperfection of many of the arts in the ancient world, 


h Acad. des inſcript. t. 10. p. 396. t. 18. M. p. 220, 221, 239. 
i Acad. des inſcript. t. 10. p. 380, 381, 388. | 
k Jaquelot, Joco cit. p. 98, &c.; Spectacle de la nat. t. 8. p. 35, & 36. 


L See Lucret. I. 5. v. 331, &c. ; Macrob. in ſomn. Scipion, I. 2. c. 10. p. 153. 


Zee alſo Jaquelot, diff. ſur l'exiſtence de Dieu, t. 1. c. 12. 
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and of all the ſciences which depend upon length of 
time and experience. I might ſpeak alſo of the abſo- 
lute ignorance of even the moſt civilized of the ancient 
nations, touching a great number of moſt uſeful and moſt 
important diſcoveries that we enjoy at this time. But I 
think 1 have ſaid enough upon all theſe objects in the 


| courſe of my work, to be diſpenſed with inſiſting upon 


them any longer. 


DISSER- 
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DISSERTATION Iv, 
E xamination of a Paſſage of Diodorus, taken from the Se- 
8 cond Book of hat Ht Morian, Ns 142. 
| HE fact which we are about to examine in this 
diſſertation, has an intimate relation with the 
antiquities of the Egyptians, on which we were 
employed in the preceding one. For this reaſon, and 
that I might leave nothing to wiſh for upon that ſubject, 


I have thought proper to give a particular attention to 


it. The reader will eaſily perceive, that, apart from 
ſuch a conſideration, the paſſage of itſelf would not de- 
ſerve the ſmalleſt reflection. 
The paſſage in which Herodotus has tranſmitted to us 
the tradition of the fact intended for the ſubject of this 


diſſertation, has given a great deal of trouble to mo- 
dern critics, without any of them having accompliſhed 
We do not 
fatter ourſelves with better ſucceſs. On the contrary, 
the few reflections we are about to propoſe, tend only 


the clearing it upin a ſatisfactory manner. 


to ſnew, that it is morally impoſſible to make out a rea- 

ſonable meaning from the expreſſions of Herodotus in 
this paſſage. 

in queſtion has been hitherto very 

dered in all the tranflations commonly made uſe of; for 


which reaſon, we have thought fit to begin by giving a 


literal and faithful verſion of it. 
They (the Egyptian prieſts) nid, that during this 
ce time, (the time in queſtion was 11, 340 years, which, 


% according to the fabulous tradition of the Egyprians, 
had elapſed from the origin of the Egyptian monarchy | 


to the reign of Sethon), the Egyptian prieſts then 
„ ſaid, that, during that interval of time, the ſun had 
+6 riſen four times where he is accuſtomed commonly 
<« to ſet; to wit, that twice that ſtar had riſen where he 
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t now ſets, and twice had ſet where he now riſes; but 
« that this had occaſioned nothing extraordinary in 
« Egypt, either in regard to the productions of the 
„earth, or in regard to the overilowings of the 
„Nile, or in regard to diſtempers, or in regard to 
* mortality.” Such is the literal tranſlation of the pal- 
ſage we are to diſcuſs. We have abſolutely neglected 
ſty vle and elegance, leſt we ſhould have failed in Fo of 
fidelity. 
There are, I believe, 72 perſons who do not, at tlie 


firſt glance, perceive ſomething ambiguous in this nar- 5 
ration of Herodotus. The moſt natural ſenſe that can 


be given to the words of this hiſtorian, is, that, during 


the 11,340 years in queſtion, the diurnal motion of the 
ſun had changed at two different times, and had after- 


wards, at two different times, returned to be the ſame 
that it was before the firſt of theſe two variations which | 


| ſuppoſe; inſomuch, that, in the courſe of the 11,340 


years in queſtion, they had ſeen, during four different | | 
parts of that period, the ſun move one way, and during 


two other parts move the contrary way, and that alter- 
nately. 

Here is in what preciſely conſiſts the great cu 
of the paſſage that we examine, It Herodotus had ſaid, 


| that, during the courſe of the 11,340 years in queſtion, 
the fun had ſet three times where he is accuſtomed to 


riſe, and that twice that ſtarhad rien where he now ſets, 


the fact had been certainly very extraordinary, yet it 
would not have been abſolutely inconceivable. But that 


two changes of ſtate, which bring precitely only two 
returns to the primitive poſition, ſhould, by their com- 
bination with the primordial itate, farniſh, during any 
time whatever, four alternatives of that primordial ſtate, 


this implies contradiction. A. very ſimple example will 


make this be perceived with the utmolt evidence. 


Let us obſerve a tree for two. fuccceding years. Ir 


the obſervation begins in ſummer, we ſhall ſee this tree 
thrice clothed with leaves, and twice ſtripped of them 


during that ſpace of time; and that alternately. If the 
VoL. III. OO obler- 
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obſervation begins in winter, we ſhall ſee, on the con- 
trary, this ſame tree ſtripped of its leaves at three dif- 
ferent times, and it will be ſeen clothed with leaves 
during only two of the five alternatives it undergoes in 
the courſe of the two years in queſtion; being ſtripped 
of its leaves, will be the primordial ſtate of that tree in 
the ſecond caſe. It will be the contrary in the firſt. 
But in one and the other caſe, two changes of condition 


operate only three alternatives in the primordial ſtate. 
It is conſequently ab urd and contradictory, that two 
changes of the direction of the diurnal motion of the 


ſun, during any period whatever, ſhould ever operate 


four alternatives of the ſtate in which that direction was, 


when the period in queſtion began. 

It is this abſurdity, without doubt, which has led the 
common interpreters of Herodotus to tranſlate the paſ- 
ſage we diſcuſs in a manner entirely different from ours. 
They make Herodotus ſay, © that, during the courſe of 


2M 11,340 years which had, they ſaid, preceded the 


„ reign of Sethon, the ſun had riſen four times in an 
c extraordinary manner, to wit, that twice he had riſen 
“ where he now ſets, and twice he had ſet where he is 
£ now accuſtomed to riſe.” 2 | 
But in avoiding one rock, have not theſe interpreters 
ſplit upon another, at leaſt as dangerous as that they want- 
cd to ſhun, by putting Herodotus in contradiction with 


himſelf in the lame phraſe? According to them, that 


hiſtorian ſays at firſt, that, during the 11,340 years he 


| ſpeaks of, the ſun had riſen four times in an extraor- 
dinary manner; and then immediately they make He- 


rodotus ſay, that during this ſame time the ſun had 


riſen twice where he commonly ſets, and ſet twice 


where he is accuſtomed to riſe; that is to ſay, that twice 
only the ſun had riſen and ſet in an extraordinary man- 
ner. Was there ever a more palpable contradiction! 
Independently of the two explications which we have 
juſt examined, which are both at the bottom alike con- 
tradiQory and abſurd, only with this difference, never- 
theleſs, that in one of them the contradiction is lels 
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ſtriking than in the other, ſome commentators propoſed 
a third interpretation of it. 


It we may beheve theſe new critics, Herodotus has 


ſaid, not that the ſun had riſen four times in an extraor- 
dinary manner, during the period in queſtion, but that 
the courſe of this ſtar had undergone four changes; to 


wit, two in his riſing, and two in his ſetting. This ex- 


plication, as we ſee, is not much more ſatisfaQory than 


all thoſe I have juſt given an account of. When the 


ſun riſes where he commonly ſets, it is neceſſary that he 
ſet where he is accuſtomed to riſe, as we have already 
made it to be obſerved more than once; of conſequence, 
two changes in the riſing of the ſun, and two changes 
in his letting, will never make more than two, and not 


four changes in his diurnal motion. Beſides, this ſenſe 


is abſolutely contrary to the text of Herodotus, who 
makes uſe of a term which cannot exactly ſignify any 


other thing than the riſing of the ſun“; and never the 
motion or the courſe of that ſtar. 


From all theſe reflections we ought to Se ne- 


ceſſarily, that the paſſage in queſtion, taking it accord- 


ing to Herodotus's own expreſſions, is ſuſceptible of no 


reaſonable explication. Yet I think I diſcover in it a 


glimpſe of an ancient tradition upon an extraordinary 
event, which well deſerves our attention to diſcuſs it. It 


is ſolely upon this object that we ſhall employ our re- 


legions, 


Whatever fine genius Reiden had received from 


nature, and however extenſive was his knowledge in 
many reſpects, we may very eaſily convince ourſelves 
that he was very weak on the ſide of aſtronomy. When 
he relates, for example, that maritime expedition which 
the Phœnicians undertook, by order of Nechos King of 
Egypt, round Africa, ſctting out by the ports of the 
Red iea, and returning again by the Mediterranean, he 
cannot perſuade himſelf, that theſe travellers had, as 
they reported, ſeen the ſun upon their right hand *; F 

that is to ſay, that they had ſeen him reach, and even 
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paſs their zenith, and be ſucceſſively on each ſide of 
their firſt vertical point *. Vet this fact has nothing a- 
ſtoniſhing for any one who has the leaſt tincture of 
coſmography. 


It were not difficult to find other proofs of the little 


knowledge that Herodotus had of altronomy d. What 


we have Juſt ſaid, is enough to ſhew, that it is no won- 
der that this . ſhould have advanced an aſtrono- 


mical paradox. We may even add, that the Egyptian 
prieſts, from whom Herodotus fays he received the fact 
he relates, had no doubt unparted it in their uſual manner, 
that is, greatly wrapped up, and abſolutely enigmatical. 

Herodotus, in relating it, will have completed its ob- 
ſcurity, by not comprehending the language of the 


Eygyptian prieſts. 
If we might conſider in this ſenſe the paſſage we ex- 


amine, it were ealy to get rid of the perplexity, by lay-. 
ing, that Herodotus intending to Ipeak of a matter 
which he underſtood not, and which it was even dif- 


ficult that he ſhould miderſtand.; it would be in vain for 
us to endeavour at this day to come at his meaning even 
from himſelf. But this paſſage, ſuch as it has come to 
us, is not leſs ſhocking to good ſenſe than to aſtronomy, 
as we have ſhewn above. Herodotus, though little 
verſed in that ſcience, was not the leſs a genius of the 
firſt order, and poſſeſſed of as much judgment as any 


writer of all antiquity; it would therefore, in our opi- 
nion, be doing outrage to his memory to look upon this 


* To underſtand this paſſage, we muſt know, that the ancients, to determine 


the poſition of the four cardinal points, with reſpect to any ſpeQator, ſuppoſed 


him turned towards the welt. Standing in that manner, he had the north to his 


right, and the ſouth to his left. We may ſee in the firſt book of the Meteors of 


Cleomedes, p. 13. upon what that fappofition is fonnded. From that cuſtom it 


js eaſy to ſee, that thoſe who iohabit the northern part of the torrid zone have the 


ſun on the right, that is, to the north, during all the time which that (tar employs 
in running through the northern ſigns. Thoſe, on the contrary, who are in the 
ſouthern part, have the ſun on their left, that is, to the ſouth only, when his me- 
ridional declination c&cecds the latitude of their habitation. 
d See |. 1. n. 32. the monftrous calculation of intercalury months which that 
author makes Solon make. Sce alſo pra, book 3. ehup. 2. art. 2. p. 100, & 
191, | ; 


paſſage 
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paſſage as ſubſiſting at this day, ſuch as it came from 


the hands of its author. There is all appearance, on 
the contrary, that the text 1s conſiderably altered in that 
place, as in an infinity of others, where the errors of 
tranſcribers were, however, much leſs to be feared. No 
body, I believe, 1s 1gnorant that there are few ancient 


authors whoſe text has ſuffered ſo much from the in- 
juries of time and the errors of tranſcribers, as that of 
Herodotus. It were neceſſary, of conſequence, before 


we undertake to explain the paſſage in queſtion in a ſa- 


tisfactory manner, to reſtore it by the authority of ſome 
manuſcript, ſuch as perhaps is not to be founc. 
For want of ſuch help, the modern critics have aban- 
doned themſelves to abundant conjectures, which, for 
the molt part, appear at firſt ſight weak, and even often 
_ ridiculous. We have therefore thought them unyorthy 


of notice. 
One there is, however, which being truly 1 ingenious, 


deſerves, for that reaſon, a particular attention, though, 
to ſay the truth, it has no more ſolidity than the other 
conjectures by which the paſſage in queſtion has been 
attempted to be explained. A modern author, who 

has juſtly obtained the moſt brilliant reputation, by an 
union of various talents rarely to be found in one and 
the ſame perſon, has placed this laſt conjecture in all its 


hight, We rather chuſe to refer thoſe who would be 
acquainted with this ſyſtem to what he ſays of it, than 


to give a detail which would never have the elegance and 
amenity which that ingenious writer has diffuſſed over 
all the ſubjects he has undertaken to handle. The rea- 
der will find in his work all that can be faid in favour 


of that opinion, and even ſome of the reaſons which 


may render it problematical ©, 


For what remains, if the tradition of a change i in the 


motion of the ſun was related only by Herodotus, I think 
that the critics would have given leſs attention to the 


mY Elements of Newton' 5 philoſophy made eaſy to al the world, by M, de vol- | 
taire. 
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_ paſſage of that author; but we find this ſame tradition 


in many other 8850 always indeed | in a very confuſ- 


ed manner. 
Plato relates in one of his dialogues, that, in the time 


of Atreus, the motion of the firmament had changed, 
in ſuch a manner that the ſun and all the ſtars had be- 


gun to riſe where formerly they had ſet, and to ſet 


where they had been accuſtomed to riſe; in a word, the 


machine of the world was moved in a way contrary to 
that in which it had been before. He accompanies this 
relation with fo odd a detail of the effects of this change, 
and with ſuch ſingular: phyſical explications, that it is 


eaſy to ſee he ſpoke only from a tradition extremely 
confuſed and perplexed « We judge alfo from a pal- 


fage in his Timæus, where, in two words, he brings in 
this event, that Solon who was the firſt who made the 


Athenians acquainted with it, had drawn it from Egypt, 


that is, from the ſame ſource as Herodotus e. Pompo- 


nius Mela ſpeaks alſo of the ſame tradition ?; fo does 
Plutarch *, Diogenes Laertius, and many other writers 
of antiquity». They appear all to have had ſome know- 


ledge of a period like that which is the ſubject of this 


diflertation; but none of theſe authors have ſpoke of it 


in an intelligible manner. They expreſs themſelves for 
the moſt part with as little exactneſs as Herodotus. 


Upon the whole, bringing together the different teſti- 


monies of antiquity which may have any relation to the 
paſſage we examine, they all agree m telling us, that 


the Egyptians, and, perhaps, even ſome other ancient 
nations, had preſerved a confuſed tradition of one or 


more changes which the diurnal motion of the ſun had 


undergone, although otherwiſe moſt of theſe teſtimonies 
are totally repugnant with reſpect to the nature, the 
monde, the time, and the duration of theſe changes. 


q In politico, p. 535. 

© In Tim. p. 1043, &c L. . e. 9. p. 60. 

De placit. philoſ. 1. 2. c. 24. p. 890, & 891. 

n Achil. Tatius de Arati e e. 24. P. 147. Solinus, E. 22. p. 44. G. Kc. 
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This agreement upon the fundamental point of the nar- 
ration of Herodotus, is that, no doubt, which has piqued 


the curioſity of the learned. It has made them believe, 


that it might be poſſible to diſcover what could have 
given riſe to the belief of a fact ſo extraordinary. As the 
little conformity amongſt ancient authors with regard to 
the manner in which this phenomenon was operated, 


joined to the circumſtances which had accompanied it, 


left an open field for the imagination of our modern 


writers; they have abandoned themſelves to conjectures 
one bolder than another. I think, that their example 
gives me a right to venture one alſo, which, beſides the 


novelty of it *, will have at leaſt the advantage of bein 


founded on authentic facts, and not on doubtful ſuppo- 


ſitions, or upon aſtronomical intelligence too high for 


the times in queſtion in this diſſertation. 


Holy ſcripture has preſerved the hiſtory of two mira- 


culous events, concerning the diurnal motion of the 


earth. The firſt happened under Joſhua, when the 


courſe of that ſtar was ſuſpended during a whole day or - 
thereabouts i. The ſecond came to paſs under the reign 


of Hezekiah, when the ſun was ſeen to go back conſi- 
derably, and probably about 150 degreess s. 
Both theſe facts are anterior to the reign of Sethon; 


the firſt of theſe prodigies even preceded the reign of 


* The explicaion 1 am have to propoſe, occurred to me before reading vhat 


P. Calmet ſays in few words upon this paſſage of Herodotus, in a preliminary diſ- 


ſertation at the head of the ſecond book of Kings. He has laid down only the 
foundation and principles of it. I think I have further unfolded that idea. 
i Joſhua, c. 10. v. 12, & 13.3 Eccleſiaſtic. c. 46. v. 5. It is of little import- 


ance, as to the reality of the miracle in itſelf, whether we admit the new ſyſtem 


which makes the earth turn round the ſun, or whether we follow the ancient opi- 
nion of that ſtar's turning round the earth. Whatever ſyſtem we embrace, the 


event I ſpeak of will be neither leſs real nor leſs miraculous in appearance. 
e Kings, c. 20. v. 9, &c.; 2 Chron, e. 32. v. 24.3 lfaiah, c. 38. v. 7, &8.; 
Eceleſiaſtic. c. 48. v. 25, & 26. The ſacred text ſays, that the {hadow went back: : 


ten degrees upon the dial of Ahaz. 'There is great appearance, that each of theſe 


degrees indicated an hour, and that, of conſequence, the ſun went hack 150 de- 


prees of the parallel he deſcribed that day. But as this eſtimate is not abſolutely 


certain, I would not preciſely determine what interval of time anſwered to each of 
theſe Wen 8 | | 
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Atreus by about 200 years. This laſt muſt have pro- 
longed the day for one half of the earth, and the night 
for the other half of the hemiſphere, in a manner too 


ſenſible not to have been remarked, eſpecially by na- 
tions who had any tincture of aſtronomy. — 
The circumſtances of the ſecond miracle muſt have 


been ſtill more ſtriking. Suppoſing, that the retrogra- 
dation of the ſun was then 150 degrees; it is neceſſary 


that that ſtar ſhould have riſen upon more than three 


thouſand leagues of country ſucceſſively, and that at the 


ſame point of the horizon where he had ſet ſome hours 


before; that afterwards he ſhould have reſumed his firſt 


courſe. For the ſame reaſon, they muſt have ſeen him, 


in the extent of more than three thouſand leagues 


of our globe, ſet where he had riſen, and riſe anew 
where he had laſt ſet. With regard to the reſt of the 


earth, the day muſt have been conſiderably lengthened 
in one part, and the night muſt have been as much 
longer in the oppoſite part. There were (ſuppoſing al- 


ways the retrogradation of the ſun of 150 degrees) ten 


hours at leaſt from the ſun's riſing upon the horizon at 


Jeruſalem, when the miracle I ſpeak of happeved. By 
this means, the moſt ſenſible effects fell upon the ocean. 


This, no doubt, was the occaſion that profane authors 
have had but a very confuſed notion of it. Of all the 
regions of our continent, thoſe in which this prodigy 
muſt have manifeſted itſelf in the moſt ſtriking manner, 
are the Eaſt Indies, and the moſt weſtern part of Airi- 


ca, countries of which we have no hiſtorical monument. 

It may have been alſo, that the ſun having gone back 
with regard to Judea preciſely to the point of his rifing, 
might really have ſet during ſome minutes for Egypt, and 
for the molt weſtern countries at the fame point where 
he had riſen, and riſen ſoon after reſuming his ordinary 
courſe preciſely where he had ſet. In Egypt, where the 


air is always ſerene, they might have ſeen that this pro- 


digy was operated by a real retrogradation of the ſun: 
in Greece, where, on this ſuppoſition, the pheznomenon 
mult 
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muſt have been more ſenſible, the clouds having hidden 
his diſk, was enough to have cauſed the ſudden darkneſs 
which muſt, for ſome time, have covered the whole 
country, to be attributed to an eclipſe'. In a word, we 


may find a thouſand reaſons for the ſilence of moſt pro- 


fane authors, as well as for the various alterations which 
thoſe who ſpeak of a change in the diurnal motion of 
the ſun, may have made in the tradition of this memo- 
rable event. Beſides, I find no motive which ſhould 
hinder us from acknowledging in it the foundation and 
the principle of that fame tradition *. e 
The ſtrongeſt allegation that can be brought againſt 
the explication which I propoſe, is, without doubt, the 


opinion of many interpreters and commentators upon 


the holy ſcripturs, who will confine the miracle operat- 
ed under Hezekiah to a ſimple retrogradation of the 
ſhadow of the ſun, independent of the courſe of that 
ſtar, and that again only upon the dial of Ahaz. But 


J do not fee why they will have that retrogradation ot 


the ſhadow not to have been the natural and phyſical 
effect of the actual retrogradation of the ſun; why the 
ſame power, who had really ſuſpended the courſe of that 
ſtar, to give Joſhua time to finiſh the defeat of the ene- 
mies of his people, fhould not have really changed it in 
conſideration of a juſt and religious prince? The ſcrip- 


ture tells us, that Berodach-Baladan, King of Babylon, 


ſent to compliment Hezekiah upon the recovery of his 
health *. Nobody is ignorant how great, in thoſe 
times, was the power of the kings of Babylon, and how 
much they thought themſelves above other ſovereigns. 
We know alſo to what a ſtate of weakneſs the kingdom 


1 See Plut. de ptacit. philoſoph. I. 2. e. 24. p. 890, & 691. 5 
lt ſhould be remarked, that an actual retrogradation of the ſun, ſuch as ac- 


eording to us came to paſs in the reign of Hezekiah, is the only means of pro- 


ducing the pbænomena related by Herodotus, without cauſing alteration in the 

temperature of the places where they are undergone. On the contrary, the mov- 

ing of the poles, an explication to which ſome modern critics ſeem to incligre, 

would make the ſame places ſucceſlively undergo the moſt oppoſite temperatures. 
D 2 Kings, c. 20. v. 12. _ | — 
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of Judah was then reduced. Whence then could pro- 


ceed that ſtep of ſuch a monarch as Berodach-Baladan 


towards Hezekiah? Is it not probable, that the mira- 


cle operated in favour of this prince was the principal 


cauſe, a miracle to which the Babylonians, amongſt 
whom aſtronomy was then greatly cultivated, could not 
help giving a particular attention? This is not even a 
ſimple conjecture on our part; it is a fact of which ſa. 


cred ſcripture does not permit us to doubt. It informs 


us, that the ambaſſadors of the Babylonian monarch 
were ſpecially charged with informing themſelves of the 


prodigy which had happened upon the earth *. 
1 am therefore perſuaded, that the miracle wrought 
in the time of Joſhua, joined to that which was wrought 


ſome ages after in favour of Hezekiah, were the origin 


and ſource of all thoſe confuſed traditions related in an- 


cient writers upon the change which the courſe of the 


ſun had twice undergone *, 


* 1 


® 2 Chronic. e. 32. v. 36. Attamen in lepatione prineipum Babylonis quimit: 


fi fuerant ad eum, ut interrogaremt de portento quod aceiderat ſupet terram, &c. 


© To, form a juſt idea of the effects produced by the retrogradation of the ſun, 
ſach as we underſtand it, we ſhall ſuppoſe that ſtar to have been in the equator 
the day that this miracle happened, that this retrogradation was of 150 degrees, 


and that it was four in the afternoon at Jeruſalem at the inſtant when the ſhadow 


began to go back; or, what comes to the ſame thing, that the fan was at that 


moment diſtant 150 degrees from the point of his riſing, and that, of conſequence, 
his retrogradation brought him back to that ſame point. Then placing Jeruſalem, 
_ with moſt yeographers, at the 27th degree of longitude, the 87th & 26th degrees 


ſeparated that part of our globe which had day, from that which had night, at the 


moment when the retro grodetion of the ſyn began; tht is to ſay, that America, | 
a 


Africa, Europe, and Aſia, as far as the mouth of the Indies or thereabouts, then 


enjoyed the light of the ſun, while the reſt of the world wes plunged in darkneſs, 


On the contrary, at the moment when the retrogradation of the ſun brought him 
back to the ſarpe point where he had ſet out ten hoars before, the meridian which 
paſſe by the 55th degree of longitude, ſeparated the lightened from the darkened 
Hemiſphere. By that, all Aſia, except Anatolia, and almoſt all the Pacific ocean, 
had then day; but America, as well as Europe, and Africa, had night in almoſt 
all their extent. The inhabitants of the Moyul, of the Indies, of China, of Ja- 
pan, &. in a word, all the nations which lie between the 8 5th and the 235th de- 
grees of longitude, mult have ſeen the fun riſe anew upon their horizon, at the 
ame point where he had ſet ſome time before, and ſet, after he had reſumed his 
G direction, at the ſame place where his retrograde motion had made him 
r C 7 ! 8 » | » ; a 


On 


trogra 
ſeen tl 


teratio! 


* 
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On the contrary, on each ſide of the firſt meridian, as far as the 51th degree of 


longitude on one fide, and the 36 gth on the other, reckoning according to a re- 


trograde order; that is to ſay, in Egypt, in Greece, in Italy, &e. they muſt have 


ſeen the ſun returning to ſet preciſely where he had riſen, and ſoon after reſume 


his ordinary eourſe, and riſe anew where he had juſt ſer. Between the 57th and 
the 85th degree, as in Arabia and in Perſia, the day muſt have laſted ten hours 
longer than ordinary. The moſt ſenfible effect of the miracle muſt have been a 
kind of balancing of the ſun's diſk. - | e 

We are extremely far from giving this explication as preferable in itſelf to any 


of the other hypotheſes, of which a number may be equally agreeable to the text 
of holy ſerinture. We may aſſign to the ſun what northern or ſouthern declina- 


tion we will. We may ſay, that it was more than four in the afternoon at Jeru - 


ſalem, when the retrogradation of the ſolar diſk began. We may, in ſtrictneſs, 
make that retrogradation leſs than x 59 degrees, &c. But of all caſes that might be 


propoſed, we have choſen this, as the moſt ſimple, as well as the molt conformable 


that we can coqeeive, to the effects of the miracle that we examine with relation to 
the inhabitants of all the zones, and which 27 the moſt eaſy calculation of its 
| | | e detail, and to extend the explica- 
tion of it to che ther hypotheſes that may be choſen, making only ſome ſlight al- 


phznomena. It will be very Eaſy to apply t 
terations which cannot be ſubject to much difficulty. 
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| bulous, and deſerves no credit. = 
As you have thought proper to take notice in your 


i e eee 


Extrafts from the Chineſe Hiſtorians. 


By M. Le Roux bs Haurzs-Ravzs, Royal Profeſſor, 


oO do me the horiotir to aſk me concerning the 


ploughſhares were ſtill only of wood. It is not«difficult 
to give you ſatisfaction: but when we quote any thing 
from the Chineſe hiſtory, it is abſolutely neceſſary to at- 


tend, 1. To the times purely fabulous and mythologi- 
cal; 2. To the doubtful 
hiſtorical times, when the Chineſe hiſtory, ſupported by 
indiſputable monuments, begins to proceed on ſure 
grounds. ES Rs 


and uncertain times; 3. To the 


We cannot make the hiſtorical times of China at the 


furtheſt aſcend higher than the epocha of Yao; the 
doubtful and uncertain times begin at Fou-hi, and end 


at Yao excluſively. The emperors who precede them 


never exiſted; there remains no ancient monument to 
confirm the truth of the facts of which their hiſtory is 


compoſed. We have no certainty about the duration 
of their reigns; and from the jumble of fabulous and 
incredible things related of them, we may, I think, very 
ſefely expunge theſe emperors out of the number of 


thoſe who have really exiſted. Every one who thinks, 


and reads with reflection, muſt be convinced of this. In 
a word, every thing that precedes Fou-hi is entirely fa- 


work of the fabulous times of ancient nations; I ſhall, 
with pleaſure; run over theſe times in the Chineſe hi- 
ſtory; delighted, if I can be of any uſe to you, and con- 


tribute, with reſpe& to China, to the execution of the 


plan which you have followed. I begin with an exa- 
mination of the fabulous. or mythological times. V 


W 


book T*t/e; you defire to know the epocha when | 
the Chineſe diſcovered the art of working iron, 
and under which of their emperors, it is ſaid, that their 
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1. Of the fabulous times. 


Some aſcribe to Tiene-hoang, a book in eight chap- 
ters, which contains the origin of letters. They add, 
that the characters uſed by the Sane-hoang were na- 
tural, without any determinate form, that they were 
nothing but gold and precious ſtones. 0 e og 
Lieou- jou, author of Ouai-ki, ſays, that Tiene-hoang 
gave names to the ten KANE, and to the twelve Tt cal 
to determine the place of the year: this is meant of the 
Hee Rs... EE : 
| Tiene-hoang ſignifies emperor of heaven. They call 
him alſo Tiene-ling, the intelligent heaven; Tjre.jun, _ 
Ton who nouriſhes and adorns all things ; and finally 
Tchong-tiene-hoang-kune, the ſupreme king of the middle 
heaven, &c. This Tiene-hoang ſucceeded Povane-cou. 
The Ouai-ki ſays, that Ti-hoang, (emperor of the 
earth), the ſucceſſor of Tiene-hoang, divided the day 
and the night, and appointed thirty days to make one 
moon. The book Tong. li, quoted in Lopi, adds fur- 
ther, that this emperor fixed the winter-ſolſtice to the 
eleventh moon. A proof that the Chineſe year was 
originally very incorrect, and that the courſe of it was 
regulated only by that of the ſeaſons, is, that for a long 
time, to expreſs a year, they ſaid a change of the leaves. 
This Ti-hoang, ſay they, was father of Tiene-hoang, 


and of Gine-hoang who follows. TOE. 
They give Gine-hoang (ſovereign of men) nine bro- 
thers, and pretend, that they divided the government a- 
mong them. They were nine brothers (ſays Yuene- 
Po th who divided the earth among them, and built 
cities, which they ſurrounded with walls. It was under 
this prince (ſays Lopi) that there firſt began to be a 
diſtinction between the ſovereign and the ſubje& : they 
drank, they eat, and the two ſexes united.  _ 
After theſe three emperors which we have juſt now 
named, they place the period named Ou- long £5 five 
: Long 
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Long or dragons) compoſed of five different families. 
But they do not tell us their names, nor the duration of 
their reigns. . In theſe times (ſays an author) men dwelt 
in the bottom of caves, or perched upon trees as it 
were in neſts. This fact contradicts the invention of 


building cities, and . them with walls, which 
they place under the reign of . 


of Gine-hogng ; but you will 

meet with many ſuch contradictions in the ſequel. 
They fay nothing of the third Ki. Of the fourth, 

named Ho. lo, and compoſed of three families, they lay, 


that the Ho- lo taught men to retire into the hollows of 
rocks. This is all they fox of it, Neither do they fay 


any thing of the fifth Ki, named Liene-rong, and com- 
poſed of fix families; of the fixth Ki, named Suiming, 


It is a folly to dwell upon the epocha of theſe [I Ki; 
nothing is more abſurd: Lopi cites an author who ge. 


neroully gives them 1, 100,7 2 N duration; Lopi 
ſays himſelf, that the five firſt Ki a 
e 


The ſeventh Ki is named Sune-fei, and .comprehends | 


twenty-two families. But they fay nothing under all 
theſe reigns that has any relation to the arts or ſciences, 


Only under the twenty-fecond and laſt, named 72 he- | 


chi, they ſay, that it was not till then men ceaſed to 
dwell in caves, Is it not a palpable abſurdity, that after 
ſo many ages, and under kings of whom they relate ſo 


many wonders, they had not yet found out the art of 
building huts to ſheker them from the winds and rains? 

The eighth Ki, named Tie- ti, contains thirteen fami- 
lies or dynaſties. Tchine-fang-chi, the firſt of this pe- 

riod, reigned after Tſee-che-chi, and founded the firſt 


family. They fay, that at the beginning men covered 


their bodies with leaves and herbs; ſerpents and beaſts 


were very numerous; the waters which had overflowed, 


were not yet returned into their channels, and the mi- 


ſery of mankind was extreme. Tchine-fang taught men 


to prepare ſkins, 'to take off -the hair with rollers of | 


wood, 


ter Gine-hoang make | 
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wood, and uſe thew againſt the winds and froſts which 
incommoded them very much. He taught them alſo 
to make a kind of web of their hair, to ſerve them as a 
covering to their heads a ainſt the rain. They obeyed 


him with joy; he called his ien people clothed with 
ſins : he reigned 350 years. 


he fourth prince, who alſo ſucceeded Hai-Kouei-chi, 
was named Hoene-tune ; he founded the fourth dynaſty, 


(for each of theſe princes which we have juſt now men- 


tioned, was the founder of a Many or dynaſty). In the 
| hiſtory of this king, Lopi W 
ſpeaks thus. 


a0 chene ler. who 


e The ancient kings wore their 1 diſhevelled, 
without any ornament upon their heads. They had 


neither ſceptre nor crown, and they governed their peo- 


ple in peace. Being of a beneficent diſpoſition, they 
cheriſhed all things, and put no perſon to death. Al. 
ways giving, and never receiving any thing, their ſub- 
jeAs, without dreading their power as malters, revered 
their virtue in their hearts. Then heaven and earth ob- 
ſerved a moſt beautitul order, and every thing flouriſh- 
ed in a ſurpriſing manner, The birds built their neſts 


fo low, that they might be reached with the hand; all 


the animal creation tamely ſubmitted to the will of 


man. Then the juſt medium was obſerved, and har- 


mony reigned over all. They did not reckon the year 


by the days. There was no diſtinction between within 
and without, between mine and thine. 


reigned Hoene-tune. But when mankind had dege- 


In this manner 


nerated from this happy ſtate, birds and beaſts, inſeQs 


and ſerpents, all together, and as It were in concert, 
made war againſt them.“ 


To this dynaſty of BE EE ſucceeded that of 
Tong-hou-chi, containing ſeven kings which are not 
named. To this fifth dynaſty ſucceeded the fixth, 


whoſe founder was Hoang-tane-chi. 
The 7th, the dynaſty of Ki-tong-chi *. 
296 8th, the dy 1 8 of Ki- y- chi“. 


o Tchine fang chi ſuc- 
ceeded Chou-chane-chi, then Hai-kouei-chi, of whom 


my ſay nothing which has any relation to our ſubject. | 
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The gth, the dynaſty of Ki-kiu-chi *. 
The 1oth, the dynaſty of Hi-ouei-chi “. 
The 11th, the dynaſty of Yeou-tfao-chi. 

The 12th, the dynaſty of Soui-gine. 3 
The 13th and laſt, the dynaſty of Long: thing - chi. 
Of theſe ſeven kings, or founders of dynaſties, which 
remain to be conſidered to complete the number of dy- 
naſties included in this eighth period, nothing is faid of 
thoſe I have marked * that has any relation to our ſub. 


whoſe reign, they fay, laſted more than 300 years, and 


whoſe family, they add, continued more than ioo ge- 


nerations during the Wor of 12 or 18,000 years: here 
is what we find recorded. 5 4 
Hane: tſee ſays, that, in the firſt ages of the world, 


animals multiplied very faſt, and that men being but 


few, they could not ſubdue the beaſts and ſerpents. 


Yene-tſee + ſays alſo, that the ancients, either perched | 
on trees, or ſtretched in hollow caves, poſſeſſed the uni- 
verſe Tiene-hia, (that is to fay, 82 Theſe good 


kings (continues he) breathed nothing but charity with- 
out any ſhadow of hatred They gave much, and took 
nothing. The people did not go to pay their court to 
them, but all the world ſubmitted to their virtues. 
Lopi and Ouai-ki fay almoſt in the fame words, that, 
in the moſt remote antiquity, men ſheltered themfelves 
in the hollow of rocks, that they dwelt in deſerts, and 
lived in ſociety with all the other creatures. They had 
no thought of doing any injury to the beaſts, and the 
beaſts did not think of hurting them. But in the ſuc- 
ceeding ages they became too wiſe, which made the 
animals rebel; armed with claws, teeth, horns, and ve- 
nom, they aſſulted man, and man was not able to reſiſt 
them: Yeou-tſao reigned then. He was the firſt who 
built houſes of wood, in the form of birds neſts; he per- 
ſuaded men to retire into them to avoid the wild beaſts. 


I Yene-tſee was miniſter of ſtate-under three kings of Th, he was cotemporary 
with Kouanc-tſe, | . "YT, | | | 
They 


\ 


As to Yeou-tfao-chi, founder of the eleventh dynaſty, 


is thi 
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They did not know as yet how to cultivate the earth, 


they lived on herbs and fruits. They drank the blood 
of animals, they devoured their fleſh quite raw, they 
ſwallowed the hair and the feathers This is what they 


ſay of Yeou-tſao-chit after him comes Soui- -gine, found- 
er of the 12th dynaſty. 


Soui-· gine- chi is eſteemed the inventor of fire. 
On the ſummit of the mountain Pou-tſcheou, ſays an 


| author, are to be ſeen the walls of juſtice. The ſun and 


the moon cannot approach them; there is no difference 


of ſeaſons there, nor viciſſitudes of days and nights. This 
is the kingdom of light on the confines of Si-ouang- 


mou *. A faint (a great man) went to make a tour be- 
yond the bounds of the ſun and moon: he beheld a 


tree, and upon that tree a bird, who made fire come 
out of it by picking it. He was ſurpriſed at this; he 

| took a branch of this tree, and from thence ſtruck fire; 
from whence they called this great perſonage $80 ines 


Other authors ſay alſo, that Soui-gine made fire with 


a certain kind of wood, and taught men to dreſs their 
victuals. By this means all diſeaſes, and all diſorders 


of the ſtomach and bowels were prevented. In this he 


followed the direction of heaven, and from thence was 


named Soui-gine. 


They ſay further, that, in the days of Soui- gine, Ae 8 


was much water upon the earth, and that this prince 


taught men the art of fiſhing. He muſt, of conſe- 


quence; have invented nets or lines, which | invention is 


after this aſcribed to Fou-hi. | 
One Long-ma, or Dragon-horſe, brought him a kind 

of table, and the tortoiſe letters. Soui-gine is the firſt. 
to whom they apply this event, but the fame thing will 


be ſaid in the ſequel of ſeveral others. 

Soui-gine was the firſt who gave names to plants and 
animals; and theſe names (ſay they) were ſo expreſlive, 
that the nature of every thing was known by its Name. 


. Si-onang-mou Gonifies literally the mother of the king of the weſt. This is 
the name of a kingdom which the Chineſe place in the welt of Ta-thſine, of the 
lake called J/eak Vater, and of the defert named the running ſands. If Weak water 
is the dead fea, Si- ouang-mou may be Egypt. 
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He invented weights and meaſures for the regulation of 

commerce, which had been unknown before him. 
Anciently (fays an author) men married at fifty, and 

women at thirty years of age: Soui-gine ſhortened this 


period, and appointed that young men ſhould marry at 
thirty, and girls at twenty. 
Laſtly, the Liki fays, that it was Soui-gine who firſt 


taught men urbanity and politeneſs. 

lt now remains to ſpeak of Yong-tching-chi, the found- 
er of the thirteenth and laſt dynaſty of this period. 

In his time, they uſed flender cords on which they 
tied various knots, and this ferved them inſtead of 


writing d. But, after the invention of letters, how could 
they return again to the uſe of theſe cords, which is ſo 


limited and imperfect? This, as you 1 implies a 
contradiction. 
I come to the ninth Ki or period, named Chene-tong. 


This ninth period will bring us down to the times of 
Fou-hi. It comprehends twenty-one kings, whoſe | 


names are as follow: 
1. Sſe-hoang or Tfang-hie. 
2. Pe-hoang-chi. 
. Tchong-hoang-chi. 
. Tai-ting-chi. 15. ITſune. liu- chi. 
. Kouene-hene, 16. Tcho-jong. 


1 . Hiene-yuene. 
2 

3 

4 

5 f 5 
6. Vene - chi. 17. Hao-yng. 
-F 

8 

9 

10 


13. He-fou. 
14. Kai-tiene. 


7. Tai-chi. 5 18. Veou- tſao- chi. 
19. Tchu-fian g- chi. 
20. Tae lun eb. 
21. Vou-hoai-chi. 


ITching-hoei- chi. 

_ 9. Li-lou or Hoei- chi. 

10. Sohoang- chi 
11. Nuei- touane · chi. 

Liu- pou · ouei ſays plainly, that TR WES made let- 

ters. This Sſe-hoang is called alfo T/ang-bie. Some 


hiſtorians place him under Hoang: ti, whoſe miniſter 
| they make him; while others make him a ſovereign 
prince, and much anterior to Hoang: ti, as you tec: but 


I ſhall leave to the Chineſe to ſettle this point. 


b The Peruvians uſed this Kind of writing before the an, conquered their 
The 


country. 
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The firſt inventor of letters was Tfang-hie, then the 


king Vou-hoai made them be engraved on the coin, and 


Fou hi uſed them in the public acts for the government 
of the empire. But obſerve that theſe three emperors 
were even before Chini-nong; how can it be ſaid then 


that letters were not invented till under Hoang-ti? Such 
is the reaſoning of Lopi, who Was quite confounded 


with theſe fabulous times. 


"To this criticiſm it may be anſwered, You have told . 


us that letters had been invented in the reign of Soui- 
gine, the 12th king of the eighth period; how then can 
vou pretend to give the honour of this invention to 
Tfang-hie, who, according ur own teſtimony, did 
not flouriſh till the ninth 5 However this may be, 


Sſee-hoang (ſay ſome romancers) knew to form letters 


the moment he was born. He was endowed with great 


wiſdom, &c. After he had received the Ho- tou, he vi- 
ſited the ſouth, went upon Mount Yang-yu, and ſtop- 


ped on the bank of the river Lo. A divine tortoiſe 
carring blue letters n his ſhell, delivered them to 


him: then Sſce-hoang penetrated all the changes of 
heaven and earth; 4 he obſerved the various con- 


figurations of the ſtars; below he examined all the 


marks he had ſeen upon the tortoiſe; viewed the 
plumage of birds, he took notice of the mountains, and 


of the rivers which flow from them, and of all this he 


compoſed letters. Some very learned Chineſe think, 
that this was the ancient kind of writing named Ko-Heou- 


chu, which continued (they ſay) to the reign of the Em 


peror Suene-ouang, that is, to the year 827 before J. C. 
But Cong-yng-ta very well obſerves, that though the 
external figures of the letters have changed ſeveral times 


in ſome things, the fix rules on which 'Fſang-hie form- 


ed them, have never ſuffered any change 4, a. 


en 


0 The Ho. tou is a kind of table, on which are drawn various ſtrokes or lines, 
in which, at certain diſtances, are little black and white circles. 
4 la general, I think, nary to the opinion of M. Freret, that the Chinet: 
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Then (continues Lopi) there was a difference be: the 
tween the ſovereign and the ſubject, relation between wo 
the father and the ſon, diſtinction between the precious — 
and the vile; laws appeared, rites and muſic reigned. cha 
Puniſhments were inflicted with vigour. Thus Sſee- me 
hoang laid the foundations of good government, he ap- pi; 
pointed officers for each affair, the ſmalleſt did not =” 


eſcape him ; and thus heaven and earth arrived at their 
full perfection. e 
. va ſay nothing of the ſucceſſor of Sſce-hoang which 
7 has any relation to our ſubject; but they fay, that, una 
der the reign of Tchong-hoang-chi the third king of 
this period, they ſtill uſed flender cords for writing. 
From this prince we come at once to Hiene-yuene the 
12th in order of this period, becauſe DOG is ſaid of 
his predeceſſors. 

We find a great many things under the reign of this 
prince, becauſe he is the ſame with Hoang. ti, or at leaſt 
they have confounded theſe two princes together. 
' They aſcribe to Hiene-yuene the invention of cars. 
He joined two pieces of wood together, the one placed 
upright, and the other acroſs, to the honour of the Moſt 
High? It is fram this he is called Hiene- yuene. The 
piece of wood placed acroſs is called hiene, and that 
which is placed upright is called ywene. Hieng-yuene ſtruck 
copper rn f and made uſe of the balance to determine 


* were Conlficant 8 of objects The * les, mentioned | in 

this paſſage, afford a proof of this; and beſides, this is the moſt ſimple and moſt 
natural idea that eould occur to men; in a word, the Chineſe characters and the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics are the ſame as to their formation. We know that the 
| ered writing uſed by the hicrogrammatiſts or ſacred writers of the Egyptians, 


vas ſubdivided into Kygi0koyixy and EvpeBonitn, that is to ſay, i into characters re- 
preſentative of objects, and allegorical characteres, to which we may refer the {ix 
rules of the Chineſe here mentioned. In like manner again, as the Chineſe ſay 
of the inventors of writing, that they viewed the heavens to obtain models of this oY, 
writing, fo likewiſe Sanchoniatho ſays of Thaaut or Mercury, that he imitated | f It 
heaven in forming the ſacred characters. Apud. Euſeb. prep. evang. | r. c. 10. e 


The religious monuments of tae Greeks were originally conſtructed in this 
manner. See Flur. t. 2. P. 478. A. 


the 
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ths; weights of things. By this means he ruled the 


world in peace. Ho ſignifies merchandiſe in general, 
Formerly they wrote fimply boa, which ſignifies ex- 
change. Theſe merchandiles (they ſay) conſiſted in 
metal, ine; in precious ſtones, yuz in ivory, chi; in ſkins, 
Pi; in coined money, t/ucne; and in ſtuffs, pou; & cw. 
They then denominated money (as is done ſtill) by the 
name of the reigning family. That of Hiene-yuene was 


one inch ſeven lines, and weighed twelve tchu, [the tchu 
is the 2oth part of a ya, and a h weighs 1200 little 


grains of miliet ]. They then engraved letters on their 
money (as is ſtill done at preſent). It is for this reaſon 


that wver-t/ce, leiters, ſignifies alſo a piece of money, 
which is called likewiſe Rint, and iſtiene, and tao. 


'FTcho-jong (16th emperor of the gth period) hearing 
at Cane-tcheou the ſinging of hirds, compoſed a muſic 


of union whoſe harmony penetrated every where, 
touched the intelligent ſpirit, and calmed the heart of 
man, in ſuch a manner that the external ſenſes were 


ſound, the humours in equilibrio, and the life very 


long. He called this muſic Tje-ovene, that is to ſay, 
temperance, grace, and beauty f. 


But the deſign, and in ſome ſort the only aim of the 


ancient muſic of the Chineſe, according to their au- 


thors, was the harmony of the virtues, the moderation 


of the paſſions, elegance of manners, and, in a word, 
every thing that can contribute to the perfection of a 


good and wiſe government, &c. For they were per- 
ſuaded that muſic was capable of working all theſe mi- 
racles. It is difficult for us to believe them in this, 
eſpecially when we conſider the muſic which is at pre- 
lent uled amongſt them. But 1 appeal to the Greeks, 


f It i is a Luctetins flow, that muſic was modelled aſter the ſinging of birds. 
„ ligui das avi voces i mitarier ore 

Ante fuit multo, quam lenia car mind canin. 

Cuncelebrare homunes peſent, aureſque N 


who 
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who related as aſtoniſhing effects from this agreeable 
invention, whilſt the modern Greeks, like moſt part of 
the Orientals, have no muſic but a wretched and con- 
temptible monotony. Beſides, we ſhall have occaſion 
Elſewhere to treat of muſic a little more at large. 

The 17th king of the gtlr period is named Hao-yng. 
In his time they cut down the branches of trees to kill 
beaſts with. Men were few. Nothing but vaſt foreſts 
were every where to be ſeen, and theſe frightful woods 
were filled with wild beaſts. How contradictory is this, 


and how incompatible with the times in which this 


prince is ſaid to have reigned! 


The 18th king of the gth period is called Teou-tſas- | 
chi. We have ſeen in the preceding period, a prince of 


the ſame name. The Ouai-ki places this king at the 
beginning of the laſt ki, and gives him for ſucceſſor 
Soui-gine At this rate nine entire periods, or ki, muſt 
have elapſed before men knew how to build huts, or 


had the uſe of fire. Lopi follows another method: he 


has ranged Yeou-tſao-chi and Soui-gine in the preced- 
ing period; and although the king we are now ſpeaking 
of bears the ſame name, he ſpeaks of him quite differ- 
ently. * 


chi 


ey ſay that he commanded Sſce-kouei to make a 
kind of guitar with five ſtrings named /e, to remedy 
the diſorders of the univerſe, and preſerve every thing 
that had life. 


The 2oth king of the ih period is named Tue. hang: 


chi. Re . 25 

In his time, the waters did not flow, the rivers did 
not purſue their uſual courſe, which occaſioned a great 
number of diſeaſes. 3 5 

 Yne-khang inſtituted the dances called Ta- vou (grand 
dances), with a view to preſerve health: for, as Lopi 
ſays, when the body is not in motion, the humours have 
not a free courſe; matter is amaſſed in ſome part, from 
whence come diſeaſes, which all proceed from ſome ob- 


ſtruction, | 
The 


The 19th king of the gth period is named T/ehu-frang- 
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The Chineſe alſo imagine, that a man's virtues may 

be known by his manner of touching the lute and 
drawing the bow, &c. 5 

Thus the Chineſe make dances as well as muſic have 

a reference to good government; and the Liki ſay, that 

we may judge of a reign by the dances which are uſed 


in it. 


The 21ſt and laſt king of the gth period is named 


Vou-hoai-chi; but they relate nothing of this prince 
which is worthy of notice. IN” 1 
This is all that the fabulous times contain. If theſe 


times cannot enable us to fix the real epocha of various 
inventions, (as the Chineſe are ſo full of contradictions 


about the time of theſe different diſcoveries), we ſee at 
leaſt from them, that the origin of arts has been much 
the ſame among them as among other nations. We are 


now come down to Fou-hi, who is conſidered by 
the Chineſe hiſtorians as the founder of their monarchy. 
What they ſay of this prince and his ſucceſſors, has 
ſome more ſolidity in it than what we have hitherto 
ice... TE 


FOU-H 1. 


The Ouai- ki, quoted in the Chineſe annals, thus de- 
ſcribes the manners of mankind in theſe days. © In the 


“ beginning, men differed nothing from other animals 


*« in their way of life. As they wandered up and down 
cc 


te only their mothers. They abandoned themſelves to 
“ luſt without ſhame, and had not the leaſt idea of the 


(0 
cc 


ing. When hunger preſſed them, they ſought for 
ſomething to eat; and when they were glutted, they 
threw the reſt away. They eat the very feathers and 


cc 
ce 
et 
CC 


themſelves with ſkins quite hairy, The Emperor 
| “ Fou-hi 


in the woods, and women were in common, it hap- 
« pened that children never knew their fathers, but 


“ laws of decency. They thought of nothing but 
ſleeping and ſnoring, and then getting up and yawn- 


hair of animals, and drunk their blood. They clothed 


$345 
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Fou hi began by teaching them to make lines for 
„ catching fiſh, and ſnares for taking birds. It was for 


ce this, that this prince was named . Pou-hi-chi. He 


„% taught them further to feed domeſtic animals, and 
& to fatten them for ſlaughter; for which wry Lave 
& him the firname of Pas hi- chi. 

It feems evident, that the ancient Chinef: lad at firſt 
ho other habitation than caves, the hollows of rocks and 
natural dens. T hey were then infeſted with a kind of 
infect or reptile called iang; and when they met, they 
aſked one another, Are you troubled with iangs? To 


this day they make uſe of this expreſſion, in aſking after 


any perſon's health: Conei-iang © What diſeaſe have you? 
How do you do? Vou-tang, I am without iang; that is to 
lay, Lam hearty, in perfect health, without any ailment; 

It would be ſuperfluous to relate here, what the Chi- 
neſe ſay, in their annals, of the invention of characters, 
and of coun; after what has been ſaid by F. Couplet and 
fo many others on that ſubject. I ſhall only add, that 
the treatiſe Hi ſees bears, that, at the beginning, na- 
tions were governed by means of certain knots which 


they made on ſlender cords: that afterwards the faint 


introduced writing in their place, to aſſiſt the mandarins 


in performing all their offices, and the people in examin- 


ing their conduct; and that it was by the ſymbol == 


Kouai, that he conducted himſelf 1 in the execution — 
his work. 

Lopi, whom we have ſo often quoted already, ſays, 
that Fou hi extracted from the ſymbol of ſix lines every 


thing that concerned good government. For ex- 


ple, Li gave him the hint of making lines for 


hunting and and fiſning, and theſe lines were a new occaſion 


ot 1 inventing ſtuffs for garments. Lopi adds, that it is 2 


s This is the treatiſe in queſtion, Confucius is the author of it, it is a com - 
' mentary ont! X- king. They call this commentary; out of reſpect to its au- 
wor, 4,a-7;20ucne, the great tradition. It ſhould be wrote Hi-tſee, and not F ſee. 


miſtake 
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miſtake to imagine, that, in the times of Fou-hi, they 
ſtill uſed cords tied and knotted, and that books were 


not introduced till under Hoang ti 

Fou-hi taught men to rear the ſx domeſtic animals i, 
not only for food, but alſo for victims, in the ſacrifices 
which they offered to Chine, and to Ri. They pretend 


that Fou-hi regulated the rites Kiao-chene. 


Fou-hi alſo inſtituted marriage; before this the inter- 
courſe of the ſexes was indiſcriminate; he ſettled the 
ceremonies with which marriages were to be contracted, 


m order to render this great foundation of ſociety re- 
ſpectable. He commanded the women to wear a dif- 


ferent dreſs from that of the men, and prohibited a 


man's marrying a woman of the ſame name, whether a 
relation or not, a law which is actually ſtill in force. 
Fouchi appointed ſeveral miniſters and officers to al- 
ſiſt him in the government of the empire. 
One of theſe officers made the letters, another drew 
up the calendar, a third built the houſes, a fourth prac- 
tiſed medicine, a fifth cultivated the ground, a ſixth 


was the maſter of the woods and waters. 
They pretend that Fou-hi applied himſelf very much 


to aſtronomy. The Tcheou-pi- ſouane ſays, that he di- 


vided the heavens into degrees. Lopi takes notice, 
that properly the heavens have no degrees, but that this 


term is uſed with relation to the path of the ſun in the 


courſe of a year. 
The period of ſixty years is reckoned due to Fou-hi. 
The Tſene-piene ſays plainly, that this prince made a 


calendar to fix the year, and that he is the author of 


Kia-tſe. The Sane-fene ſays the ſame thing; and the 
Hane-li-tchi ſays, that Fou-hi made the firſt calendar by 
the Kia-tſe; but the Chi-pene aſcribes this to Hoang-t, 
This is one of theſe contradictions to common in the 
Chineſe hiſtorians. 

The ſame Fou-hi, they ſay, made arms and ordained 


k The ſix Jomeſtic animals, according to the Chineſe, are the horſe, the ox, | 


the hen, the hog, the dog, and the ſheep. 
4 Chine, the Sirit of heaven, and Ki, the ſpirit of the earth. 


m____——_rr- puniſhments! 
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puniſhments. Theſe arms were of wood, thoſe of 


Chin-nong wers of ſtone, and TRE made ſome of 


metal. 

Fou-hi drained off the waters, and farrounded the 
cities with walls. In the mean time, as Chin-nong is 
eſteemed the firſt who made walls of ſtone, we muſt 


ſuppoſe, that thoſe raiſed by Fou-hi were only of earth 


or brick. 

Fou-hi gave rules to muſic. Thoſe who aſcribe this 
fine art to Hoang-ti are deceived (or vice verſa). After 
Fou-hi had invented fiſhing, he made a ſong for the 
| fiſhers. It was from his example that Chin-nong made 
one for the labourers. 

Fou-hi took of the wood of Tong; he made it hol- 
low; and of it made a Kine (a lyre, or what you pleaſe 
to tranſlate it) ſeven feet two inches long; the ſtrings 


were of ſilk, to the number of 27; he commanded this 


inſtrument to be named Li. Others ſay it had but 25 


ſtrings, others 10, and others only 5; (which of them 
ſhall we believe?). Beſides, heres make this inſtrument 


only three feet fix inches ſix lines in length. 


Fou-hi made this inſtrument, ay ſome, to ward off 


enchantments, and baniſh impurity of heart. 
He took of the wood of /ang, and made alſo a guitar 


of 36, or rather of 50 ſtrings. This inſtrument ſerved | 


to adorn the perſon with virtues, and to regulate the 


heart, &c. Laſtly, he made a third inſtrument of baked 


earth; after which, ſay they, ceremonies and muſic 
were in high eſteem. | 

The money which Fou-hi introduced, was of copper, 
round within to imitate heaven, and ſquare without to 
_ reſemble the earth. 


He himſelf made trial of many medicinal plants. 


1 The Chineſe repreſent the earth ſquare. This ignorante of the figure of our 


globe has nothing in it ſurpriſing, when we conſider how Ilttle progreſs aſtrono- 


my has made in China, I regard further this error, perpetuated among the Chi- 
neſe vulgar, as ariſing from hence, that they give theſe denominations to the Chi- 
neſe empire, which belong only to the whole globe. Such, for example, is the ex- 
preſſion Thiene-hia, word for word inferior heaven, or that which is under heaven, a 
name by which they commonly diſtinguiſk that empire in their books. _ Now, 
under the Emperors Yao, Chune, and Yu, they made feveral diviſions of that 
empire, and one among others, by which they repreſented it perfectly ſquare, in 
order to determine, by this means, the quantity and quality of its revenues. The 
Chineſe knew no better, 

(This 
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(This is moſt commonly ſaid of Chin-nong: but it is 
pretended, that Chin - nong finiſned what Fou-hi had 
begun). 

This is all we read of Fou- hi. You will remark ſe- 


veral contradictions in moſt of theſe traditions, eſpecial- 
ly when you come ta fee in the ſequel, that almoſt all 


theſe inventions are aſcribed to the ſucceſſors of Fou-hi. 
| leave it to your penetration and critical {kill, to judge 
what regard is due to the os of the Chineſe 


| hiſtory. 
I have ſtill ſome reigns to examine, before 1 have 


done with the fabulous and uncertain times 
They fay of Koung-koung, that he employed i Iron in 
making hangers and hatchets, 


They afcribe to Niu-oua (who is the Eve of the Chi- 


neſe) ſeveral inſtruments of muſic. The inſtruments 


feng and Hoang ſerved her, ſay they, to communicate 


with the eight winds. By means of #ovene, or double 


flutes, ſhe united all ſounds into one, and made concord 


between the ſun, moon, and ſtars, This is called per- 


Fett harmony. Niu- oua had a giutar (/) of five ſtrings; 
ſhe made another of 50 ſtrings, whoſe ſound was ſo 
affecting, that it could not be borne; wherefore ſhe re- 


duced theſe 50 ſtrings to 25, to diminiſh its force. 
The Emperor Chin-nong is very famous among the 

Chineſe, by the great diſcoveries which, they ſay, he 

made in medicine, agriculture, and even in the military 


art, ſince they believe, that, in the times of Han, they 
had a book of this prince on the military art. 


A fondneſs for the marvellous has made ſome ſay, 


that, at three years of age, he knew every thing that 
concerned agriculture. The very name Chin-nong, in 
the Chineſe language, ſignifies he ſpirit of huſbandry. 
Chin-nong took very hard wood, of which he made the 


coulter of the plough, and ſofter wood of which he 
made the DARE. He 7 men to cultivate the 
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in gathering the fruits which the earth produced. He 


taught every thing relative to hemp, ta the mulberry- 


tree, and the art of making cloth and ſtuffs of filk. 


They owe allo to Chin-nong the potter's and the foun- 


der's art; others, however, aſcribe pottery to Hoang-ti, 


and the art of melting metals to 'Tchi-yeou. 

Chin-nong invented fairs in the middle of the day. 
This was the origin of commerce and mutual exchanges. 
He made uſe of money to facilitate trade. He inſti- 
tuted feſtivals. 


Chin-nong diſtinguiſhed plants, determined their va- 


rious properties, and applied them ſkilfully in the cure 
of diſeaſes. They fay, that, in one day, he made trial 
of 70 kinds of poiſons, ſpoke of 400 diſeaſes, and 
taught 365 remedies. This makes the ſubjeQ of a 
book, entitled, Pouenc- ſſaud, which they aſcribe to him, 
and which contains tour chapters. Others alledge, and 
with reaſon, that this book is not ancient. They fay, } 
with as little truth, that Chin-nong: made books in- | 


graved on ſquare plates. | 

Chin- nong commanded Thou: hock) to commit to 
writing every thing relative to the colour of ſick per- 
{ons, and what concerned the pulſe, to teach how to 
examine its motions if they were regular and harmo- 


nious, and for this end, how to feel it from time to. 


time, and acquaint the patient. 
Chin-nong compoſed ballads or ſongs on the fertility 


of the country, He made a very beautiful lyre, and a 


guitar adorned with precious ſtones, to form the grand 
harmony, to bridle concupiſence, to elevate virtue to 
the intelligent ſpirit, and. Dung men hook to the celeſtial 
verity. 

Chin-nong aſcended a car drawn. by ſive dragons, 


He was the firſt that meaſured the figure of the earth, 
and determined the four ſeas. He found oo, ooo lys 
is welt, and 850,000 is north and ſouth, He divided 


all this vaſt ſpace into kingdoms *, 


* Under theſe exaggerated meaſures they ſpeak of China. This is evident 
from the four curdinal points which they give this empire, as Kiao to the ſouth, 
cou to the north, Yaag-cou to the eaſt, and San-ouei to the weſt ; for thele 
were, in the times of Yao and Chung, the limits and extremities o! China. 


Among 


it 


ſe 


paſs, 
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Among the ſucceſſors of Chin-nong they place 


Hoang: ti, and the rebel Tchi-yeou, whom they makethe 
inventor of arms of iron, and ſeveral kinds of puniſh- 
ments. Tchi-yeou had the power of raiſing miſts and 
_ darkneſs extremely thick. Hoang-ti knew not how to 
attack and overcome him. He accompliſhed it, how- 
ever, by forming a car, on which he placed a figure 
whoſe arm of itſelf always turned to the ſouth, in order 


to point out the four regions . Hoang-ti uſed the 
lance and buckler. U», 
Tchi-yeou ordered ſabres, lances, and croſs-bows, to 


be made. They aſcribe to Hoang: ti the kia-iſe, or cy- 
cle of 60 years, or at leaſt Ta- nao made it by his di- 


rection. 


The Mandarin Tſang-kiai was charged to compoſe 
hiſtory. Yong-tcheng made a ſephere which repreſent- 
ed the celeſtial orbs, and diſcovered the polar ſtar. 

Li-cheou regulated numbers, and invented an inſtru- 
ment for computation, like to, or the ſame with, that 
which is ſtill in uſe in China and India; and of which 


Martini, in his decades, and la Loubere, in his voyage 


to Siam, have given us the deſign and deſcription. 


Ling-lune, a native of Yuene-yu in the welt of Ta- 


hia, (that is, Khoraſſan), took reeds in the valley of 


Hiai-ki; he cut two of an equal length, and blew into 


them: this gave occaſion to the invention of bells. He 
adjuſted twelve of theſe reeds to imitate the ſong of 


fong-hoang, the royal bird, (one of the fabulous birds 


of the Chineſe). He divided theſe reeds into twelve lu; 


ſix ſerved to imitate the ſong of the male, and fix that 


of the female. Finally, this man brought muſic to per- 
fection, and explained the order and arrangement of 
different ſounds. By means of theſe lul-lu, he governed 
the Khi of the Yne and of Yang, he determined the 


change of the four ſeaſons, and gave calculations for 
aſtronomy, geometry, and arithinetic. 
Long-yuene, by order of Hoang. ti, made twelve bells 


* Some modern authors fancy they perceive in this the invention of the com- 


of 


117 
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of copper, which correſponded to the moons, and ſerved 
to adjuſt the five tones, and fix the ſeaſons, &c. fables. 
Hoang: ti invented a kind of diadem or tiara, called 
Miene. He ordered a blue and yellow robe to be made 
for himſelf, in imitation of the colours of heaven and 
earth. 1 viewed the bird Hoei, and conſidered 
the variety of its colours, as well as thoſe of the 


flowers, he made garments be dyed of different colours, 


to make a diſtinction between the great and imall, 
the rich and poor. 

Nin-fong and T'che-tſiang invented mortars for pound. 
ing rice; kettles or chaldrons: they invented the art 
of building bridges, and of making ſhoes; they made 
coffins for the dead ; and men reaped great advantages 
from all theſe inventions. Hoei invented the bow, Y- 
meou arrows; Khy-pe invented the drum, which made 


a noiſe like thunder; trumpets, and horns, which imi- 


tated the voice of the dragon. 


Kong-kou and Hoa-hu, by order of the Emperor 


Hoang: ti, hollowed a tree, of which they made a ſhip; 


of the branches of the ſame tree they made oars; and 


by this means they were able to penetrate into places 
which ſeemed inacceſſible, and where 1 men had never 
been. 
For the tranſportation of merchandiſe _ and; they 
alſo invented chariots under this reign, and trained oxen 
and horſes to draw them. 

Hoang: ti alſo turned his thoughts to buildings, ad 
gave models of them. He built a temple called He- 


Kong, in which he ſacrificed to Gate, or to the Su- 


preme Being. 

With a view to faciline commerce, Hoang-ti @uotk 
money, called xine- tao, knife of metal, becauſe it had the 
ſhape of the blade of a knife. 

"Bovny: -ti having obſerved that men died, before the 
time fixed by nature, of diſeaſes which carried them off, 
he commanded Vu: fou, Ki. pe, and Lei-kong, three "Ig 
mous phyſicians of theſe times, to aſſiſt him to deter- 
mine what remedies were proper for each diſeaſe. 

Si-ling- chi, 


8 
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Si- ling chi, the chief conſort of that emperor, contri- 
buted on her part to the good of the ſtate, and taught 
the people the art of rearing filk-worms, of ſpinning 


their cods, and making ſtuffs of them. 


The Ouai-ki, from whence I take almoſt all this, 
takes notice, that Hoang-ti commanded China to be 
mezſu-ed, and divided it into provinces or tcheou. 


Each tcheou was compoſed of ten che, each che was com- 


poſed of ten tou, and each tou contained ten ye, or ten 


cities. Theſe ten ye, or cities, had each five /y, or 
ſtreets, &c. 


The empire of Hoang: ti, which, according to this hi- 
ſtorian, ſeems to have been conſiderable, extended on 
the eaſt to the fea, on the weſt to Khong-tong. It was 
bounded on the ſouth by Kiang, * on the north by 
the country of Hoene- jo. 

They ſay nothing which has any relation to the arts 
under the three princes who follow Hoang ti; that 1s to 
ſay, under the reign of Chao hao, who reigned 84 
years; of Tchouene-hio, who reigned 78 years; and of 
Cao-fine, who reigned 70 years. They obſerve only, 
that Chao-hao made them beat the watches with a 


drum: this ſuppoſes that they had then ſome inſtru- 
ment for marking the hours. The Se-ki adds, that 
this emperor levelled the highways, in order to render 


the mountains acceſſible, and that he cleared the chan- 


nels of rivers. He made alſo a new kind of muſic, 


called Ta. yuene, to unite men and genii, and reconcile 
high and low. 


Father Gaubil, and other learned men, have faid 


enough of the aſtronomical knowledge of the Emperor 
Ichouene-hio, and of the changes which he made in 
the manner of obſerving the celeſtial motions, by in- 
venting a machine which ſerved for equations, aſcen- 


ſions, &c. I ſhall therefore content myſelf with refer- 


ring you to their works, in which you will fee what the 
_ Chineſe think, both of this ancient aſtronomy, and of 


the pretended conjunction of the five planets in the 
conſtellation Che, which happened, as they ſay, under 
this — 


After 
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After having overcome the fatigue of ſo many fabu- 
lous traditions, I am now arrived at the hiſtorical times. 
But before we enter upon them, it will not be impro- 
per to make ſome reflections which are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to ſhew how little regard is due to this fort of 
traditions. I think theſe reflections ſo much the more 
important, as they will help to undeceive a great many 
people of the miſtake they are in about the Chineſe an- 
tiquities. F wig fork 
Ihe Chineſe monarchy begun by three princes di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the title of Sane- Hoang, that is to ſay, the 
three Auguſti. Theſe three Auguſti, according to the 


moſt generally received opinion, are Fou-hi, Chine-nong, 


and Hoang-ti. The five emperors, ſucceſſors of the 
Sane-hoang, are diſtinguiſhed by the title of O#-77, that 
is to ſay, the frve emperors. Ihe five emperors are 
 Chao-hao, Tchouene hio, Tico, Tao, and Chune. This di- 


viſion has been followed by Cong-ngane-cone, the great- 
dſon of Confucius, in the eighth generation, and 
one of the moſt celebrated writers of the dynaſty of 


Hane. It has been adopted alſo by Hoang-fou-mi, 


and by moſt part of the beſt writers. The proofs of 
this opinion are taken partly from the book Tcheou-li, 
an ancient record, or ſtate of the empire, which many 


aſcribe to the famous Tcheou-cong, miniſter and bro- 
ther of Vou-vang, who was the founder of the imperial 
_ dynaſty of Tcheou, eleven hundred and ſome odd years 
before the Chriſtian æra; partly from the commentaries 


of Tſo-kieou-mine, on the Tchune-tfieou of Confucius 


his maſter. In theſe works, mention is made of the 
books, Sane-fene and Ou-tiene, which, they ſay, are 
the hiſtories of the three Hoang, and of the five Ti: 
nov, the two firſt chapters of Chou-king, which con- 


| tain an extract of the hiſtories of Yao and of Chune, 


bore the title of Tiene-yao and Tiene-Chune; from 
whence it was concluded, that Yao and Chune were 
two of the five T1; conſequently Fou-hi, Chin-nong, 
and Hoang: ti, were what are called the three Hoang; 
and Chao-hao, Tchouene-hio, Tico, Yao, and Chune, 
were the five T1. 1 

þ You 
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You will no doubt think theſe but feeble proofs to 
ſupport an hiſtorical fact of this kind; but thoſe who are 


of a contrary opinion bring nothing. to induce us to 
believe them, rather than W gane: coue and my... 
fou- mi. 


Hou-chouang hou, i in a preface before the Thenes 
piene of Kine-gine-chane, confeſſes that we find in the 
ITſcheou-li, the exiſtence of the book of three Hoang, 


and that of five Ti: but he adds, that we do not find 
there the names of theſe eight monarchs; that, under 


the Tſin, they ſpoke of Tiene hoang, of Ti hoang, and 


of Gine- hoang; that Cong-ngane-coue, in his preface 


to Chou king, gives Fou-hi, Chine-nong, Hoang ti, for 


the three Hoang, and that he takes Chao-hao, 'Tchouene - 
 hio, Tico, Yao, and Chune, for the five Ti; but that 
we know not on what foundation he does this, ſince 
Confucius, in the Kia-yu, diſtinguithes by the title of 
, all the kings after Fou-hi. The ſame thing is prov- 
ed by ſome paſſages of 'Tſoc-hi and of Liu- pou- ouei; 
from whence they conclude, that Fou-hi, Chine-nong, 
and Hoang-ti are not the three Hoang, and that there 


are no other Hoang but heaven, earth, and man. 
Tchine-huene retrenches Hoang: ti from the number 


of the Sane-hoang, and puts in his place Niu-oua, whom 
he ranges between Fou-hi and Chine-nong. Others 
ſtrike out Niu-oua, and put 'Tcho-yong in the place of 


Hoang-ti. Niu-oua was the ſiſter of. Fou-hi, and Fou- 
hi, 5 ſay, reigned 115 years. At what age muſt this 
princeſs have mounted the throne, for they make her 


| ſucceed her brother? 


The famous Sſe-ma-tfiene, to whom the Chineſe, 


from their high eſteem of him, have given the name of 


Tai-ſſe-cong, or Father of Hiſtory, will have Hoang-ti, 


Tehouene-hio, Cao-ſine, Yao, and Chune, to be the five 
Ti; and he gave theſe princes for their predeceffors 


Soui-gine-chi, Fou-hi, and Chine-nong, who, according 
to him, were the three Hoang. This opinion, ſince his 


time, has been embraced by ſeveral other writers, who 


depended upon his authority more than upon proofs 
ch he could not produce. 
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Confucius fays, in his Kia-yu, that the princes who 3 
h:d governed the empire, began at Fou-hi to take the Þ! .Y 
name of Ti, or Emperor. The ſame philoſopher ſays 0 

further, in the treatiſe Hi- tſee, or commentary upon tùje v 
V. king, that anciently Fou-hi governed China, that t 
Chine-nong ſucceeded him, that after them Hoang-ti, — 
Yao, and Chune, were ſeated on the throne. From ſo te 
deciſive a teſtimony, Hou-ou-fong, and ſeveral others — 
with him, have not doubted, that theſe five princes tr 
named by Confucius, were the Ou: ti, or five emperors. n. 
As to the Sane-hoang, they admitted Tiene-hoang-chi, th 
Ti-hoang-chi, Gine-hoang-chi, as three chiefs of the T 
people who had governed the empire before Fou-hi. (th 
As it is from Tao-fle, that the feveral authors we B 
have now quoted, have borrowed their idea of this chi- vi 
merical diviſion of the eighth firſt Chineſe emperors, ch 
into three Hoang and five Ii, it is neceſſary to relate F to 
what theſe religious think themſelves. They have opi- ter 
nions peculiar to themſelves about theſe firſt ages of the ea 
monarchy. They believe, that at the firſt there were [ the 
three Auguſti, Sane-hoang; then five emperors, Ou-tii m 
next three kings, Sane-vang; and laſtly, five Pa, Ou - . he: 
paz; that is to fay, five chiets of Regulos. 3 


This order fo regularly obſerved of three and then 
five, which is repeated twice, ſhews plainly, that all this 
has no foundation in truth, but that it is a ſyſtem in- 
vented at pleaſure. Wherefore Ton-chong-chu, who 
lived under the Hane, explained this in an allegorical 
manner. The three Hoang were, according to him, 
the three powers, (heaven, earth, and man); the five 

Ii were the hve duties (the duties, of king and ſubject, 
of father and children, of huſband and wife, of elder 
and younger brothers, of friends); the three Vang were 
the three lights, (fun moon and ſtars); finally, the five 

Pa were the five mountains, four of which are ſituated _ 
at the four cardinal points of the empire, and the fifth 
at the centre. Thus, Tong-tchong-chu allegorized this 
pretended ſucceſſions of kings. But Lopi, who relates 
this explanation, adds, it was not his own. This is a 
Pe TO: point 
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point of eriticiſm of little importance to us; let them, if 


they pleaſe, aſcribe it to ſome other than Tong-tchong- 
chu; we have ſtill ground to ſay, that it came from ſome 


writer who lived in an age not far from that of Tong- 
tchong - chu. This is enough for our preſent purpoſe, 
ſince we ſee from hence the little regard they then paid 
to this diviſion, which they conſidered as chimerical. It 


would be in vain to attempt to reconcile all the'e con- 


traditions. All theſe imaginary reigns are in the man- 


ner of the Tao-ſſe, who have darkened the origin of 
the Chineſe monarchy. by their tables and mythology. 


The ten Ki or periods are of their inventing; they give 


them between two and three millions of years duration. 
But before theſe ten periods, they place three dynaſties, 


viz. the dynaſty of Thiene-hoang- chi, that of 'Ii-hoang- 
chi, and finally, that of Gine-hoang-chi. If we attend 


to the ſignification of theſe names, they muſt be in- 
terpreted thus: the Sovereign Heaven, the Sovereign of 
earth, the Sovereign of men. We ſee from hence, that 


the allegorical explanation of Tong-tchong-chu, which 


made the three Hoang fignify the three powers, that is, 


heaven, earth, and man, is not without probability. 
Theſe three Hoang ſucceeded to Poane-cou, other- 


wiſe Hoene-tune, the chaos, the origin of the world, 
which ſeveral of the Tao-fle take for the firſt man, or 
the firſt king who governed China. 


The dynaſty of Thiene-hoang-chi had thirteen kings, 


who reigned, ſay they, 18, ooo years; then came the dy- 


naſty of Ti-hoang- chi, whole kings, to the number of ele- 


ven, make up a like duration of 16,000 years. Finally, 
to Ti-hoang-chi ſucceeded the Gine-hoang-chi, whoſe 


dynaſty, compoſed 'of nine kings, furniſhes a ſpace of 


45,600 years. Theſe three ſums added, give us pre- 
ciſely $1,600 years. But if we add to theſe three dy- 
naſties, thoſe which are comprehended in each of the 


ten Ki, and which amount, according to ſome calcula- 


tions, to more than 230; we ſhall find, that the preten- 


ſions of the Chineſe very much exceed thoſe of the 


Chaldeans and Egyptians. For if we believe the cal- 
culations of various authors, from Pouane- cou to the 


8 1 2 dcath 
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death of Confucius, which happened in the year 479 
before J. C. there is elapſed 276,000 years, or 
2,276,000, or 2,759,860, or even 3, 276, ooo, or final- 
ly, which is a great deal more, 96,961,940 years: for 
we find all theſe different calculations. 

It is viſible enough, that theſe extravagant numbers 


can be nothing elſe but aſtronomical periods, contrived 


to give the conjunction of the planets in certain conſtel- 


lations, or calculations which have ſome relation to the 
ideas of the Tao-fle, concerning the perpetual deſtruc- 


tions and reproductions of words. In fact, ſome have 
endeavoured to make theſe numbers agree with the 
period of Tchao-cang-tfie, a famous philoſopher in the 
days of Song, who had undertaken to determine the 
period of the duration of the world; for the ſyſtem of 
the deſtruction and reproduction of worlds was ve 
current, not only in the ſeQ, of Ju, or of the learned, but 
alſo among the Bonzes, Ho- chang, or the religious of 


Fo, and among the Tao-fle, or followers of Lao-kiune; 
that is to ſay, among the three great ſects, who have the 


moſt influence in the empire. Tchao-· cang · tſie eſtabliſhed 


then a great period of 129,000 years, called NJuene, 


compoſed of twelve equal parts, called hoei or conjunctions, 
which were each of 10,800 years. Inthe firſt conjunction, 


ſaid he, heaven was formed by little and little, by the : 


motion which the 'Tai-ki or the Supreme Being impreſ- 
ſed upon matter which was formerly at perte& reſt. 


During the ſecond conjunction, the earth was produced 


in the ſame manner. At the middle of the third con- 
junction, man and all other beings began to ſpring up, 


in the manner that plants and trees are produced in the 


Hands, which afterwards preſerve their leveral kinds by 
their ſeeds. At the middle of the eleventh conjunction, 
all things ſhall be deſtroyed, and the world {hall fall 
back again into its primitive chaos, from whence it ſhall 
not arile till after the twelfth conjunction is expired. 
It is not difficult at preſent to conceive, that the Tao- 
ſſe had invented that prodigious number of reigns be- 
fore Fou-hi, for no other reaſon, but to fill up that 


interval 
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interval, which, according to them, had elapſed from 
the production of man, to the beginning of the Chineſe 
monarchy, that is to ſay, to the reign of Fou-hi. The 
ſame calculator determined the halt of Yuene, or of his 
great period of 129,000 years, at the reign of Yao. 


Thoſe Tao-fle, as I have ſaid already, laid down theſe 


ten ages or ten Ki as an indiſputable principle; each Ki 
comprehended . ſeveral dynaſties, whoſe duration they 
determined as they thought fit, and as their calculation 


required: but if they were at liberty to increaſe or 


_ diminiſh the duration of the ten Ki, it was not the ſame 


as to their number, which was in ſome ſort a funda- 


mental principle of their ſect, from which they were not 
JJ oor 
Some miſſionaries to whom this doQrine of Tao-ſſe 


was not unknown, imagined, that they diſcerned in 
theſe ten Ki, the ten generations before Noah; and as 


the writers cited by Lopi, and by Cong-ing-ta, ſay, that 


of theſe ten Ki, fix were before Fou-hi, and four after 
him; theſe ſame miſſionaries have imagined that Fou- 
hi was Enoch. It muſt be owned, in the mean time, 
that Tchine-huene and ſeveral others do not obſerve the 


ſame order; that they place Chine-nong in the ninth 
Ki, Hoang-ti in the tenth, &c. By this computation 
| Hoang-ti would be Noah, and Fou--hi Methuſelah, 

which contradicts their hypotheſis. V 
Ihe opinion which conſiders the ten Ki of the Chi- 
neſe as the ten generations which preceded Noah, is 


very ingenious, and not improbable. Towards the end 


ol the reign of Tcheou, about 300 years before the Chri- 


ſtian æra, ſome Jews travelled into China, who might. 


have made the writings of Moſes known there, and of 
conſequence, the ten generations which preceded the 


deluge : beſides, this knowledge was common to the 
Chaldeans, who might have penetrated into China before 


the Jews. 
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Clementis Alexandrini, opera omnia, in fot. Oxonz, 1715: 


Clerc (D. le) hiſtoire de la medecine, in 45. 4m nfterd. 


1702, 


_ Colonne, hiſtoire naturelle de Punivers, in 12“. Paris, 5 


„ | 
Columella inter ſcriptores rei ruſtic. 
Comte (le P. le) nouveaux memoires ſur Petat preſent 
de la Chane, in 129, Paris, 1697. 
Condamine, (relation de la riviere des Amazones, par 
M. de la), in 87. Paris, 1745. 
Canon, apud Photium. 
Conqueſte du Mexique, in 12”, Paris, 1730. 
Conqueſte du Perou, in 12*. Paris, 1742. 


Conringius, 
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Conringius, de hermetica medicina, in 4o. Helme/tadii, 
1609. 
Cornelius Nepos, in 125. Pariſ. 1745. 
Cragius in Gronovii theſauro antiquitatum Græcarum, 
in fol. Lugduni Batavorum, 1697. 
8. Cyrilli Hieroſolymitani archiep. opera omnia, in fl 
 Oxonii, 1703. 


8. "ROM Alexandrini opera, in fol. Par: iſ. 16 38. 
D 


\Emoſthenis & Eichinis opera, in fol Francofurti, 
"LO - 


Diarium Italicum a R. P. D. Bernardo de Montfaucon, 
in 4+ Pariſ 1702. 
Diczarchus, apud ſcholiaſt. Apoll. Rhod. 
Dictionaire geographique de la Martiniere, in fol. Paris, . 
1739. 
Diodori Siculi bibliotheca, i in fol. Amſtelodami, 1745. 
Diogenes Laertius, in 4% Am/telodami, 1698. 
Dion. Caſſii hiſtoria, in fol Hanoviæ, Hos. 
Dionyſii Halicarnaflei ſcripta omnia, in 25 Francofurti, 
1586. 
95 Periegetæ orbis deſcriptio, inter geographiz 
veteris ſcriptores Græcos minores, in 8 Oxoniæ, 1712. 
Diſſertation du P Souciet, ſur les medailles Hebraiques, 
in 4*. Paris, 1717: | 
Draco Corcyræus apud Athenzum. 
Duhamel, (M) traité de la culture des terres, (par M.) 
in 12%. Paris, 1753, &c. &c. 
F. 


' Venſehmid, tractatus de ponderibus & menſuris ve · 
1 terum, in 12% Argentorati, 1708. 
1 Aprit des loix (l') in 120 Geneve, chez Barillot & fils. 


: 50 * les hieroglyphes des Egyptiens, in 125. Paris, 
. Etymologicon magnum, in fol. e rypograph. H. Comme- 


tim, 1594. 
Euclidis opera, in fol. Oxoniæ, 1704 . | 
Eudemus, apud Fabricium in Bibliotheca Græca. 

Vo“. III. SYS. : Euripidis 
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Euripidis o opera, in fol. Cantabrigie, 1694. = 
Euſebii præparatio evangelica, in fol. Pariſ. 1628. 
Euſebii theſaurus temporum, ſeu 3 canon, in fel. 

' Amftelodami, 1658. 


Euſtathius ad Dionyſium Periegetem, inter geographiæ ve 
teris ſcriptores Græcos minores, Oxoniæ, 1698. 
Euſtathii comment. in Homer. in fol. Roma, I 542, 


15 50. He 
fd Excerpta Polybii, 8 Nicol. Damaſceni, ce. H, -- He 
; e in 4". Parif. a =: 8 
ö 1 5 He 
i . F ricit bibliotheca Græca, in Fg *. Hamburgi, 1708. 3 
4 Fabricu bibliotheca Latina, in 4". Venetiis, 1728. 2 
7 Fannius, de ponderibus & menſuris, in 8“. Pariſ. 1565. - "he 
„ Feithii antiquitates Homericæ, in 8“. Argenterati, . 
q Felibien, principes d'architecture, in 4. Paris, 1676. 11 
1 Feſtus (Pomponius) de verborum e mm 4 | He 
4 Pariſ. 1681. | D. 1 
| i 5 mIenry (PAbbe de) mœurs des [ſradlites, in 125 5 lth Hip 
0 Fourmont, reflexions critiques ſur les hiſtoires des W 
ciens peuples, in 4. Paris, „„ 2 od 

G. c 

© a opera, in fol. Pariſiis, 1679. Hiſt 

Gaſſendi vita de Peireſc, in 4”.  Hage-Comitum, ; 10 

1654. Hiſt. 

Gellius (Aulus) noctes alter, in 49. Lugduni Batav. 3 

1 Hiſte 

Gemelli Careri, giro del mondo, | in 8e. in Napoli 1699. [ Hiſtc 

Gemini elementa aſtronomiæ, apud Patavium, in urano- F /e 

logio, in fol. Pariſ. 1630. Hiſtc 
Seographia Nubienſis, in 4. Parif. "ode 3 

Geſneri novus linguz & eruditionis Roman theſaurus, Hiſto 

in fol. Lipſia, 17499 An 

Geſneri hiſtoria animahum, avium, & piſcium, in fel. Hiſto 

Francofurti, 1620. Hiſto 

Greaves (deſcription des pyramids par J.) dans le re- 17 

cueil des voyages publics par Meteinſedec Thevenot, | Hiſto 


in fol. Paris, 16996. r 
Guignes 


4 
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Guignes (hiſtoire générale des Huns par M. de), in 4. 


1 1756. N 
| H. 
Ardouin (le P. ) commentaire ſur Phiſtoire naturelle 
de Pline, in fol. Paris, 1723, 
Ejuſdem chronologia Veter. Teſtam. in 8 inter opera, 
ſelecta, Amſtelodami, 1710. 


Heliodori Æthiopica, in 8“. Lutze, 10 19. | 
|  Hellot, (M) de la fonte de mines, in 4*. Paris, 1750. 
1 Herbelot (d') bibliotheque Orientale, in fol, Paris, 1697. 
Hermannus Hugo de prima ſcribendi origine, in 80. 


Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1738. 


: Heron, in fol. Francofurti, 1608. 
Heſiodus variorum, in 8. Amfelodami, 1701. 
Heſiodi opera omnia, cum Græcis ſchohis, in 4. ex of- 


ficina Flantiniana, 1603. 


Heſychii lexicon, &c. in 4% Lugduni Batavorum, 1668, 
8. Hieronymi opera, in fol. Pariſ. 1693. 1705. 
Hippocratis opera, in fol. Pariſ. 1679. 

Hiſtoire de Genghiſcan, par Petis de la Croix, in 125 


Paris, 1710. 
Hiſtoire de Judith (la verite de 2 par le P. Montfau- 


con, in 125%. Paris, 1692. 


Hiſtoire de la Chine, par le P. Martini, in 1”. Peris, 


1092. 


Hiſtoire de la Chine, par le P. Semedo, in 4% Lyon, 


1667. 


Hiſtoire de la juriſprudence Romaine, i in fol. Paris, 1750, 
Hiſtoire de la medecine, par Daniel le Clerc, in 4* Am- 


ſterdam, 1702. 

Hiſtoire de la Nouvelle France, par le P. Charlevoix, i in 
12%. Paris, 44. 

Hiſtoire de la vie & des ouvrages de la Croze, in 12%. 
Amſterdam, 1741. 

Hiſtoire de la Virginie, in 126. Am faerdam, 1707. 


Hiſtoire de Languedoc, par D. Vailletc, in fol. Paris, 


17 30. 

Hiſtoire 5 Incas de Garcilaſſo de la Vega, traduite par 
J. N in 8% Amsterdam, 171 5. 

| 1 62 Hiſtoire 
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Hiſtoire des Incas, nouvelle traduction, in 120. Parts, 


1744+ I have made uſe of both theſe editions, 

Hiitoire des iſles Marianes, par le P. le Gobien, in 12. 
Paris, 1500. 

Hiſtoire du commerce, & de la navigation des anciens, 
in 12*. Paris, 1716. 

Hiſtoire du droit Frangois, 3 la tete de Pinſtitution au 
droit Frangois, par Argou, in 125. Paris, 1739. 

Hiſtoire du Japon, par Kæmpfer, in 12% La Hye, 1732. 


Hliſtoire générale des iſles Antilles, par le P. du Tertre, 


in . Paris. 1667, 1671, 

8 genẽrale des voyages, in 4. Paris, 1746, Sc. 

th 

Hiſtoire naturelle * PIflande, in 120. Paris, 1750. 

Hittoire naturelle des Indes, par le P. Acoſta, in 8“. 
Paris, 1598. 

Hiſtoire univerſelle depuis le commencement du monde 
juſqu'à preſent, traduite de PAnglois, d'une ſocietẽ de 
gens de lettres, in 45. Amſterdam 1747. &c. S 

Hiſtoria de las guerras civiles de Granada, in 5 

Paris, 1660. 
Hiſtoriæ poeticæ ſcriptores antiqui, in go, Parif. 167 5.2 

Hiſtoriæ Auguſtæ ſcriptores, in fol. Pariſ. 1620. 


Homere (tradition d') avec des remarques, par M. 4 


Dacier, in 125. Paris, 1741. 


Homeri Ilias & Odyſſea, & in eaſdem ſcholia, in 3. 


Cantabrigiæ, 1711. 


Hor. Apollinis hieroglyphica, c. in 40. Tr ajeett ad Rbe· 


num, 1727. 


Hornius 40 1 Americanis, i m g. Hagæ, 16 52· 


Hyginus in mytograph, Latin. in 8”, An! Nelodanu, 1681. 
. 


Joublichus de myſteriis Egypt. cum notis Thom. : 


Gale, in fol. Oxonii, 1678. 


Jamblichus 42 75 Pythagorica, in 4. Amſtelbdami, 1708, 
| 3455 diſſertations fur Pexiſtence de Dieu, in 129. 


Paris, 1 744. 
faquelot, traits de la verite & de inſpiration des livres 
du 


4 
— 


es 
lu 
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du Vieux & du Nouveau n in 126 Am er- 
dam, 1752. 


Journal (le) des ſcavans, in 4. en, nouvelle edition, 


1723, ©. &c. 


Journal economique, in 129. Paris, Janvier; c. &c. 


Ge. 

Journal des obſervations phyſiques, &c. par le P. Feuil- 
lee, in 4. Paris, 1714, 1725. 

Journal du voyage dans la Guyane, par les PP. Grillet 
& Bechamel, Jeſuites, in 1 20. Paris, 1682. 


Joſephi opera omnia, in fol. Amſtelodami, 1726. 


8. Iſidori opera omnia, in fol. Coloniæ, Agrippinæ, 1617. 


Iſocrates, in fol. Baſileæ, 1750. 
Jugemens {ur quelques ouvrages nouveaux, in 125 : + 


vignon, 1745. 
Julius Africanus, apud Syncellum. 
ſulius Firmicus, in fol. Rome, 1499. 


Junius de pictura veterum, in fol. Roterodami, 1694. 
Juſtini hiſtoriz (variorum), in 8'. Lugduni  Batavorum, 


1719. EN 
K. 


. (Athanaſ.) la Chine iluſtree, 1 in fol. Anſterd. 


Ejuſdem obeliſkus Pamphilius, | in fol. Rome, 16 58. 


Kuhnius 1 in notis ad Aliani var. hiſt in 4 . 


L. 


L. "deſcription des Indes Occidentales, i in fol Leyde, 


1640. 


Leges Salicæ, dans le recueil des hiſtoriens de France 


par D. Bouquet. | 
Lenglet, methode pour etudier Fhiſtoire, in 4*. Paris, 
0.734» 


Lefcarbot, hiſtoire de la Nouvelle France, in 8“. 'P arise, 


1611. 


Lettres edifiantes de quelques miſſionaires de la Com- 
pagnie de Jeſus, in 125 . Paris, 1717, G Wc. Oc. 


Lucian opera, cum notis variorum, in 4*. An ads 


1743 · 
NM. 


Acrobil opera, cum not1s variorum, in 85. Laæduni 


Batavorum, 1670, 
Mlaillet, 
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Maillet, deſcription de ene, publiee par M. l' Abbẽ 
Maſcrier, in 45. Paris, 1735+ 


Manetho, apud Syncellum & Joſephum. 


Marc Paul (voyages de) dans recueil des voyages faits 


en Abhe, publié par Bergeron, in 47. La Haye, 173 5. 
Marculphi formulæ veteres inter hiſtoriæ Franc. ſcrip- 
tores, ex edit Benedictinorum, in fol. Pari/. 160. 


Marmora Arundelliana, aliaque academ. Oxonicnſis, | in 


fol. Londini, 1732. 
Marſham chronicus canon, in fol Londini, 1672. 


Martianus Capella de nuptiis Mercurii & e in 


ex officina Plantiniana, 159. 
Martini, hiſtoire de la Chine, in 1 20. Paris, 1 692. 


Megaſthenes, apud Euſebii prep. evangel. & Joſephum. 


Memoires de l'acadẽèmie de Berlin, 1 in 45. Berlin, 174 5. 


c Cc. Cc. 


Memoires de Pacademie des ſciences, i in 4 - Paris, 17 32. 


c. Oc. Oc. 


Memoires (anciens) de racadẽmie des ſciences; in 6 - 


Paris, 1734. 


Memoires pour Phiſtoire Fs ſcicxces & 3 arts, 


autrement dit les Memoires- de ener, in 125. 
Paris, 1701, Vc. c. Oc. 

Memoires de Pacademie des inſcriptions, in 4*. Paris 
de Pimprimerie royale. 1736. Sc. Sc Tc. 


Memoires (nouveaux) des miſhons de la compagnie de 
| Jeſus dans le Levant,, in 125. Paris, 1715, Sc. Cc. 


Oe. 


Memoire touchant Fetablifſement 1 mien Chré- | 


tienne dans le troiſfieme monde, autrement appelle la 
terre Auſtrale, in 8*. Paris, 1663. 


Mercure de France, i in 12. Paris, 17 17, Cc. &c. Sc. 


Mercure Indien, in 4“. Paris, 1672. 
Merveilles des Indes Orientales, in 4*®. Paris, 1669. 


Meurſii miſcellanea Laconica, apud Gronovii theſaurum 


Græcarum antiquitatum. 
Minutius Felix, in 8“. Cantabrigiæ, 1707. 
Moæurs des ſauvages Americains, 1 in 4 + Paris, 1724. 
Monnier, 
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Monnier, (le) obſervations d'hiſtoire naturelle; ſuite- 
des mEmoires de Pacademie des fciences, pour Pan- 
nee 1740, in 4*. Paris, 1741. 

Montfaucon (Vantiquite expliquee par D. Bernard de? 
in fol. Paris, 1719. 

Munkerus de intercalatione, i in 80, Lage Batavorum, 

i 0 : 1175 

N. 

JEwton, la chronologie des anciens royaumet corri- 

gee, in 45. Paris, 1728. 

Nicolaus Damaſcenus in xcerptie Valeſi, in * Pan if: 

. 

Norden, voyage rep, & de Nubie, i in fol, Copen- 
Hague, 1755. 

Nonni Dionyſiaca, in 8“. Hanovie, 1610. 
Nouvelles litteraires de la mer Baltiq. 
Nouvelle relation de la France exquitioxiale, in 1 20. 
* 1743. N 
Blervations mathematiques, aſtronomiques, bee. des 
Peres de la compagnie de Jeſus, redigees & pub- 

lièes par le P. Souciet, 1 in 4*. Paris, 1729. 

Obſervations de Belon, in 35. Paris, 1588. 

Olaus Magnus, ſive Rudbecs, Atlantica, c. in fol: 

Upſalie, 1675-1679. 

Olaus Wormius de Danica litteratura, in el. Haie, 

1651. 
Ejuſdem hiſtoria de gentibus Septentrionalibus, in fot 
Rome; 1444 © *- 7, 5 
Olympiodorus, apud Photium. Opuſcula mythologica, 
&c. in 8e Amſtelodami, 1688. 

Origenes contra Celſum. Ejuſdem philocalia, in 45. 

Cantabrigiæ, 1677. 

Otho Sperlingius de nummis non cuſis, in 45. Anſtel. 

1700. 
P. 

JAlephatus de incredibilib, biſtor. in Opuſcul. my- 

thologicis, 

Funn! i Grentmeſnil exercitationes in optimos fere 
autores Græcos, in 4. Lugduni Batavorum, 1668. 


Parthenii 
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Parthenii Erotica apud hiſtoriæ poeticæ ſcriptores antiq. 

Wb Gs Parif. 1675. 

Pauſanias, in fol. Lip/e, 169 6. | 

Perizonii origines Babylonicæ & Egyptiace, in 129. 
Lugduni Batavorum, 1711. | 

Perizonii not. ad Ziani var. hiſt. 

Perrault, (traduction de Vitruve par) in fol. Pari, 1684. 

Petis de la Croix, hiſtoire de Genghiican, in 12“. Faris, 

1740. 

| Pezron, Pantiquite des temps retablie, & defendue, ec. 

in 4. Parts, 1687. 

Phavorinus apud Diogenem Laert. 

Philonis Judzi opera omnia, in fol. Lutetiæ Pari i/ 1640. 

Philoſtratorum opera omnia, in fol. Lip/ie, 1 709. 

Photii bibliotheca, in el. Rothomagi, 1653. 

Phyſique de Rohault, in 4% Pari is, 167 8 

Pierre de la Vallée, (voyages de), in 4*. Paris, 1 663. 


Pietro della Valle, (viaggi di), in 40. Rome, 1650. J 


have made uſe of both theſe editions. 

Piganiol de la Force, Sefeription de la France, in 129 
ur, 1722. 

Pindarus, in fol. Oxonii, 1697. 

Plantonis opera omnia, in fol. Francofurti, 160 2. 


Plinii hiſtoria naturalis, edif. Harduini, in fol. Paris, 


£7 > 3Y 


Plutarchi opera omnia, in fol. Lutetia Par. 1fror. typis re- 


giis, 1624. 


Pococke's deſcription of the Eaſt, in n fol. London, 1 743. 5 
Polyæni ſtratage mata, in 8“. Lugduni Batavorum, 1691. 
Pollucis (Jul.) Onomaſticon, in fol. Am Melodami, 1706. 


Poly bii hiſtoria, in fol. Pari, 1009. 


Pomponius Mela de ſitu orbis, in 8“. Lugduni Batavo- 


rum, 1722. 
Porphyrius de abſtinentia, in 12% Lugduni, 16905 
Phorphyrius de vita Pythagoræ, in 4. Amſtelod 1707. 


Potteri archæologia Græca, in * Lugduni Bata vo- um, 


1702. 
Prideaux, hiſtoire des Juifs, in 125. Paris, 1732. 


Principes du droit Politique, in 12% Amſterdani. 1751. 
Proclus 
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Proclus i in Timæum Platons, in 1. 20, oper. Platonis in 
fol. Baplee, 1534- 


Procopii hiſtoria, in fol. Pariſ. e typographia regia, 1662- 
1663 


| Nea Almag eſt ſive magnæ conltrutionis, dec. in 
fol. Baſileæ, 1538. | 


Q Unc: inſtitution. orator. See. in fol Parif 1725. 
n notis var. in 80. L. Fat. 1658. 


Amuſio racolt. delle navigationi, & nag &e, in 

Hol in Venetia, 1563. 

Recueil d' antiquites, par M. le c. de Caylus, in 4 Pa- 

. 7g, 1752-1956. 

Heal des voyages qui ont ſervi à Petabliſſement & aux 
progres de la compagnie des Indes Orientales, for- 
mee dans les Provinces Unies des Fags- Bas, 1 in 127. 

r 
Recueil des voyages au Nord. in 120. Auſterdam, 1731. 

 Regiz ſcientiarum academiæ hiſtoria, autore J. B. Du- 

chamel, in 40. Paris, 1701. 

Reland diſſertationes miſcellaneæ, in 80. 2 rajecli ad 

Rhenum, 1706-7 8. 

Relation (nouvelle) de la Gaſpẽſie, par le P. le Clerc, 

in 12. Paris, 1691, 
Relation de la haute Ethiopie, dans le Recueil des voy- 
ages publics par Melchiſedec Thevenot. 
Relation de la riviere des Amazones, par le P. d Acug- 
na, in 129. Paris, 168 2. 


. Republique (nouvelles de la) des lettres, in 127. An- 


ſterdam, 1715. &c. &c. &c. 

Reſpublica, five Status regni Scotia & idee di- 
verſorum autor. in 16%. Lugduni Batavorum, 1627. 
Rhetores Græci veteres, in fol. Yenctits, edit, Aldin, 1527. 
| Rhodigini (Ludovici Coli) lectiones antique, &c. in 

fol. Fee 1666. 
Rollin, hiſtoire ancienne, in 120, Paris, 1740. 
8 
Almaſii Plinianæ exercitationes, in fol. Pariſ. 1629. 


AF Salmaſii Plinianæ exercitationes, in fol, Trajecti ad _ 


Vol. III. Vu Rbenum, 
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Rbenum, 1689. I have made uſe of both theſe editions. 
Scaligeri (Joſephi) notæ in chronic. Euſebu, in fol. Am- 
' flelodami, 1658. 
Schefferus de militia lava veterum, in 49. Upſalie, 16 54. 
Schcerlone amcenitates litterariæ, in 89, Francojurts, 
1725-1731. 
Scheuchzer (phyſique ſacree trad. du lat FA Jean- Ja- 
ques), Amſterdam, 1732, & ſui v. in fol. F 
| Schouten (voyages de) dans le Recueil des voyages qui 
ont ſervi a Vetablifſement de la compagnie des Indes 
; Hellandoue, > 150135 5: 
Scriptores rei ruſticæ veteres Latini. in 49. Ligſie, 173 5. 
Selden de diis Syris, in 8“. Amſtelodami, 1% 
Senac, nouveau cours de chymie, in 120. Paris, 1757. 


Senecæ (L. Annęæi) opera omnia, in 80. U 


Servius. See Virgilii opera. 

Sexti Empirici opera omnia, in fol. Lipfie, 171 8. 

Sicard, (mem, du P. Sicard), dans les Memoires des 
miſſions du Levant. / 

Sigonius, apud Gronovii theſaurum antiquitat. Oræca- 
8 

Simplicius in Ariſtotel. de cœlo, in fol. Venetiis, Ald. 1 526. 

Solini polyhiſtoria, in fol. Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1689. 

Sophoclis tragœdiæ, in 40. "Pabif. 1568. | 

Spectacle de la nature, in 129. Paris, 1749. 

Spencer de legibus Hebrzorum ritualibus, i in nol. Canta- 

 brigiz, 1685. . 

Stanley hiſtoria philoſophiæ, in 1 40. Lip ie, 1711. 


Stephanus Byzantinus de urbibus, in fol. Amſtelodami, 


1678. 

Stobæi opera omnia, in fol. Geneve, 1609. | 
Strabonis geographia, in fol. Amſtelodami, 1707. 
Suidæ lexicon, in fol. Cantabrigiæ, 1705. 

Syncelli chronographia, in fol. Paris, e gpegraphia re- 


dea, 16 52. 
T. 


Aciti (C.) opera, in 40. 7 rajecti Batavorum, 1721. 


Tacquet elementa geometriæ, in 125 Amſtelod. 168 3. 
Tatiani 
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ini 
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Tatiani adverſus Grzcos oracio; in operibus 8. e 

in fol. Pariſ 1742. 

Tavernier (voyages de) in 49. Paris, 1681. 

Tavernier (voyages de) in 129. Utrecht, 1712. | _ have 
made uſe of both theſe editions. 


Terraſſon (hiſtoire de la juriſprudence Nomine par M. ) 


in fol. Paris, 1750. 


Tertulliani opera omnia, in fol. Pariſ. 1664. 
Theon Alexandrinus, apud Prolem. mann conſtruct. 


Theocriti opera, in 80. Oxoniæ, 1699. 
Theodoreti opera omnia, in fol. Pariſ. 1642 1684. 


Theologie phyſique, in 80. Paris, 1729. 


Theophraſti opera omnia, in fol. Lugd. Batavor. 1673. 

Theſaurus linguz ane ab H. een in fol, Paris, 

1572. 

Thevenot (relations de: divers voyages, publics par 
Melchiſedec) in fol. Paris, 1696. 


Thucy dides, in fol. Francofurli, 1594, 


Thucydides, in fol. Amſt. 1731. T1 have made uſe of | 
both theſe editions. 


Thyſius, apud 5 theſaurum Graz. antiquitatum. 


Tollii fortuita, in 89. Amftelodami, 1687. 
Tournefort (voyage au Levant) in 49. Kann de . 1 
merie royale. 1717. 


Traitẽ de la culture des rerres, par M. du Hamel, in 


129, Paris, 1753. 


Traite de la police, par la Mare, in fol. Paris, 171 3. 


T-zerzes ad Heſiod. See Heſiodi . 
V. 
Aleſii excerpta Poly bii, Diodori, Nicolai Damaf- 
ceni, &c. in 49. Pari/. 1634. 


Vanſleb (nouvelle relation d'. 8 pte par le P.) i in 120. : 


Paris, 1677. 
B. Varenii geographia generalis, in 8“. Cantabrigiæ, 1681. 
Varro, apud S. Auguſt. de civitate Dei, & inter ſcripto- 
res rei ruſtice veter. Latin. 
Ubo Emmius, apud Gronovii theſaurum Græc. anti- 
quitatum. 
Virgilii pers, in 4” Anſelodemi, 1745. 8 
Vitruve 


340 = Table of the Namer of the' Authors. 


Vitruve (traduction de) par Perrault. See Perrault. 
Vopiſcus inter hiſtoriæ Auguſtæ ſeriptores, in fol. Pa- 
riſ. 1620. 
Voſſius de idololatria, in fol. Amftelodams, 1700. || 
Voyage a Pequateur, par M. de la Condamine, in 40. 
Paris, de Pimprimerie reyale, 1751. 
Voyage au Perou, par D. Antoine d'Ulloa, i in LES Am- 
fterdam, 1752. 
Voyage d'Anſon, in 49. Amſterdam, 1749. 
Voyage de Benjamin de lu ele, dans le Recueil des 
voyages publics par Bergeron, in 4%. La Haye, 173 3 
Voyage de Bernier, in 129%. Amſterdam, 16999. 
Voyages de Vincent le Blanc, in 4%. Paris, 1749. 
Voyage de la Baye de Hudſon, in 129: Paris, 1649. 
Voyage de Plan Carpin, dans le Recueil des voyages 
publics par Bergeron, in 4. Za Haye, 17 35. 
Voyages de Coreal, in 12%. Bruxelles, 1136. 
| Voyages de Dampier, in 129. Amſterdam, 170 1. 
Voyage de Frezier, in 4. Paris, e 
Voyage d' Egypte, par Granger, in 129% Paris, 1745. 
Voyages de la Boulaye-le- A; in 4%. Paris, 1057. 
Voy yage de J. de Lery, in 129. Paris, 1580. 
Voyages de la Hontan. in 129. La Haye, i 706. 
Voyages de Frangois Pyrard, in 4. Paris, 1679. 
Voyage des Indes Orientales. par Carre, in 129, Paris, 
16 
Voyage de Schaw, in n 40. La Hape. 1743. 
Voyage de Wafer, à la ſuite des voyages de Dampier. 
Voyages d'Ovington, in 129. Paris, 1725. 
Voyage du Levant, par P. Lucas, in 128. Rouen, 


1719,-1724. 
e D. Patarl, i in nfo. Peri, 16 30. | 

W Eidler hiſtoria aſtronomiz, in 17 Vittenb. 1741. 
X. 


Ne pooptooti opera omnia, in fol. Pariſ. 1581, 


El | TABLE 


Rn [04-3 
TABLE referred to above, p. 252, & 254- 
Value and Proportion of the French Coins. 


Denier equal to * of a farthing Sterling. 


* 


The French royal foot in the Chatelet, i is to the Engliſh foot 
from the ſtandard in Guildhall as 1068 to 1000. 


French liquid meaſures at Paris are, to begin with the ſmalleſt, 
the poſſon, which contains fix cubic inches. The demi-ſeptier, 


containing two poſſons. 'The ſeptier, or choppin. The pint, 


containing two choppins. The quart or pot, containing two 


| pints. The gallon or ſeptier of eſtimation, containing four 
quarts; and the muid, containing thirty-ſix ſeptiers. 

The litron at Paris is, by ordinance, to be three inches and 
an half high, and three inches ten lines broad; and their bu. 
| ſhel, containing ſixteen litrons, is by ordinance to be eight inches 
two lines and an half high, and ten inches broad, or in dia- 
meter within ſide. 


: Table of n at Paris. 
| Grains, 
24 Penny-weight, 


„ rn 


72 | 3 Groſs. 


| 576 | 24| 8 Ounce. 


pb ———— | | 
_ | 7008 192 6418 | Mark. 


—— — — 


9216 384128 18 2 | Pound. 


The End of the THirtp VOLUME. 


2 | Double. 
'3|14 | Lind EP 
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1121 6 4 Sol Paris i 15 equal to 0.0. 4 
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Which comprehends from the Eſtabliſhment of R OYALTY among the 1 


Years | VrAx | Ii VAR YEAR 
of the | before SACKED HISTORY; before] EGYPTIANS. before | BABYLONIANS. | before] ASSYRIANS, | before M 
world | ]. C. | | .. J. C. J. C. RE . C. 
2909. 1095. [S AU, . . . . — 25 years. | 
| f Theſe three empires united under the Aſſyrian governme 
2934. | 1070, [David, , « 3 a . 40. Kings uncertain. | | Le 
Kings uncertain. 
2990. | 1012. [SOLOMON, : : 1 : 39. | | 
3029. | 975. Revolt and Schiſr of the ten tribes againſt REnozoam. | 
| KINGS of JUDAH. KINGS of ISRAEL. | | 
3029. | 975. [REHopgoam.  . . 17 years. JEROBOAM, 20 years, | Sn1$nac plunders the 
3046. | 958. [ABtjJam. , + + 3. [Navas, . Rs temple of Jeruſalem under 
$049.-1 9055- JAS. | -:o- 6:5 - $0. BAASH4, 24. REHOBOAM. 
ELA, RM „ 2. 
Z1MR1, 0 „ days. 
Ous i 12 years. 5 5 Kings uncertain. 
One part of the people fol- Kings uncertain. 2 | 
low Tisx1; Oni reigns] DT 
alone only tour years, | 
2090. O14. Je HoSHAPHAT 25. Ati, years. | 
2112 892 |Jrnoram, 1 8 years. Anaz lan, 2 fears. 
319. 885 \nazlants + 2. Ir nok Au, 12. | 
3120 884. [ATHALIAH,  « 6. Jenvu, . 28. Kings uncertain. 
3126. | 878. JoAs un, 40. Jenoanaz, 17. | | 
2167. | $39. [AMazlaH, «- 29. Joasn, . 3 | | 
3194. | 810 |Uzzian, . - $2. Fansan II. . | | 
3246. | 758. |[JoTham, « « 16 years Anarchy. | | The Babyloniant ſhakel | | | The 
TT ZAcHarian, . . 7 months.] 762. Boccnorts, . 20 years. ſoff the yoke of the Aſſy- 795. SARDANAPALUS, 15 years.“ from tl 
3262. 742, AuA Z. 16. Sumroen. 1. | | | Irians, and from thence] | Under this prince the the Af 
| "Rs 5 IMeNvAu Ru. 10 years. Asveuis. form a particular monar- Aſſyrian empire was diſ- main fo 
3277. | 727. HrZzEKIA n, 29. A ͤ . ſchy. The firſt of theſe new membered by the revolt Sato of: 
| : IT | PEKAH, . + , 20. Sanacos. ſſovereigns was a prince of the Babylonians and to ſay, ' 
Hos uA kills Pexan. | | named NAONASSAR. He Medes. | [of gove 
8 Auarely. Skrhox. | mounted the throne in 770. Puur, or Ninus the | | they chu 
| | | 1747 before J. C. ande ounger, . . 12 years. _[DxJjocr 
Hos#EA. J. younger, y 
. 3 | . ©. reigned- . 14 years.| 758. Ticrarn-Pilksxx, or | 
In the ninth year of hi 733. |Cixnciras, « . 5. Til cu, 29 years. 
reign, SALMANASSER king o 726. Ju r us. 5. | 729. [SarmanassaR, 14. K 
Aſlyria takes Samariah, and | | 721. [MaxpoxemeaD, other- 714. SENNACHERIB, . 
carries Hos uEA and the ten Kings uncertain. wiſe called MexoDach-| LED 
tribes into captivity. a 2 | | | BALADAN, . 12. | 5 
ended the kingdom of Iſrae 709. |[ARCIANUS,  « 5. 10. [Ass ARHAD DON, 42. So 
254 years ſtew its ea | x Anarchy) : x | OY N 
ment. 702. |BELIBUS, « . 3. | | 
2 3 He % Fre Ihe 3 = 8 | | 
| | 1 4 699. |Arronapius, . 6 years, | 5 85 
3306. | 698. |[Maxas88H, - $8 years. 687. | Anarchy. | | 693. [RIGABELus, 1. | 
| 692. [MesskssiMox- 
685. XII. Kings reign together "PIE. 4 
| {during . 15 fears. 688. | 4narchy, which 
G70. | PasameTicnyvs reigns a-“ continued . 8. 
llone during . 54 years. | ASSARHADDON king of Aﬀyria takes 3 e of this a- 
| | | narchy to ſeize the throne of Babylon, and reunites it to that | 
: 8 of Aſſyria. 15 657. PRAOR 
3361 x 643. [Auo, . . 2. 1 668. SAOSDUCHIN, 5 beg 7 | 
: | | 648. 5 otherwiſe called "OP 333 | 
2262. | G41. jJosias, 31. | nder this prince, Nineveh, the capital of the Aſſy rian em- 63. | 
33 3] 41.1) | | h 8 pire, is taken by Cyaxares kin of Media, and 5 Napo- 635 [CYAxAi 
3394+ | 610. |JEHOAHAZ, « 1 month. 616. |Nezeco, . a—_—_ POLASSAR ſatrap of Babylon. This event put a final end to | 
. | | | the Aſſyrian monarchy. The provinces which compoſed 
3394. | 610. Jr uoiAxix, . 12 years. | it were divided between the Babylonians and Medes. | 
| 5 626. [NaBoroLASSAR, 8 : : 20 years. 
606. NaBoCoLASSAR, ; ; 43. Unde 
| RY, This is NEBUCHADNEZZAR the Great, 5 8 
600. Ps Auuis, 6. | | _— 15 
0 99. [Je cnon1as, . .. 3 months. | Tyre beſieged and deſtroyed by this prince. : 1 
5 44 13 „„ „ 14 YEATS» 594. ArkiEs, 25 years. d 7 595 1 
3416. | 588. | Taking of Jeruſalem by | 7 5 
NB BYUCHADNEZZAR. $62. [EvILMERODAC, . A . 2 years. | 
'This city and the temple are | —— | | 
burnt. The inhabitants of 569. JAMASIES, « 44. 560. LABOROSORCOD, S 6. 60. Cra 
Jeruſalem, and of almoſt all 3 
Judah. are carried captives 556. |NaBoxibes, 2 en, 
beyond the Euphrates. Thus This is the BaLTHASSAR of ſcripture. Cys 
ended the kingdom of Ju- | prince 
dah. . 
3468, | 536 Cyrus delivers the Jews 538. | Taking of Babylon by Crxvs. * be 
ſrom captivity. They return | ET | e e 
into judea under the conduct | | 
of ZFROBABEL, and form, 
with the ry. and un- 3 i 
der the protection of the kin 3 
of Perſin, a kind of ro "ERTIAN- EMPIRE 
of which the high-prieſt was 6. | ; 
Ns end nd Sole "Sing $3 Crzvs maſter of a great part of Aſia. 
nor. 
ed ma 
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ng the IsRAELITES to their Return from CayTivirTy, 
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2 
* 
3 
5 
: = — 
YEAR | | YEAR | Year Year | | X 
before MEDES. before KINGS [before] HE RAC LI D. before., RE P U B L 1-C 55 
FX J. C. | OF LACEDZMON. | J. C. I.C.F OF ATHENS. Xe 
Perpetual j R CHO NS. * 
Aſſyrian government. 1078. | EURISTHENES, . +» 42 years.] 1702. [ProctEs. We know not 1095. [Mrpox, s. 20 years. * 
| | . ; 800 the preciſe du- 1076. |AcasTUs, . * . 36. * 
e e <4 | » 3 9 | 5 ration of their 1039. [ARCHtr us, . 19. 
| 1029. |ECHESTRATES, . 35. IEoxvronr. reigns. | 1020, [THERSANDER, . . 41. : $ 
994. |LaBoTas, . . . « 37 years. 5 | | SE 979-|PHORBAS, , . . , 31 years. Ty T bs 
ef 2 | PayTaANis. * 
928. [AgrsILaus I. . 44+ * 
5 | EvuNnONES. 25 
. | MR 
PoLYDECTES. | 948.|\Mecaciss, . . . 30. | — 
918. Diocherrs, „ 5 
2 Lt | 5 nos 890. Prannncives. . . 19 years. & 
| 884. |ArCHELAUs, .. Go years. CHARILAUS, . . G64 years. | | | X 
= | . Lycuscus gives his laws| | * 
„ ite, 44. 5 about the year 870. 841.|THESPIUS, . « . 37. X 
Fes 800. | ALCAMENES, . . 38. NiCANDER, . . . 39 years. +--: | * 
? | 4: %% ls 804. | AGAMESTOR, . . 26. 1 | * 
| The Medes withdraw - N N Lb | ES EE TIS : e bo 
ars. [from their ſubjection to | | 5 5 
the the Aſſyrians. They re- | | | ; N Commencement of the Olym- N 
diſ-f _ main for ſome time in a | | | 8 | Bok WS + 
rolt] |ſtate of Autonomy; that is 778. |EscuyLEs, . . . 22 years. Piadi. | 8 
and] [to ſay, without any form „% col of N 
ſof government; at laſt 4 3 | % 
the} [they chuſe a king, named] _ | THEoPOMPUS, | :F | Before J. C * 
ars. [Dsjocxs. Ses b. 1. c. 3. = EY | „ * ed 
or " | | . 762. Pol vpokus, 2 34 Years. | 75 | ? | | * 8 3 — 
15. 61 1 FO ZEuxIDANUS. OT 5 — 
, JIG. JWURECTATTS' . SG, | Decennial ARCHOMNS. IV. 764 | 
5 85 | N V. . 760 * 
| | | | | 754-|CHaRoPs, . . 10. A N 
D 1 | | | | = 744. EsSiMEDES, 6 #6" 8 10. X. | . . . * 7400. 5 wy a 
710. [UEJOCES, . . 35 Fears. | 1 | | ' 734. |CLiDiQUUs, . . . 10. XIII. 3 3X 
. I 724. HirrouEN ES, . 10. V I 
| | I 714-|LrocraTEs, ... . 19. TTT * | 
3 2 | FN Ep 704. |APSANDER, . . 10. Fin. 99 
| . | | TD, Us, | 694. |Erixtas, . . 2M % 4 606 | 
1 e 3 5 
En | e Le 
ANAXANDER, | [AnaxIDamEs. Annual ARCHONS. |XXV. . . , 680. & 
| | | | | J PM Yn 
5 , I NIpbe moſt part are unknown XXVII. . 692. ho 
W 5 | | | : | 15 or inſignificant. It will beſXXVIII. . . 668. N 
that „ | 1 | E ſufficient to mention the names XXI XK. . 664. 3 
657. PHRAOR TES, 22 years. . | | | of ſuch as make a figure i | 92 
ars. . EuryCRATEs II. Laschidauzs. biſtory. | Ve 
635. |CyaxarEs I. . 42. | — 
Lrox. 5 | | 2 | 
| | 624- Da co, being archon, pu- XXXIX. . 624. 8 
Under this prince the SEEN e * XLIII. . os. 7 
Scythians make an irrup- AGESICLES. 3s 
Iition into Aſia. | | = | 
3 a — 5 ; * | * 8 3 * | 3 8 Ms 
595- |AsSTYAGES, . 35 years. | | 3 | ES | 88 5 
This is the AnAsur- I  594-|  Soron, being archon, gives | * | 
RUS of DaxIEL. — | new laws to the Athenians. XLVI £66 Ms 
| | ANAXANDRIDES. AR1STON. | | © 0 500. = 
560. Cyaxanes II. 59 years. | LV. * + +» $60. ot 
This is the Daz1vs the | | * 
Mede of Daxter. LVL . « + 556 * 
Cyrus ſucceeds this bi LIX. 544. 05 
k . B - d 7 - Oo 0 
ee 01 S Crxonerxrs. DEMARATES. We do not find, that aſter — 
herited this crown by te | 3 8 LX. 340. * 
| | death of his father. : Athens; thoſe of Solon main- ++ 
tained their authority as long 992 
| | | as the Athenian republic ſub-|LXI. . . . 536. 
PIR E. noe. 
rt of Aſia, | | 
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